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Hat is every Day ſeen to befal the 
„ Nobleſt Houſes, whoſe Great 
Names are uſurp'd by obſcure Fa- 
milies, ſo that the true Heirs who 
ddnly have right to bear em are in 
time no longer diſtinguiſhed, has been the fate of 
Pniloſophy. A great number of Arts and Sciences 
which indeed may be of ufe in their places, but are 
worthy only to be the Slaves of that Science which 
alone renders our Lives equally good and happy; 
have ſeiz d on this Magnificent Name, and render 
it contemptible in the Eyes of Men. We have now 
no Idea of a true Philoſopher, fince this Auguſt Ti- 
tle is laviſhly beſtowed ona ſort of curious and lazy 
People, who make it their only buſineſs to under: 
ſtand ſome of the ſecrets of Nature, and ſpend the. 
time of their Life in making Experiments on the 
weight of the Air, and the vertues of the Loadfſtone, 
This Name has been wet degraded in being 
Igiven to thoſe, whoſe umnſatiable Avarice . chains 


em Day and Night to 4 Furnace; as if Gold, the 
greateſt quantity of which is not comparable to the 
leaſt Vertue, were the end of Philoſophy. - In fine 
Men are not content with having given it ſuch ble: 
miſhes as theſe; but have alſo render'd the Name 

| 3 odious 


2 A Diſcourſe on Plato. 
odious in throwing it away on thoſe Libertines, 
who by a pretended Force d Eſtrit, or ſtrength of 
Thought, which at bottom is no better than Weak: 
neſs and Ignorance, live rather like Beaſts than Men. 
Is it then to be wonder'd at that Philoſophy is miſ: 
taken and neglected, and that Men no longer pay | 

her that refpect and veneration, which ſhe forme&tly 
excited in their Minds? Aſham'd of being confoun- 
ded with the Daughters of the Earth, ſhe is rea: | 
cended to Heaven, from whence Socrates brought 
her. . 

The Athenians heretofore by a publick decree 
forbad, that the Names of Harmodius, and Ariſto. 
giton, who had deliver'd their Countrey from the 

Tyranny of Hippias and Hipparchus, ſhould ever 
be given to Slaves: for they thought it à horrible 
Indignity by ſo ſhameful a Communication to blaſt 
thoſe Names that were devoted to the publick Li. 

_ berty. Philoſophy is another Deliverer, ſhe tri- 

umphs over Vices, overthrows Impiety, and con. 

founds the Wiſdom of the World. *Tis ſomewhat 
greater than the Arts, and than what Men commonly 
call the Sciences; *tis the love of true Wiſdorn, 
the knowledg of Divine and Humane Things, that 
iS to ſay, the Science of God, a Science which teaches 
us to know the relation which our Souls neceſſarily 
bear to their Creator, and by and- in him, to all 
rational Creatures, and which produces the certain 
knowledge of all our Duties, towards God, our 
Neighbours and our Selves. LY 
To be truly a Philoſopher is to have Temperance, 

Juſtice and Fortitude, to love the Truth, to avoid 

Senſual Pleaſures, to deſpiſe Riches, to weaken, as 

much as may be, the bands that faſten the Soul to 

the Body, to hate and contemn this Body which is 
always oppoſing Wiſdom, to renounce all our De- 
tires, to tear neither the Poverty, nor Shame, nor 

Reprcach we may be expos'd to, for the ſake of 

Righteouſneſs and Truth ; to do. good to Mankind 

even our very Enemies: to have nothing in OR. 

| ut 
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wiſeſt Heathens had of Philoſophy. 


This being ſuppos'd, nothing can be more fit and 
uſeful, than to follow the certain, and viſible Pro- 
greſs 9 made in their reſearch after thoſe 
Truths, and toNee to what degree of knowledge it 
| pleaſed God to lead em. If we don't make ſuch an 

Examnin as this, we can't ſpeak of em with Judg- 
ment, and without falling into a falſe account -of 
Things, as it has often happen'd, and ftill happens 
every day to the moſt Learned Men. Whenever 
they ſpeak of the Heathens, they bear witneſs againſt 
themſelves that they never well read em, and that 
they have only an imperfect Idea of em, for they 


impute ſuch Sentiments to *em as they never had, 


and deny em others which they had in reality; 
which is a great piece of Injuſtice: ray it ſeems 
(if I may ſo ſpeak) to diminiſh ſomewhat from the 


Mercy and Juſtice of God, not to acknowledg all 


the Teſtimonies he was pleaſed to give of himſelf 
among the Pagans, in thoſe Times that were cor- 
rupted with the moſt abominable Idolatty, in order 


to reduce em to the true Religion. . 
This Negligence is the more blamable; in that a 


Man needs only to read Plato, to be perfectly in- 
torm'd of the extent of their Knowlegg : For his 


Writings have amaſſed together all the Truths that 


were ſcatter d up and down in the Works of other 


Philoſophers; and with the advantage of new Diſ- 
coveries of his own, they compole as it were a Bo- 
dy of Doctrine which contains the higheſt perfecti- 
on of Knowledg to be found among the Heathens. 


Let a Man read never ſo little of him with atten- 
tion, and reflect upon what he teaches, and he'll 
eaſily diſcern, that God, to ſtop the mouth of In- 


credulity, was long ſince preparing the way. for the 


converſion of the Heathens, which had been ſo of. 


ten predicted by the Prophets; for was it not the 
work of God, and a kind of Preludium of their 


B 2 Con. 


bnt how to die well; and for this end to renounce 
one's ſelf and every thing elſe. This is the Idea the 
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__ A Diſcourſe on Plato. 
Converſion, that a Heathen in the moſt Idolatrous 
— City in the World, and almoſt 400 years before the 

light of the Goſpel illuminated the Univerſe, “ 
ſhould declare and prove a good part of the Truths #4 
of the Chriſtian Religion. i 
The Circumſtance of the Time is remarkable, for . 
Plato began to write immediately after the three - 
laſt Prophets that were in I/rae/. So that as ſoon | 
as the Prophets ceaſed among the Jews, God raiſes MW © 
up Philoſophers to enlighten the Gentiles ; and di- 

vers of the Principles of the Goſpel are taught at 

Athens. Where tis prov'd, | 

That there is but one God, that we ought to love ob 
and ſerve him, and to endeavour to reſemble him in 
Holineſs and Righteouſneſs ; that this God rewards fl '! 
Humility, and puniſhes Pride. 
That the true Happineſs of Man con ſiſis in being 
united to God, and his only Miſery in being ſepara- Ml /® 
ted from him. M, 
That the Soul is mere Darkneſs, unleſs it be illu- | 
minated by God; that Men are uncapable even of 
traying well, unleſs God teaches em that Prayer, 
_ which alone can be uſeful to em. Ste 


That there is nothing ſolid and ſubſtantial but \** 

Piety, that this is the Source of Jens and that it NM 

[ 1s the gift of God. | 3 Per 

That tis better to die than to ſin. FO 

That we ought continually to be learning to die, he 

and yet to endure life, in obedience to God. fine 
| 2 That *tis a Crime 10 burt our Enemies, and to re. e 
i  venge our ſelves for the Injuries we have received. | *©* 
. > That tis better to ſuffer wrong than to do it. be 


"| I)as God is the ſole Cauſe of Good and cannot be the Phe 


| > Canſe of Evil, which always proceeds only from our Fo 
ö Diſobedience, and the ill uſe we make of our Liberty. el 
l That Self-love produces that Diſcord and Diviſion I ©?! 


which reign among Men, and is the cauſe of their | 
97s z that the love of our Neighbours. which proceeds this 

from the\Jove of God as its Principle, produces that 10 
| facred Union which makes Fumilirs, Republicks, and 4 
| Kingdoms happy. 5 "ee? That 
4 
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That the World 5s nothing but Corruption, that we 


= ought to fly from it, to join our ſelves to God, who 


alone is our Health and Liſe; and that while we live 


in this World we are ſurrounded by Enemies, ant 9 


have a continual Combate ta endure, which requires 


= on our part a reſiſtance without intermiſſion ; and 


that we cannot conquer, unleſs God or his Angels 
come to our help. 5 1 


That the WORD framd the World, and renderd 9 


it viſible ;, that the knowtedg of the W O R D mates 
us tive very happily here below, and that thereby we 
obtain Felicity after Death. 3 | 
That the Soul is immortal, that the Dead ſhall 
riſe again, that there ſhall be a final Fndgment both 
of the Righteous and of the Wicked, when Men ſhall 
appear only with their Vertues or Vices, which 
— be the occaſion of their eternal Happineſs or 
Miſery. | 5 „„ ee ie 
Rede to proceed, that I may not repeat 
that here, which will be found in its full extent el ſe- 
where. Yet I caunot chuſe but add, that Palo had ſo 
great and true an Idea of perfect Righteouſneſs, and 
was ſo throughly acquainted with the corruption of 
Mankind, that he makes it appear, that if a Man 
perfectly righteous ſhould come upon Earth, hge 
would find ſo much oppoſition in the World, that 
he would-be impriſon'd, reviled, ſcourg'd, and in 


fine crucified by ſuch who, tho they were extremely 


wicked, would yet paſs for righteous Men. Socra- 
zes was the firſt proof of this Demonſtration. For 
as St. Juſtin ſays, the Devils ſeeing this Philoſo- 


pher made their Nullity appear by the diſcovery of 


the Truth, and that he endeavour to reclaim Meir 
from giving them religious Worſhip ;/ theſe mali- 
cious Spirits ſo order'd the matter by means of Men 
who were corrupt and took pleaſure in Vice, that 
this righteous Man was put to Death as if he had 
been an impious Perſon, that liv'd without God i 
World, and introduc'd new Gods. 

*.In the II. Book of his Common-wealth, Ton. 2. | 
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There are ſome who pretend the abovementioned *# 
Paſſage of Plato is a Prophely, becauſe the Terms 
don t agree with the Circumſtances of Socrates, who | 
was put to death only by a draught of Poyſon, but 

Yreciſely ſure with thoſe of the Saviour of the | 
World. who was both {courged and crucified. | 

But we ſhall not preſume to make a Prophet of | 
our Philoſopher, from whom Reaſon alone, when i 
mov'd by the injuſtice of Men, might extort ſuch 
exaggerated Expreſſions; but ſhall content our ſelves 
to enquire what there may be in his Writings con- 


formable to the deſigns of God, who always defir'd 
the Salvation of Men, and often made uſe ot the 
Pagans for the execution of his eternal Decrees. 

We underſtand by the Holy Scripture, which is 


the only Lamp of Truth, that natural Religion was 
the firſt uſe Men made of their Reaſon ; that Luſt | 
and irregular Paſſions having corrupted their Reaſon, | 
they abandon'd themlelves to the ſacrilegious wor- 
ſhip of Idols; and that God to ſtop the courſe of | 
this Abomination made himſelf known a ſecond” 
time, and gave the Jewiſh Law; which as it re- 


viv'd in the minds of Men the Principles of the Law 
of Nature, ſo it promis d a more ſacred and perfect 
Covenant which the Righteous were to — 3 and 


which alone was capable of triumphing over Death; 


— 


mortality. 7 


and fo alone able to conduct Men to a glorious Im- 
Plato ſeems to have been acquainted with the 


Divine Conduct in this matter, and to endeavour to 
reclaim the Heathens by the ſame means. : 


He endeavours toreeſtabliſh Natural Religion by 
oppoſing Paganiſm which was the corruption of it. 
He gives a Law which in its principal heads is 
entirely conformable t>_ the Tradition of the He- 
brews, and the Precepts of Mſes and the Prophets; 
from whom he has borrowed that which is moſt 
rational and ſubſtantial. in his Works. | 
And he ſupports this Law by a great many Prin- 
ciples more ſublime than thoſe of natural Reigen 
5 5 and 
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and of the Law of Moſes; and by clear and expreſs 
6 Z Promiſes of ſpiritual and eternal Bleſſings, which 
ho 
but : 
the 2 


the Chriſtian Religion alone can make Men enjoy, 


and which Moſes and the Prophets only promiſed ' 


under the Veil, and Figures of temporal Enjoyments. 
So that Plato is not content to give a Teſtimony 
y to natural Religion, and the Jewiih Law, but 
alſo in ſome ſort pays Homage to Chriſtianity ; in 
piercing by a ſupernatural Light into a part of 
thoſe Shadows and Figures that cover'd it; and in 


propoſing moſt of the greateſt Motives and glorious 


Objects, which ir has always employ'd to raiſe 
Men above themſelves, and to make them Maſteis 
of their Paſſhons. | 

A happy Immortality (ſays he) is a great Prize 


ſet before us, and a great Object of Hope, which _ 
ſhould engage us to labour all the time of our Life to 


acquire Wiſdom and Vertue. This the reading only 
of theſe two firſt Volumns will compleatly ſet in 


its true Light. | 


Tis commonly enquir d on this Subject, how the 


Books of Moſes and thoſe of the Prophets could 
come to Plato's knowledg. I will not undertake 


to prove that there were Greek Tranſlations of em 
before that of the SeptyaFint, tis too difficult a 


matter to ſupport that Suppoſition, and I muſt 


confeſs J can find no ſolid foundation for it. But 
Il declare what ſeems moſt probable to me. 

After the departure of the Iſraelites out of Egypt, 
they almoſt always continued their Commerce with 
the Egyptians. They traded in their Country, they 
ſometimes deſir d their affiftance againſt their Ene- 
mies, and often enter'd into Treaties and Alliances 


with them. By theſe means the memory of all that 
had happen'd to their Nation was ealily prefery'd _ 


among thoſe People. + The Captivity of King 


Feboachaz, whom Pharaoh Nechoch carried away 


Priſoner about the beginning of the 42 Olympiade; 
and + the dwelling of the Prophets Feremiah and 


Vol. 2, f 2 Kings 25˙8 ＋ Jer. 43. 


4 Parach 
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be more perfect 
place where he might ſee not only the Grand- 
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Barach in Egypt ſome years after with the miſerable , 
remainder 01 Fe Jews, chat the King of Babylon 


had left in Judæa, could not ſuffer the Egyptians to 
forget theſe things. 1 

About this time Pythager as travell'd into Egypt, 
from whence he brought theſe Traditions into 
Greece ; his Diſciples communicated them to So- 
crates, who r ee Plato with em; and he, to 


y inſtructed in em, went to the ſame 


Children but the Children of ſuch as had convers'd 
with the Fugitives that retired thither with thoſe 
Prophets. And perhaps tis no ill- founded Suppofi- 
tion, that by his frequent Converſation with them 


he learned enough of their Language to read thoſe 


Originals himſelf, of which the Egyptians, who 
were a very curious People, might have Copies. 
But whether he read em, or knew nothing of em, 


could draw that Tradition which he calls Sacred 


but bare learned in Converſation, tis certain he 


From io other Source. For he harmonizes ſo well 
with thoſe Originals in many things, not only in 


reſpect of the Truths themſelves, but moreover in 
the very manner of. his Ex preſſions, that one would 


often think he tranſlates em. From whom, unleſs 


from the Hebrews, could the Egyptians have a Tra- 
ditiomsontaining ſuch wonderful Doctrine, and of 
which never any other People had heard, before the 
peculiar People of God were inſtructed in it? 

But *ris ſaid there are many Errors intermix'd 
with the Writings of Plato; that in his Explica- 
tion of the greateſt Truths, he is full of Doubts 


and Uncertajaty ; and *ris obſerv'd that Socrates 


conſtantly profeſſes that he. knows nothing: What 


advantage can be received from a man that knows 
nothing but his own Ignorance ? And. tis fit theſe 
Objections ſhould have an Anſwpv er. 


* *Tis certain P/ato is not without his Errors; but 


when they come. to be ſtrictly examin'd,- there are 


to be found in em ſome Traces of ancient Tradiri- 
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ons, and Predictions of the Prophets; and if theſe 
Traces are compar'd with the Doctrine of the Holy 
Scripture, one may diſcovef the Source of thoſe 
Errors, which by this means become one of the 


Proofs of the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion. For 
we mult be forc d to acknowledg that the.Heathens 
had a dim fight of divers great Truths, which be- 


| cauſe they were not to be fully unveiled till the 
coming of the Meſſiab, were involved in Darkneſs 
too thick to be penetrated by their Eyes. And this 


was predicted by the Prophets, who all declar'd 
that ( rift ſhould be the Light of the World. None 


but Jeſus, Chriſt was able to diſcover to em thoſe 


Myſteries, which were to be kept ſecret before his 
coming. Therefore tis no very ſurprizing thing, 
that ſuch Perſons as attempted to penetrate * theſe 
Myſteries, only by the Light of their Reaſon, did 


# evaporate into vain Imaginations. And for this 


reaſon we ought not to pretend to give a clear Expli- 


cation of the Truths of Religion by the Notions of 


this Philoſopher; but on the contrary ſhould explain 


his Notions by theſe Truths, this is the way to diſc 


play Light every where, and diſſipate all Errors. And 
when his Principles accord well with thoſe Truths, 
we may with very good advantage make, uſe of the 
proofs he has given fm. Ne 
The Doubts and Uncertainty, of which he is re- 
proached, about the moſt eſſential Points, are ſo far 


from ſhaking his Principles, that they only give 


the greater Confirmation to em, and one may ſa 
that Certainty and Conviction ſpring from theſe 


very Doubts. For inſtance in his Phædon, where 


he is treating of the great Objects of our Hope in 
the other Lite, he inſinuates that tis a very diffi- 
cult matter certainly to, know the Truth of theſe 
things, while we live here, and that how ſtrong 
ſcever the proofs Are, on which we may found an 


* Such as the Doctrine of tb tinity, the ReſurreRion, the 
Fall of the Creation of ris Souls of Men before their 


Bod ſes, * 


„ 


FE 
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Expectation of a happy Eternity, the greatneſs of 
the Subject and the natural Infirmities of Man are 
inexhauſtible Springs of Doubts and Uncertainties; MW 
for theſe ſpring up in multitudes from the ſtock of 
corrupt Nature, which . the moſt manifeſt 
Truths, and reſiſts the moſt evident proofs which 
Reaſon can produce. What was to be done then to 
diſſipate theſe Doubts? The Prophets had ſpoken, t. 
but their Oracles were yet obſcure, and men might | 
not diſcern in their Words the Divine Spirit that 
animated em. It was neceſſary that God himſelf 
ſhould ſpeak. Nothing leſs than an expreſs Promiſe, Ne 
nothing leſs than-a plain Divine Revelation could 
entirely diſperſe the Clouds of Ignorance and Incre- 
dulity, and convert theſe Doubts into Certainties. 
This is what * Plato confeſſes in expreſs Terms. 
For he brings in ſome Philoſophers that render Ho- 
mage to God, calling his Promiſes the Veſſel in 
which no danger is to be feared, and the only one in MM v 
which we can happily accompliſh the Voyage of this that 
Life, on a Sea ſo Peng ow and full of Rocks. Nend o 
Thus we ſee where his Doubts terminated ; they latter 
led Men to acknowledg the need they had of a Were 
God, to aſſure em of the reality of the great Bleſ. MOpini 
ſings for which they hop'd. And this is accom- for © 
pliſhed in the Chriſtian Religion; which as it is the 
only Religion that has God for its Teacher, ſo has 
alſo the Promiſes of Erernal Happineſs, of which 
the Prophets ſpake, and of which Plato had a 
aglimpſe; and for which the word of this God, by 
the confeſſion even of theſe Pagans, is a moſt certain 
Security. So that, by the acknowledgment of the 
"moſt enlighten'd Heathens, there are now no reaſon- 
able Doubts concerning the Truth of the Chriſtian JT 
Religion; that being the only Veſſel in which wes 
can never be loſt. And this is what the Prophets pinion 
predicted, that in Jeſus Chriſt Life and Immorta-¶ were! 
lity ſhould be fully brought to Light, and that he they 2 
thould be the defire of Nations. doubtf 
In his Phœdon. Vel. 2. ” 7; Were n 
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Tis not only in theſe principal Points that Plato 
doubts, but almoſt in every thing; and his doubts 


s; {Wave given occaſion to many to make a wrong 
of Mudgment of the Academick Philoſophy ; for it has 
ff {Wbcen imagined that it aſſerted nothing, bur accoun- 
ch ted all things equally uncertain, which is a very 


njuſt Suppoſition. Socrates and Plato were not of 
the number of thoſe Philoſophers, whoſe fluctua- 
ting minds kept em continually wandering, ſo that 
they had no fix'd and ſteady Principles. This was 


11 


elf Htrheir Principle and Rule; They taught that men 
ſe, could not of themſelves have any Opinion but what 
nd Nas founded only on Probabilities ; but that when 
re- God enlighten'd em, that which was no more than 
es. Opinion before now became Science: And this they 
ns. Nexplain'd by a pretty. Compariſon. Dedalus made 
Jo Mtwo ſorts of Statues that could walk, with this 
in 


difference, the one ſort had a Spirng which ſtop'd 
[em when one pleas'd, and the other had none; ſo 
that when they were let go, they run along to the 
end of their Line, and could not be ſtop'd, 'The 
latter were not of ſo great a Price, but the former 
were very dear. Now Socrates and Plato compar'd 
Opinion to theſe Statues, that could not be ſtopꝰd; 
om for Opinion is not ſtable, but is ſubject to change. 
the but when ' tis reſtrain'd and fix d by reafoning drawn 
has from Cauſes which the Divine Light diſcovers to 
nich Mus, then Opinion becomes Science, and is fix d and 
d a ſteady, like thoſe Statues which had that governing 
by Spring added to em. So that their meaning was, 
tain that Opinion turns only on Probability, which is 
the always like moving Sand, but that Science reſts on 
ſon· ¶ Certainty and Truth, which are a firm Foundation. 
tan Thus Socrates and Platodiſputed about every thing, 
we while they had only Opinions; but when theſe O- 
hets f pinions after ſerious reſearches and long labour, 
porta. were become Science by the Divine Light ; then 
t he they affirm d what they knew. Till then all was 
doubtful and uncertain to *em. But theſe Doubts 


poſitive 


were more wiſe and ſafe than the Arzogance of thoſe 
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poſitive Philoſophers, that raſhly affirm d every of. 
ting, and always took Opinion for Science. on 
The Third Objection againſt Socrates ; That he fou 
only knew that he knew nothing, is no more ſolid BY, 
than the former; and is to be anſwer d by the ſame WW fou 
Principle: and if I am not miſtaken, we ſhall find the 
in this Ignorance a marvellous Fund of Knowledg. ¶ find 
There are two ſorts of Ignorance, the one Natu- MW coy; 
ral, which is good or evil, according to the good cory 
or ill uſe that is made of it, and the other Acquired, 1 
and always good: For this latter is the Ignorance whi. 
of thoſe who after they have learned all that Men ¶ that 
can know, are convinc'd that they know nothing. WW kno! 
This was Socrates his Ignorance, it was * 4 learned ¶ are 
Tenorance that knows-it ſelf. : He had run through MW denc 
Aſtronomy, Geometry, Phyficks, Metaphyſicks, BW R 
Poetry, Polite Learning, &c. and ſaw the vanity W to tl 
of em. He even undertakes to prove that all theſe WM juſti 
Sciences are either uſeleſs or dangerous, and that Men 
nothing but the knowledg of God can make us hap- WW to Pp: 
Py, that where this Divine Science is not, there ¶ who 
can be no Good, and conſequently that there is 2 perſi 
ſort of Ignorance more uſeful than the Sciences; 
for this Ignorance ſeeks not for knowledg in it ſelf, ¶ does 
well knowing it hasmone, but only in God who is. able 
pleas'd. to fill its Vacuum, It was for this reaſon, ¶ belie 
Socrates always began his Inſtructions with an Affir- W to de 
mation that he knew nothing. By this he ſignified 80 
that our Souls have no true knowledg of any thing, read 
any farther than they are enlightned by God. That P“ 
they ſhould always look on that piercing Light, Cenſ 
in which alone they can ſee Light; and that when and : 
they turn their Looks another way they neceſſarily him? 
tall back into Obſcurity, and produce nothing but I I oni) 
the Works of Darkneſs. Let the Proud Wiſe Men Faths 
ol the World appear, and compare themſelves with But i 
this Ignorant Man. | ciple: 
- _ F "Tis an Expreſſion of Hocrates, which fates two ſorts of 0 St 
Ignorance, one that is ignorant of it felf, and t'other that knows God 
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So much for one of the uſes that may be made 


of Plato's Writings, which ought to be look'd up- 
on as ſo many Titles belonging to Chriſtianity, 
found long ago among the Pagans, and are ſo 
much the more venerable, in that ſo much as is 
found in 'em is faithfully copied from thoſe which 
the Prophets have left us; and in that which we 
find altered and corrupted, we may however diſ- 
cover the Veſtiges of thoſe Truths which theſe ir- 


reproachable Witneſſes publiſh'd. 4 
The ſecond uſe that may be made of em, and 


which is no leſs conſiderable than the former, is 


that by this means we may be confirm'd in the 


knowledg of a great many Chriſtian Truths which 
are prov'd in em with ſuch a * 4 and Evi- 


dence, as no reaſonable Man can reſt! 


Religion only propoſes them ; for it belongs not 
to the Majeſty of a God to prove the Neceſſity, 
Juſtice, and Truth of all he commands. He makes 


Men love what he requires, and that is more than 


to prove it to be reaſonable. But a Philoſopher, 
who has no Authority over us any farther than he 
erſwades us by his Reaſons, is obliged to give 
roofs of every thing he advances ; and thus Plato 


does, and his Proofs can't chuſe but be very agree- 


able to them that believe, and very uſeful to Un- 


believers, if they are but willing to attend a little 


to em for their Inſtruction. 


Some Learned and Zealous Perſon, who is well 
read in Eccleſſaſtical Hiſtory, will perhaps ſay; if 


Plato be ſo uſetul, whence come thoſe thundering 
Cenſures, which ſome of the Fathers of the Church, 
and above all, St. Chry/oftom have let fly againſt 


him? It would be a ſufficient Anſwer to this, ſhould 


| only oppoſe to it thoſe great Praiſes, which other 
Fathers have given him, eſpecially St. Auguſtin: 
But is it to be imagin'd, that thar the ſame Prin- 
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ciples that charm'd St. Auguſtin, were diſpleaſing 


to St. Chry/oſtom 2 No certainly : The Spirit of 
God is not divided, and Truth always * 7 
5 | e thoſe 


: 

: 

: 

N 

" 
. 
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ferent ways, which have given occaſion to two ve: 4 


_ Chriſtian Religion. 
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thoſe whom God is pleaſed to illuminate. III 
therefore endeavour to ſhew from whence this dif. 
ference of their Sentiments proceeded. il 
The Philoſophy of Plato was look'd on two dif- MF // 


ry oppoſite Opinions concerning 3 9 
Chriſtian Philoſophers look'd upon it as a Doc. Ti 
trine, which by it's Principles naturally led to the 1 


And Pagan Philoſophers conſidered it as a Doc- if 1 
trine, which contain d Morals as perfect as thoſe Ms; 
of Chriſtianity, and which might even take place City 
of this holy Religion. | Phil 

In the firſt reſpect it was worthy of all the En. 


comiums that have been given it by the greateſt in | 


Doctors of the Church, who came out of his Ming 
School. 5 talit 

And on the ſecond Account it deſerved the great 
eſt Anathema. The defects of this Philoſophy could to t. 
not be too much aggravated, nor could thoſe haugh- W Con 
ty Philoſophers that valued themſelves ſo much up- MW wha 
on it, be too much abaſed ; for the Wiſdom of the this 


Wiſe, and the Knowledg of the Learned are no vine 


better than Folly, if they lead us not to the know- ¶ they 
ledg of Jeſus Chriſt. P/pto himſelf, by his Prin- M with 


ciples, would furniſh us with Arms, to oppoſe thoſe Ml fed 


of his Admirers, that ſhould be ſo ſenſeleſs, as to Teſs 
take up with his Opinions, and ſhut their Eyes a- himt 
gainſt the bright Truths of Religion. © T 
But this Difference is now ceaſed : There are MW of t 
now none of thoſe ignorant Perſons. No Body is ff ous * 
ſo blind to prefer, or even compare Plato and So whic 
crates, 1 will not ſay to the Evangeliſts or Apoſtles, M This 
but to the meaneſt Chriſtian. So that there is no unde 
danger in ſetting a valne on thoſe Truths which are Arch 
found in Plato, and in rendering them all the Ho. Elog 
nour they deſerve. They are not the leſs worthy M Wh; 
of our reſpect, becauſe they proceed from the mouth 
of a Heathen. Did not God take Balaam from a. 
mong the Gentiles, to communicate his * 
am 
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him? When we render homage to the Truths fore. 
told by that covetous and corrupt Prophet, we don't 
*Zhonour the Prophet, but Him by whom he was in- 


ert of bim who propheſies, but the Oracle of him 


Plato and Socrates, whom God ſeems to have cho- 
ſen to be the firſt Heraulds of thoſe great Truths, and 


X- if 1 may venter to ſay it, the fore-runners of 
le St. Paul, in the moſt ſuperſtitious, and idolatrous 
cc BE City in the World. Twas the Doctrine of theſe 

E Philoſophers that had produced and cheriſhed thoſe 


. Sparks of knowledg, which this great Apoſtle found 
elt in the Hearts of ſome of the Athenians, concern- 


iN ſpir'd. For as St. Ambroſe ſays, * *I7s not the de- 


- BEoho calls, and which the Grace of God reveals. ' 
The greater the Darkneſs was that benighted thoſe 
Times, the more eſteem we ought to have for 
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ais ing the Reſurrection of the Dead, and the Immor- 


tality of the Soul. 


at What reſpect we have for this Doctrine will turn | 


d to the Glory of the Chriſtian Religion: For if the 
51-8 Conform ty of a part of P/ato's Opinions, with 
1p- BR what is revealed to us in the Goſpel, has foraiſed 
he this Philoſopher's Name, that he is called zhe di. 
no BY vine Philoſopher: What Eſteem and Veneration do 
W. they deſerve, whoſe Minds and Hearts are fill'd 


in. with all the Truths of Chriſtianity, and who are 
ole fed with the Celeſtial Doctrine, which our Lord 


to ſelus Chriſt learned of God the Father, and came 
a. himſelf to teach us? 
This Conformity of Plato, with the Doctrines 
are of the Goſpel, laſt Year engag'd a Learned and Pi- 
15 MF ous Eccleſiaſtique, to give a ſmall Extract of it, 
So- which was very well received by the Publick. 
es, This Extract, which was made in the Pallace, and 
no IF under rhe Eye of one of the beſt and moſt learned 
are Arch-Biſhops God has given his Church, is a great 
10- WW Elogium on the Doctrine of this Philoſopher. 
thy What greater Appprobation can it have than that 


unte Dei Gratid. bY Anbr. Lib, 6, Epiſt. 37. of 
2 a | O 


Non confitentis meritum, ſed vocantis oraculum eſt reye- 


N 
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of a Prelate, who ſo ſtrongly adheres to the word it! 
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of Truth, and is ſo diligent in inſtructing the 
People in it himſelf, as well as in cauſing others to | 
inſtruct *em. , ö n 
Another great Advantage to be gained out of ful 
Plato's Writings, is that a Man may form his Judg- i abl 
ment by em; and acquire that juſtneſs of Mind, ter 
and accuracy of reaſoning, which are neceſſary in lean 
all conditions of Life, in order to diſcern Truth fore 
from Error, that he may take the right ſide in all Mi 
Affairs that occur. For the Philoſophy of Socrates mo! 


is the ſource of good Senſe, as * Horace himſelf MW whi 


acknowledges.  _ Ws ns ters 
There is no Book in the World that teaches, ſo 1 


well as this, the Art of confuting Sophiſts, who Age 


by their * Maxims, labour to corrupt the muc 


where find Tuch ſharpneſs of Wit, ſo many Graces, 


but gradually-encreaſes it, fo that at length it be- 


Minds of Men, and to deſtroy Truth and good trod 
Senſe. As there will always be ſuch Impoſtors to grea 
be found, this Art will always be of very great uſe, ¶ Dial 
and there's no Man teaches it like Plato. There is I Heat 
nothing more compleat than his Logick, which in- Nat T 
fallibly gains its Point in every thing it undertakes ; IW that 
and tis impoſſible fora Man to defend himſelf from I the < 
the force of it. It may be compar'd to the Sun, I 
which when it riſes, ſcarce makes us feel its Heat, 


comes to hot to be endur d. . Ro 

I ſhall not Tpeak of the Charms of his Dialogues, 
which are unexpreſſible: There are no Satyrs 
or Comedies that come near em. We can no 


and decent turns of Thought, nor ſo much variety 
either of Conceptions or Expreſſions: Nor were 
Ironies ever ſo finely manag'd ; ſo that tis not ſo 
much an Entertainment of Reading as an Inchant- 
ment. In the Lite of P/ato I have ſufficiently ex- 
pos'd to view the advantages of Dialogue above 
all other ways of treating a Subject. I ſhall here Iimitat 


only add that that which contributes moſt to tender Hold, 


= 


In Arte Poetic, V. 310 Ihe cat 


1 
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it ſo agreeable and uſeful, is that Truth comes gradu- [ 


ally out of the Bowels of the Diſpute ; Juſt as when 
Pictures are. unrolled we lee the Perſons repreſented 
riſe up by degrees, till at laſt they appear in their 
full Proportion; and there is nothing more agree- 
able to the Mind than the ſpringing up of Truth af- 
ter this manner, the inſenſible progreſs of which even 


leaves the Soul time to be before hand with it, and to 
| foreſee its appearance. Now a Truth which our 


Minds have as it were divined, pleaſes us much 
3 


more than that which has been formally prov 


uneaſy. Os Te „„ 

Theſe Dialogues have been the admiration of all 
Ages: In the Reign of Trajan they were ſtill ſo 
much eſteemed at Rome, that they occaſion'd the in- 
troducing of a Cuſtom which was received with 


great applauſe; they us'd.to chuſe the ang of theſe . 
them by 
Heart, that ſo they might at their Feaſts recite em 


Dialogues; and make their Children leai 


at Table, with thoſe different Tones and Geſtures 


that were ſuitable to the Manners and Characters of 


the different Perſons whom Plato brings in ſpeaking; 
*Tis true this Cuſtom laſted not long; but that 
which put an end to it was no leſs. honourable than 


that which introduc'd it. For the Philoſophers that 


condemn'd and aboliſhed it, did ſo only becauſe they 


{accounted Plato too ſublime to be ſo uſed, and be- 
(cauſe they could not endure that Dialogues ſo ſeri- 


ous and {ſolid ſhould ſerve for a. Divertiſement at 
Table, and be heard amidſt the Meximent, Noiſe 


and Tumult of a Feaſt; And this Sentiment of theirs 


was ſupported by the Authority of Plato himſelf; 
who in his Banquet, being to ſpeak of the End o 

Man, of the Sovereign Good and other Theological . 
Matters, does not puſh on his Demonſtrations very 
tir ; he does not, according to his ordinary Cuſtom, 


imitate a vigorous Wreſtler, who never lets go his 
Hold, and who locks his Adverſary ſo cloſcly that 
he can't eſcape him; but he ſoftens his Proofs and 

kb inakes 


d to us, 
| which moſt commonly only irritates and makes us 
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makes em p 
inſinvation o 


dificulr Queſtions, exile thence this kind of Com- 


munity, and renew the Fealt of the Fox and the 


Crane. | | 
It I had only confider'd the Eloquence, the Strength 
and Harmony of theſe Writings, I confeſs J ſhould 


never have had the courage to tranſlate em; in doing | 


which, either through my own defect, or that of the 
Language in which I write, 1 have had the uneaſi 
neſs of finding my ſelf unable to preſerve a multi. 
tude of Beauties and Elegancies that render theſe 


- » Dialogues Maſter-pieces, nor to be equall' d. But 
conſider d, that teeing they contain d Matters of ſo 
great Importance and Neceſſity, it would be a great 


piece of Folly, to be ſo ſuperſtitious about Terms, 
as to deprive Mankind of ſo great an Advantage. 
And by good hap, that which is the moſt uſetul 
can't be hurt by my TranfJation. It preſerves the 
Art of Logick, and all the Truth which Socrates 

roves by that means, and that's enough. | Thoſe 
. — which conſiſt only in Expreſſion are not ſo 
neceſlary, and we may eafily forego em, provided 
we enjoy others; and not do like a certain Writer 
of the laſt Age, who after he had made very good 
Reflections on Socrates, and had acknowledged him 
to be an admirable pattern in all great Qualities, 
amuſes and perplexes himſelf with Trouble, that a 
Soul ſo lovely had met with a Body ſo deform'd, 
and diſagreeable to its Beauty. Which is as if 2 
- DSouldier in reading the great Actions of Ce/ar of 
| | Alexander 


leaſant, and attracts his Auditors by the | 
Fables and Examples, which — to 
be yd nor ſo much to convince as to divert 
ber no Queſtions ought to be ſtarted at Table 
but ſuch as may move the Soul after an agreeable | 
and uſ:tul manner, and ſuch as ever one may eatily 
undetſtand, and thoſe ought to be banith'd (to uſe | 

the Words of Democritrss ) that are thorny, and out of 
* which tis difficult to extricate one's felt. The Diſ. 
courſe at Table ought to be for every one, like the 
Wie. and ſuch as propoſe there abſtracted and | 


may 1 
tofore 
mentg 
of the 
Excel 
becau; 
tion O 
revolver 


if H¹X 


X other inclin'd his Head on one fide. 


T himſelf will eſcape. | 
that wherein this Philoſopher liv'd, that in all ap- 


who will be ſura ro condemn him. 
wherein nothing is, eſteem'd but Kiches ; wherein 
that Slavery, which leads to Wealth, is preter'd 
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Alexander inſtead of making advantage .of his read- 
ing, and learning the Art of War, ſhould diſtreſs 
and afflict his Mind, becauſe one was bald, and 

But it may be 1 have leſs reaſon to fear how it 
will go with my Tranſlation, than how Socrates 
Our Age ſo much reſembles 


pearance, if this wiſe Man now finds ſome intelli- 


gent Judges who will do him Juſtice, lie II find a 
reater number of Perſons extreamly, prejudic'd, 
In an Age 


to Liberty, and Men chule rather to ncuriſh the Vi. 


ces of others by their Flatteries, than to augment * 


their own Vertues by their Labour. The Tempe- 
rance, Frugality, Fortitude, Juſtice and Liberty of 
Socrates will be laugh'd at; and this will be but the 


accompliſhment of What he predicted. / my Fel. 


low-Citizens (lays he) haue not been. able to endirg 
my Maxime, much leſs will they be tolerable to 


Strangers. 


The greateſt part will not give themſelves ſo 
much trouble as to read him. T They 
ſooner read the Mlefran 1 ables, as St. Ferome lays, 
that is ſuch Pieces as corrupt the Heart and Mind, 


than Dialogues which inſpire nothing bur Wiſdom. 


And among thoſe that will read him, many will 
do it only out of Curiolity, for in our Time we 
may make the fame Complaint that was made here- 
tofore by Tar the Philolopher, an ancient Com- 
mentator on Plato. One asks for-P/aio's Dialogue 


of the Banquet, to have the pleaſure of ſeting the 


Exceſſes of Alcibiades. Another tor his Phedrx, 
becauſe *tis a Treatiſe of Criticiſm, and the Ora- 
tion of Ly/zas is examin'd in it; and orhers delire 

* Apology 6g. "ou 
revolventium, quam Platonis Libros. Sf. Jerome in the Preface 
of bis XII Book: on Iſaiah. | 
2 7 


Will much 


+ Mulrgq; pars major eſt Mileſias Fabul:s 


thoſe 


, 
[ 
[ 
| 
[ 


thoſe Dialogues which have the greateſt Reputation, 4 


Pleaſure; and not one of all theſe thinks of em. 
belliſhing his Mind by reading of theſe Books, ſo 
as to become more Modeſt, Temperate, Juſt; Pa. 
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and are accounted the beſt Pen d, only for a frivolous 3 


tient, and Pious. 1 
But thoſe who will prove the leaſt favourable to in 
Socrates, are a ſort of Men who highly value them. 10 
ſelves upon their refin'd Wit; and a great many of Ju 
thoſ: who are taken with the Pomp and Gay appear- M no 
ances of the World. | hi 
The former not having Eyes piercing enough to un 
diſcover the ſecret Light of thoſe hidden Beauties Ar 
that adorn theſe Dialogues, will count Socrates a I the 
Dull and Languid Author, becauſe he has no Witti- I Pre 
ciſins, nor Gentile Turns. An obſcure Perſon who I cre: 
never did any thing worthy to be read, ſhall call in M wh 
queſtion the Reputation of Socrates, a Perſon who IF pre 
has been an honour to Humane Nature by the Ex- and 
cellency of his Underſtanding; and ſhall prefer him. the 
ſelf to him, trampling under his Feet * zhe Teſti-¶ pro! 
monies which all the learned Men of Antiquity, and] tide: 
all Greece have rendred him, that for good Senſe, not 
Wit, Pleaſantneſs, Subtilty, Strength, Variety and I nitic 
Abundance, he excelled all that ever had appeared in|} Ima 
the Worll. A Man muſt have a great Stock of have 
good Opinion of himſelt, to appeal from ſo ſolemn I diffic 
a judgment, and to make his appeal to himſelf too. em, 
The latter are commonly corrupted by reading fri-: Spiri 
volous Books, which are wholly Compos'd for who! 
Oftentacion, and as Montague lays, cant perceive have 
Riches u,, they make a pompous Show, and ſo ¶ ject 
have 4 WIS for every thing that is Plain and Sim- I not d 
ple; being per ſuaded that what is Natural and Eaſy, ſhim 
is a Cin to Duinels and Stupidity. Theſe will think Nhe uſ 
it blow em to attend ro a Philoſopher who enter Ihe in 
ee a only with ſuch Diſcourſes as they count Vul. leaves 
Sac 111V14L,v0 is ſcarce ever to be found out of moſt 
Shops Who tas only of Husband-men, Smiths, equal 
* Cictro in his 3d Book of Oratory. ts Lt 
5 Maſons, Noes i 
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Maſons, Carpenrers, Shoemakers, and Taylors, 


and is eternally hammering on the ſame Subjects, and 


repreſenting the ſame Images. 
There are not wanting good Reaſons to prove to 


em, that as a Man ſometimes is thought plump. and 


Nes it loſe any thing of * Glory by their Simpli- 
3 


2 in good Caſe, when he is only /we//'d and bloated, 


{o that which is frequently taken for Accuracy of 


Judgment, is the Effect of ſome Diſtemper, and 
not at all the mark of a nice and fine Reliſh. The 


higheſt and moſt ſublime Conceptions are often hid 
under a form that appears Vile and Contemptible. 


Are not the moſt Celeſtial Truths propos'd to us in 


the Goſpel under Popular Images and Modes of Ex- 


preſſion, like thoſe us'd by Socrates 9 That which 
creeps on the Earth, is no leſs capable than that 
E which is rais'd to the Heavens, of ſerving for a Re- 
J preſentation to let the greateſt Secrets, both of Nature 


and Grace into our Underſtanding. Nay, many times 


the moſt Simple and Common Ideas are the moſt 


proper to impreſs Truth on the Minds of Men, for be- 


ſides that thele are more proportionate to us, they do 
not Tranſport us out of our ſelves as the moſt Mag- 
4% nificent Ideas do. If none but great and dazling 
Images could ſtrike us, God would not have fail'd to 


have conſtantly employ'd em, and fince*ris no more 
difficult for him to change Men than to illuminate 
'em,. he would have been ſo far from making his 
Spirit ſtoop to the Manners and Cuſtoms of thoſe 
whom he inſpired; that on the contrary he would 
have transform'd their Manners and Cuſtoms, to ſub- 


ject em in ſome ſort to his Spirit, and yer he did 
not do thus. When he inſpires Daniel, he leaves 
{imo ſpeak like a Man Educated in a Royal Court, 


he uſes only Great and Magnificent Ideas; and when 


Ihe inſpires a Shepherd, ſuch a one as Amos, he 
leaves him to explain himſelf by ſuch Terms as were 


molt familiar to him; but the Truth is every where 


Equally ſublime, and as it receives no acceſſion to 


ics Luſtre by the Majeſty of Figures, ſo neither 


City 


city. Socrates was ſo well perſuaded, that this Sim- 
plicity was alone capable to move and correct the 


of the Thirty Tyrants, commanded him to let all 


Account of what pais'd in the Time of Socrates 


his Friends and Enemies. 


glitter'd in the Courts of Kings, and had not been 
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Minds of Men, that when (vitias, the moſt Cruel 


the Artificers alone, and talk no more of em, he 
anſwer d; I muſt then let. all thoſe Conſequences a- 
lone too, which I draw from em, and muſt ſpeak no 
more, either of Holineſs'or Fuſtice, or any other Du. 
ties that become a Good Man. © | 

' Bur perhaps our Cenſors will have leſs deference 
for the Authority of Reaſons, that for that of Ex- 


amples: *Tis therefore neceſſary to give them an 
himſelt; and to ſhew 'em the Characters, both of 
* On the one fide were the moſt ſtupid and moſt 


corrupt among the People, ſome of whom, through 
ignorance, laugh'g at his Morality, and the manner 


of his Behaviour: Others through the Corruption «5, 
of their Hearts, could not endure his Generous Li. nis 
r | tal 


On the other fide, Perſons of the greateſt Ho. 
nour, and of chief Note in the Commonwealth; 
Pericles, Nicias, Xenophon, Apollodorus, Criton, 
Critobulus, Ejchinus, Antiſtbenes, &c. Theſe found 
infinite Charms in his Converſation. Who is it that 
is ignorant of Alcibiades © No Man had more Wit, 
or a truer guſt of things; he was one of the beſt 
made, Braveſt, moſt Gallant, moſt Magnificent, 
moſt Ambitious, and Niceſt Men in the World; 
he was at the Head of the Athenians, he comman- 
ded their Armies, he had won ſeveral Battles,he had 


rudely treated 'by Queens. According to the Maxims 
of the World, there's nothing more Bright and II- 
luſtrious than ſuch a Man as this. Vet this ſame 
Alcibiades amidſt all this Glory and Pomp, is ſo far 
from being offended at Socrates his way and man. 
ner of Deportment, vhich were ſo oppoſite to his 
own, that he no ſooner became acquainted with him, 
' * Xznopb. in the iſt Book of the Memorable Things of 1 * 
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and the ſolid Gracefulneſs of his Converſation, that 
he knew not how to leave him ; he was enchanted 
with his Diſcourſes, which he preferd to the moſt 
excellent Muſick ; * he confeſſes, that a Man could 
neither hear him ſpeak, nor even hear others repeat 
what he had ſaid, without being tranſported. The 
Force and Truth of his Words diew Tears from 


him, and made him even leap for Joy. He com- 
par d him to certain Statues of Satyrs and Silenes, 


which were made to open and ſhut; to look on the 
out-lide of em, nothing was more ugly; but when 
they were open'd, all the Deities were found in*em 
together. He hardly lov'd or reſpected any one be- 
ſides him, and he never met with him, but he took 
ott from his own. Head the Crown, which he, ac- 
cording to the Cuſtom, wore on days of Ceremony, 
and put it on the Head of Socrates. : 
Therefore there is no medium, we inuſt judge of 
Socrates either as the worſt and meaneſt of the Athe- 


nians did, or like Pericles and Alcibiades; we may 


take our Choice. as | 

All theſe Contradictions which I have foreſeen, 
and which indeed may make theſe Dialogues be- 
come to the greateſt part of Readers life thoſe 
exquiſite Dainties that were formerly ſet on Tombs, 
have not diſcourag'd me, bur only convinc'd me 
that a bare Tranſlation, though never ſo exact and 


faithful, would not make a ſufficient impreſſion on 


the Minds of ſome Men, if it were not ſupported 
by ſomething, that might prevent all theſe Incon- 
veniencies, or at leaſt a good part of em; and 1 
could think but of two ways to {ſucceed in this. 
The firſt was, to place an Argument at the Head 


of every Dialogue, to explain the Subject of it, to 


unfold the Art and Method of it, and to take par- 


ticular notice of every thing in it of the greateſt im. 


* 1n the Dialogue of the Banquet. | 
+ Quaſi appoſitiones Epularum circumpoſitæ Sepulchro, Ec- 
| E's 


| 


portance. 


but he was ſtruck with ſuch a ſenſe of his Merit, 
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portance. The Arguments of Marſilius Ficinus do 
not go to the Matter of Fact; beſides, they are too 
abſtracted, and are abundantly more difficult to be 
underſtood than the Dialogues themſelves. And 
thoſe of De Serres are too wide and indefinite, they 
never well fix the State of the Queſtion, or the 
Quality of the Proofs ; nor do they ever explain ei. 


ther Plato s Deſign, or his Addreſs. Now an Argu- 


ment ought to be a faithful Guide always to attend 
the Reader, to conduct him where ever he goes, and 
Always to ſet him into the right Pat... 
The ſecond way was to make Remarks to elucidate 
the principal Difficulties to render the hidden Beau. 
ties diſcernable, to explain the Train of Reaſoning, 
and the Solidity of the Principles and Proofs, and 
to help to diſcover what is falſe, from that which 
is true. | 3 

Mar ſilias Ficinus did not ſo much as think of this; 
De Serres on this Account is more uſeful than he; 
for by his Marginal Notes he at leaſt hinders you 


from loſing the Thread of Platos Reaſoning, and | 


makes you. comprehend the Train and Progreſs of his 


Proofs : But yet he abandons you in the greateſt dif | 


ficulties. 
In the Time of Maximus Tyrius; that is in the 
ſecond Age, it was very earneſtly deſired, that ſome 
one would undertake to elucidate thoſe obſcure and 
knotty Paſſages of Plato; above all in what reſpects 
his Opinions in Theology, and many Philoſophers 
labour d in this Work, as may be ſeen in his Life; 
but with ſo little ſucceſs, that inſtead of reſolving 
the Difficulties, they have increaſed em. They 
have ſcarce aſſiſted me once or twice in the Ten Dia. 
logues which I have Tranflated ; and they would 
have very often led me into Miſtakes if I would 
have followed em. „ TTT . 
The cauſe of their Errors was, that they did not 
draw from the true Fountain, and had a mind to ex- 
plain P/ato by Ariſtotle's Principles, which are ver 
different from thoſe of Plato. The latter is mo 
EO” NE commonly 
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commonly conformable to ſound Theology, or may 
be very eaſily reduc'd to it by his own Principles 
well explain'd : But 'tis otherwiſe with his Diſciple, 
and where Plato may be once corrected by Ariſtorle, 
Ariſtotle may be corrected a hundred times by Plato. 

don't preſume ſo much on my own Ability, as 
to think I have filled up all the Devoirs of a good 
Interpreter; without doubt ſome Difficufties will 
yet be found in that which I have Tranſlated, but 
perhaps all of *em ought not to be imputed to me. 
Obſcurities ordinarily ariſe from three Cauſes, from 
the Sublimity of the Subject, from the Igonrance 
of the Interpreter, and from the Incapacity or Un- 


attention of the Reader. It will be reaſonable for 


the Reader to accuſe me of ſome of em; but let 
him alſo ſometimes accuſe, either the Subject or him- 
ſelf: If this Conduct be obſerved, I may venture 
to hope for the Diminution of theſe Difficulties. 
At the end of the firſt Volume the Reader will 
find an Abridgment of Three Dialogues, which are 


Jalſo entirely Tranflated in the ſame Volume. That 


which has given occaſion to this Repetition, is as 


follows; I had a very great defire to publiſh Plato 


in French, but I made this Reflection ; that Philo- 


ſophy, as Plato himſelf ſomewhere ſays, requires 


Free Men who are Maſters of their Time ; and who, 
provided they find the Truth, don't enquire whether 
the Diſcourſes that lead to it, are long or ſhort : 
But nothing in our Time is more rarely found, than 
theſe Free Men. Some are ſo oppreſs'd with Care 
and Bufineſs, that they are ſcarce ever at their own 
diſpoſal ; and others are ſo continually agitated and 
ſhuffled by a Thouſand Paſſions, that they are always 
in Action, without doing any thing, and reſemble 
lo many fugitive Slaves. TO Sms, 

Therefore to Accomodate Plato to the Occupa- 


tions of the former, and the reſtleſs Humour of the 


latter, I thought ſuch Abridgments might be made, 
3 would be of very great Uſe; and I made ſome, 


n which I preſerved, the beſt I could, the Spirit of 


Socrates 
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Thought by obſerving the effect theſe Abridgments 
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Socrates and his Method, ſo that none of his Prin. 
cipal Strokes might be loſt. From hence I ſupposd 
two confiderable Advantages might be drawn. Firſt, 
That by this means Plato might be read in a Weeks 
time, and then, that the Truths he reaches, would 
be more defply ftix'd in the Mind; becauſe the 
Proofs being more contracted, would make a more 
lively Impreſſion. I was farther confirm'd in this 


produced on all that heard em read; every one was iſ ®: 
mov'd by em, and could not chuſe but feel the force HA 


of em. ; | | 
But it muſt be confeſsd to the Glory of Plata 2 
0 


and perhaps ſomewhat to my Shame too, that when 550 
I vas on the point of committing em to the Preſs, Fs © 


and was willing to review 'em by the Original, I «. 
was my ſelf diſguſted with my Work, and found in ¶ ratdo 
the Original ſo many Elegancies which I had not 
been able to preſerve; that I was afraid I. ſhould 


make it ſuſtain too great a loſs in not publiſhing it 


entire, for nothing can be taken from it, that is not 


worthy to be admired. And to think there are any 


Vacuities and uſeleſs parts in his Writings, is but to 
deceive ones:felf. There is a great deal of diffe. 
rence between a Man's quitting his Subject, and 
{founding it to the bottom. Plato always goes back 
to firſt Principles, and examines every Subject on all 
its different fides; he maintains that this is the 
only way to make ſure Demonſtrations ; and he is 
every where ſuch an Enemy to long Diſcourſes, that 
18, ſuch as are uſeleſs, that he looks upon em 3s 
the Rock on which Truth is ſplit, and as the Cha 
racter, not of a Philoſopher, but of a Sophiſt 


Ihis obliged me to alter my Reſolution : Howeve, 


in Obedience to ſome Perſons of very great Merit, 
who deſired theſe Abridgments of me, I have pub 


_ liſhed three, that the Publick may draw ſome pro 


> 5 


fit from em, or at leaſt may make a Judgment 0 


Em. 


I might here have a fair occaſion to anſwer the 


I Time to defend Plato; for he ſufficiently defends 
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nvectives that have been made againſt Plato in our 
Time : But fince they come only from ſuch Perſons * 
as never read ſo much as one of his Dialogues; per- 
haps they'IL change their Sentiments when once 
they have read him. Beſides, tis waſting of ones 


| 
| 
himſelf; and that may be ſaid of him with yet | | 
more Juſtice, which the greateſt of the Latin Hiſto- 
rians {aid of Cato, equally ridiculing the Praiſes Ci. 
cero had given him, and the Satyrs Ce/ar had made 
on him. * None could ever augment the Glor | 
of this Great Man by his Praiſes, nor. diminiſh it hy | 
his Satyrs. N | 


* Cujus Gloriz neque profuit quiſquam laudando, nec vitupe- 1 


rando quiſquam nocuit. T its Lvius. 
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ry Houſe for their own. Some remains of Reaſon 


LIFE 


ſo made him loſe all the advantages of his Origin. 
Tue Riſ of Tis from this Fountain his Poſterity have deriv'd all 


= 151 their Errors. Being unhappily taught what Good 


of 'Philoſo- 
phers, 
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fd WITH = 
An Account of the Principal of be 
his Opinions in Philoſophy. 


OD was pleas'd to endow the firſt Man 
with true Wiſdom; but the Paſſions 
{oon communicated to him their Mortal 
Poyſon, and precipitated him into 2 
ſtate of Rebellion againſt his Maker. and 


they had loſt, by the Evils they ſuffer d, they made 
their beſt Efforts to repair their loſs. But fince Man 
in a ſtate of Perfection had not ſtrength enough to 
keep that Happineſs he enjoy'd ; how ſhould he be 
able when in a ſtate of Corruption, to put himſelf 
in poſſeſſion of that true Good, of which Sin had 
deprived him? No, *tis not to be expected from him, 
that he ſhould conduct us back to our former Feli. 
City, This is the work of God and not of Man. 
All the wiſe Pagans may in this reſpe& be com. 
par'd to drunken Men, who while they have a mind 
to return Home, knock at every Door, and take eve- 


ſtill gave em a diſcovery of what they ought to 
ſeek; and an inexhauſtible Source of Blindneſs and 
Corruption, ſtill hinder'd 'em from finding it, or if 
they found it from embracing it. Socrates was the 
firſt of em, who was eminently diſtinguiſh'd from 
others by a clearer and purer Light (which perhaps 

6s Was 


— 
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was the Reward of his Modeſty and Humility) and 
acquir d 2 more ſublime and certain knowledg of the 


Duties of Man, of the Nature of God, of the Law 
of Nature, and of Juſtice. Therefore Plato ſays of 
him, that he added Fire to Fire, thereby ſignifying, 
that by amaſſing together thoſe degrees of Light, 


which he found ſcatter d up and down; and giving 


em a new Luſtre by his luminous and fruitful Mind, 


he ſpread Light far and near, and rais'd a great Flame 


out of that, which before his time, was but a num- 
ber of little Sparks almoft buried under the Aſhes : 


But this ſublime knowledg of his, was not without 
a mixture of many Errors; ſo that to gain advantage 
by his Doctrine, which has been preſerv'd and im- 
prov'd by P/ato, care muſt be taken to ſeparate the 
Truths which it pleas'd God to diſcover to him, from 
the Falſhoods and Illufions, in which he himſelf in- 
volv'd *em. This we may moſt certainly do, fince 
we have the true meaſure of Truth in our Hands, 
which is the Word of God. All he fays, that is 
conformable to this, is undoubtedly true; and may 
moreover ſerve to prove the Truths of the Chriſtian 


Religion; and whatever is oppoſite to it, is the fruit 


of Falſhood and Error. And the Doctrine of Plato 
it ſelf has this advantage, that ſuch an Examen as 
we plead for is one of his principal Rules, and his 
iſt Principle ; for he maintains, that nothing ought 
ever to be received in any Science, but what agrees 
with * Eternal Truth, and with the Oracles of God. 

Plato founded the Old Academy on the Opinions 
of Pythagoras, thoſe of Heraclitus, and thoſe of 
Socrates, and- by adding to the diſcoveries of theſe 


great Men that Light which he had acquir'd in his 
Travels, and had deriv'd from the ſame Springs, he 


cſtabliſh'd a Sect of Philoſophers much more perfect 
than thoſe that had appear'd in the World before 


him. However, I ſhall not look back fo far as thoſe _ 


* By this Erernal Truth Plato means an ancient Tradition, 
which he pretends the firſt Men received from God, and tranſmit- 
ted to their Poſterity. | 

Philoſo- 
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Philoſophers I have mention d, whoſe Opinions may Me 
be ſeen in Dziggenes Laertius. I'll ſay but a Word . 
of them by the way, and confining my ſelf only to MW ;; 
what relates to Plato. I ſhall firſt give an Account / 
of his Life; after this I ſhall explain his Doctrine, . / 
and examin it with reſpect to Morality, Religion, ., 
Policy, Phyficks and Logick. I ſhall as much as 1 


in me lies, diſcover the Source, both of the Truths MW ;; 
and Errors he teaches : I ſhall ſpeak of his way of . 11 
treating the Subjects on which he inſiſts: From IM « 


thence I ſhall proceed to make a Judgment of his 
Stile; I ſhall ſpeak of his Principal Interpreters, 
and in fine {hall give a Tranſlation of ſome of his the 
Dialogues ; the Method and Subjects of which 1 
ſhall explain; and here I ſhall remark whatever [| 
think may be {till of uſe to us. *Tis with ſuch a Meonſi 
diſpoſition of Mind as this, that we ſhould read Mah: 
the Works of the Heathens ; for thoſe who are too 
much enamour'd of em, and take up with them, d- 
never find enough Truth in em ro give 'em Satis. eſpe 


gainſt Vice, but continue to want the true Food of with: 
Souls, and remain indigent of ſolid Vertue. This 


Method I ſpeak of, is taught us by a * Learned Ito hi 
Father of the Church, and was followed by him- his V 


ſelf, as he informs us in the + Letter he wrote to Hon 


Pope Damaſirs ; in which, after he had applied to ore 


this purpole, the + Law God gave his People, con- MWeeliv: 
cerning a ſtrange Woman, when taken Captive in Nas th 
War, who was not to be married to an Ifraelite, 


| IP 
till he had caus'd her. to change 1 Clothes, to be MThoſ 
purified, and to have her Nails and her Hair cut; 


he adds. © We do the ſame when we read the Hea- MProdi 


* then Philgſopbers (who to us are that ſtrange Wo 


St. Jerome, Letter 146. f Deut. Chap. 7. 
I Traque & nos facere ſolemus quando Philoſophos legirnus, N * T 
quando in manus noſtras libri veniunt ſapientiæ ſæcularis; fi quid ¶ there 
in eis utile reperimus, ad noſtrum dogma convertimus, fi quid ve- ¶ who pe 
ro ſuperfluum, de Idolis, de amore, de cura ſæcular ium rerum, Ah o, 
hæc radimus, his Calvieium inducimus, hac in unguium morem whom 
ferio acutiſſimo reſecamus. | | 5 | 
nan 
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& man) and when the Books of the Wiſdom of 757 
© Werld fall into our hands. If we find any thing 


to in em that is profitable, we make uſe of it by re- 

unt . /erring it to our own Principles; and when we 
ne, ind ay thing uſeleſs and ſuperfluous, as when the 
© ;reat of Ido!s, of Love, and of the Care of Earth. 

as . /y an Periſhable things, this we pare away. Theſe 

ths are the Clothes which we take from this ſtrange 


F* with a ſharp Inſirument. ; 
By this means we reſtore to the good Philoſophy 
and ſound Theology of the Ancient Hebrews, what 
the Greeks have ſtollen from em, for they are en- 
rich'd only with their Spoils. 


onſequently was of the Family of Codrus King of 
thens, and thus his Genealogy may be Trac'd to 
eptune by Neleus King of Pylos, from whom 


man Perictione, * tis pretended that Apollo appear d 
to him in a Dream, and forbad him to approach 
his Wife, becauſe ſhe was with Child by Him. Ari 


ore as his Wife, but as a Goddeſs, till ſhe was 
eliver'd of Plato, on the Day of Apollos Nativity, 
as the Delians affirm. Platarch makes a Reflection 
pon this, which deſerves not to be forgot. He ſays, 


and moſt dangerous Diſtempers. And St. Jerome 
* Theſe Suppoſitions were uſuil in thoſe Times, for inſtance, 


quid there was ſoon after this, a Woman of the Kingdom of Pontus, 
ve · ¶ vho perſuaded a multitude of People that ſhe was with Child by 
um, Apo, and was brought to Bed of a Son, who was nam'd Silenus, 


rem whom Lyſander was willing to make uſe of to carry on the Deſign 


ſome- 


[Thoſe that have made Apollo Plato's Father, have 
done that God no diſhonour in attributing to him the 
Production of a Man, who is the Phyſician of Souls; 
and labours to cure em of the moſt violent Paſſions, 


he had laid to make himſelf King of Sparta. f The 7th of Feb. 


* Woman, theſe are the Nails and Hair we cut off 


Plato deſcended from a Brother of Solon, and 


odris deſcended in the Fifth Generation: So that in 
reſpect of his Birth, his Nobility was as great as 
any the Pride of any Man can Hlatter themſelves 
withal. Ariſton having eſpous'd his Couſin Ger- 


on obey'd; and now look'd upon Perictione no 
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Feſus Chriſt. He was at firſt call'd 4ri/tocles, af. 


nyſius, made his Exerciſes under Ariſton of Argos, 


MMetellus of Agrigentum, he apply'd himſelf to 
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The Life of Plato. 
ſomewhere obſerves, That thoſe Philoſophets who la 
firſt gave out this Fable, did not believe that he whom MW m 
they look'd upon as the Prince of Wiſdom, could o 
be born of any other than a Virgin. 

Plato was born the firſt Year of the Eighty eighth 
Olympiade, that is 426 Yeats before the Nativity of 


ter the Name of his Grand-Farher : His Wreſtling- 
Maſter call'd him Plato, from his broad ſquare 
Shoulders; and he continued ever after to bear this 
Name. In his Infancy as he was one Day {leeping 
under a Myrtle Tree, tis {aid a Swarm of Bees 
ſettled upon his Lips,. which was taken as an Omen 
to ſignifie that his, Style would be extreamly ſweet. | 
He began his Studies under a Grammarian call'd Dio. 


learn'd Muſick of Draco the Athenian z and under 


Painting and Poeſy; he even made ſome Tragedies 
which he burnt when he was 20 Years of Age, after 
he had heard Socrates. To this Philoſopher he en. 
tirely adher d; and having a marvellous. Inclina. 
tion to Vertue, made ſo good a Proficiency by the 
Diſcourſes of this Righteous Man, that at 25 Years 
of Age he gave ſuch proofs of his extraordinary 
Wiſdom, as made it appear that he was already ca- 
The Lacedemonians had then made themſelves 
Maſters of Athens, and Ly/ander eſtabliſhed chere 
the Government of 3o, who at firſt Rul'd with ſome 
kind of Mildneſs, but foon after made uſe of a Ty 
rannical Power. At this Juncture Plato gave a very 
conſiderable Inſtance of the freedom of his Soul, and 
ſhew'd he could not truckle to make his Court to a 
Tyrant. Lyſander, who made all ſtoop to him, and 
had render'd himſelf formidable by his Cruelties, 
kept ſome Poets about him, who made it their buſi- 
nels to celebrate his Glory, and Hitter his Vanity. 
Antimachus and Niceratizs were of this Number; 
they made Verſes in Praiſe of Ly/ander, by 7555 A 
| mula 
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16 lation; he being made Judge of their Perfor- 
m mance, gave the Prize to Nzeratzs. Antimachys 
14 overborn with this Diſgrace, ſuppreſſed his Poem: 
P/ato who lov'd him for his fine "pray endeavour'd. 
th to encourage him, and without fearing Lyſander's 
ok Reſentment, told him, that he was not ſo much to 
if. be blam'd as his Judge; for (ſaid he) Ignorance is 
g. as bad a Diſtemper in the Eyes of the Mind, as 
re 8 blindneſs in thoſe of the Body. 1 | 
ais Plato's Merit which now began to be much taken 
ng notice of, induc'd the Miniſters of Tyranny ro make 
des the greateſt efforts they could to draw him to their 
en Party, and to engage him to concern himſelf in the 
et. Government. Nothing was propos'd to him but 
57%. vrhat was ſuitable to his Age, and agreeable to his 
Maxims. Indeed all his Ambition lay in a defire 
ler of making the Knowledge he had acquir'd, ſervicea- 
to ble to his Countrey; and he was fo far perſuaded 
ies by the Promiſes of thoſe Thirty Tyrants, that he did 
ter not deſpair of inducing em at length to abandon 
en- their Arbitrary Methods; and Govern the City with 
na- Mall the Wiſdom and Moderation of good Magiſtrates. 
the While he employ'd his Thoughts to this purpoſe 
ars Night and Day, and was in ſearch of the moſt pro- 
ary per means to make this Deſign ſucceſsful, he care- 
fully obſerv'd all their Steps: But ſoon perceiv'd 
that the Miſchief grew worſe and worſe ; and that 
the Spirit of Tyranny was too deeply rooted, to 
leave him any hope of being able to deſtroy it. 


Murders and Proſcriptions ; and while he had a 
thare in the Publick Affairs, it came to this Point, 


and that he muſt either be a Confederate in their Crimes, 

to a er a Victim to their Fury. The preſſure of this Miss- 

and fortune, which none but God himſelf could redreſs; 

es, {gave a check tohis Ambition, and made him willing ,-4 
fi- No wait for more favourable Times. | 


xr; Irtentions; for the Thirty Tyrants were expell'd, - 


CO eee Üʃs 


* Theſe Thirty Tyrants filled the whole City with 5 


Fortune ſoon appear d willing to ſecond his good * 
of See Renophon's Hiſtory of 1 Lib. 2. * Fant 


gun 
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and the Form of the Government quite changed. 
This gave a little Revival to P/azo's Hopes, when 
almoſt extinguiſhed. Bur it was not long before he 
| nerceiv'd that this new form of Government was no 
better than the former; and that the State every day | 
receivd new Wounds. Nay Socrates himſelf was 
ſacrificed upon this Revolution. The Laws were 
trampled under foot, Order and Diſcipline were no 
more regarded, and all Authority was in the Hands ha 
of the People, who were always more formidable tat 
than any Tyrants could be. It was impoſſible to Liv 
rectify this Diſorder, for a Man that ſhould under. M. 
take it had need of good Friends; and in ſo great a of 
Confuſion, the Fidelity of old Friends becomes as wit 
| ſuſpected as that of new ones is dangerous. 
Plato knew not what to determine under theſe of 
Circumſtances. He had no expectation of help from 
the neighbouring Cities, where Confuſion reigned 
no leſs than it did at Azbens. In an Age wherein 


Philoſophy was advanc'd to its higheſt perfection, 1 
Injuſtice was carried to the laſt extremity, which is to / 
the ordinary effect of that Contempt of Truth which his 
Men ſometimes manifeſt, when it ſhines upon 'em be r 
with the greateſt evidence. This Inundation of In-: treat 
Juſtice and Violence augmentcd the love which Pla wiic 
bore ro Philoſophy ; He caſt himſelf into its Arms as The 
into a ſafe Port, fully convinc'd that the Welfare of whic 
Cities and of particular Perſons depend on it; and they 
that it is impotiible to be happy without it. At this his 1 


time he heard the Diſcourles of Craty/zzs who taught Put t 
the Philoſophy of Heraclitus, and Hermogenes who doub 
taught that of Parmenides. He afterward went to doub 
HMegara to fre Euclid who founded the Megarick I requi 
Sect. From Alegara he paſs'd to Cyrene to perfe tear | 
himſelf in the Aathematicks under Iheodorus, who callin 
was the greateſt Mathematician of his Time. He told 
then vilited E-ypt, and conversd a long time with 
the Egyptian Prieits, who taught him a great part em © 
OL their traditions, and made him acquainted with ſeriou 
the Books fee, and thoſe of the Prophets. MM Petty 


While 


I 
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While he was at Memphzs there arriv'd a Lacede- 


monian who was ſent by Ageſilaus todefire the Prieſt 


Connuphzs to explain a certain Inſcription which was 


W found on a Copper Plate in the Tomb of Alemene. 


This Prieſt after he had ſpent three days in looking 


over all ſorts of Figures and Characters, anſwer' d, 


that the Letters of this Plate were ſuch as were 
uſed in Egypt, in the time of Proteus, that Hercules 
had carried them into Greece, and that they con- 
tain'd an Admonition which God gave the Greeks to 


live in Peace; by inſtituting Sports in honour of the 


Muſes, by the ſtudy of Philoſophy, and other parts 


|of Learring, and by diſputing vos auniniFanc 


with Reaſons, and Words of Juſtice, with a defign 
only to know the Truth and to follow the Dictates 
of it. ITis probable this Prieſt was not able to read 


the Inſcription, but wiſely made ule of ſo favourable 


an occaſion to appeaſe the Grecian Wars, which was 


* 


infinitely better than if he had read it- 
This Stratagem of Connuphis was ſoon ſerviceable 


is to Plato for a like deſign; for when he was upon 


his return with Simmias, and on the Coaſt of Curia, 
he met ſome Men that came from Delos, who en- 


treated him to explain a very terrible Prediction 


which they had received from the Oracle of Apollo. 
The Purport of it was, that the Miſeries under 
which the Greeks labour'd ſhould not ceaie, till 
they had doubled the Cubical Altar which was in 


his Temple. They told him they had attempted to 


put this Order in execution, but that when they had 
doubled each fide of the Altar, inftead of making it 
double as they hop'd to have done, and as the God 
requir'd, they made it eight fold; which made em 
fear the continuation of their Calamities. Plato 
calling to mind what the Egyptian Prieſt had done, 
told em, that God did bur mock the Greeks for 
their Contempt of Sciences; and by reproaching 
em of their Ignorance and. Stupidity, exhorted em 
ferioully to apply themſelves to the ſtudy ot Geo- 
Wk which alone would make em able to find 
2 two 


36 


Ste Plu- 
tarch in the ying had a Servile Education under a Tyrant, and 
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heard the Precepts of this Philoſopher, but hi 
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two proportional Lines to double a Cubical Body by 


Mi 


equally augmenting all its Dimenftons. And added, 


that if they had a mind to correct their Work, it | ©: 
was but to addreſs themſelves to Exdoxws or Heli. 8 
con; but that God had no deſign at all to have his . 
Altar doubled, and that the only thing he requird 0 

by the Oracle was, that they ſhould lay down their 110 


Arms to converſe with the Muſes, and moderate W 
their Paſſions by the Study of Letters, and Sciences; . 
in rendering mutual Love and Service, inſtead of he 
hating and deſtroying one another. He went aftet 
this into Italy, where he heard Ph1/o/a75 and Eur. 
tus, who were Pythagorean Philoſophers. From} 
thence he paſsd into Szci/y to ſee the Wonders of, 
that Ifland : By this time he had arrived to forty] 4 
re. _— 
This Voyage, which was purely the effect of his 
Curioſity, laid the firſt foundations of the Liberty 
of Syracuſe, . and made way for thoſe great 
things that were put in Execution by Dion, * the 
Brother. in. Law and Favourite of Doinyſius the Elder 
There was at that time a Young Man who was for 
naturally Couragious and Magnanimous; but ha tr, 


being accuſtomd to the Submiſſions and Slavery of af ,-, 7 
Cringing and Timerous Courtier, and which is yet / 

more pernicious, brought up in Luxury, Opulence Pn: 
and Lazineſs, would have ſuffer'd thoſe precious 4 


Seeds ct Vertue to die in his Soul, had not Plat > 
reviv'd them by his Diſcourſes. He had no ſooner berry 


Mind was ſo inflam'd with the love of Vertue, th 
he deſir d nothing ſo much as to embrace and fol He 
low it. And perceiving with what facility Plat 


had chang'd his Mind, he believ'd he might pro Plato 
duce the ſame eFect upon that of Dionyſius t00, latter 
and could not reſt till he had engag'd this Prince to 
have a Conference with him. Dionyſius, who than 1/5 
For he was the Son of Hipparinus, whoſe Daughter Djonyii 
— RY — _ : ; to ſigi 
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enjoy'd a great deal of Leiſure, conſented to this En. | 


terview. Their Diſcourſe was wholly on Vertue, and 
they preſently fell into a Diſpute about the Narure 
of true Fortitude : Plato prov'd that this could by 
no means be attributed to Tyrants, who are ſo far 
from being Valiant and Brave, that they are more 
Weak and Timorous than Slaves. They afterwards 


came to ſpeak of Utility, and of Juſtice. Plato 
2 ſhew'd that nothing could be properly ſaid to be 
uſeful, but that which is Honeſt and Juſt; and 
made it * that the Life of Juſt Men was 
happy amid 
of the Unjuſt miſerable in the very boſom of 
2 Proſperity. Dionyſius who found himſelf convinc'd 


the greateſt Adverſity; and that 


by his own Experience, could no longer hold the 


g Diſcourſe, but with a pretence of making a Jeſt of 
his Morals, told him his Diſcourſes ſavorr'd of 
Old Age; to which Plato replied, that his ſavour'd 


of Tyranny. This Prince not accuſtom'd to hear 
ſuch odious Truths, ask'd him very importunately 


for what he came into Sicily? Plato anſwer'd that, 


He came thither to ſeek a good Man. And by thy 
Speech, replied Dionyſius, it ſeems thou haſt not 


yet found one. 


In another Conference which was no leſs ſmart 
than the former, the Tyrant to intimate to P/ato, 
that he ought to conduct himſelf with more Cau- 
tion before him, and not to uſe ſo provoking a Li- 
berty of Speech, mention'd theſe to Verſes to him, 


* In every Iyrant's Court 
He a meer Slave becomes, who enters free. 


Plato return'd him theſe two Lines, changing the 


latter thus, 


3 n every Tyrant's Court 
ho enters*free, ſhall nt re become a Slave. 


to ſignifie that a True Philoſopher can never loſe 
* Theſe are two Lines of Sophocles. 


2 | his 


| 


| 
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is Liberty. Dion fearing the Prince's Diſpleaſure 
en have fome fatal effect, ask d a 
Diſmiſſion for Plato, that he might take the ad van. 
tage of a Vellel that was to carry back Poluides the 
Lacedemonian Ambaſſador. Dionyſius gave him leave 
to go bur preſſed the Ambaſſador with great im. 


portunity, either to take Plato's Life away by the WF P. 
way, or at leaft to ſell him; affuring him, this di 
would do him no injury. For if he ig a Fuft Man pi 
(ſays he) hel! be as happy in Slavery as in tbe enjoy th. 
ment of Liberty. *Tis faid Poluides carried him to en 
the Iſle of Agina, where a Law had been publiſhed WM hir 
by which all Athenians that ſhould come aſhoar th 
there, were order'd to be pur to death. P/ato there. 1, 
fore was taken, and brought before the Judges. He, pre 
expected his Sentence without ſhewing ay token pal 
of fear; which made one of em think fir to ſay i fro 
that he was a Philoſopher, and not an Athenian, hin 
This word ſpoken after a jeſting manner, ſav d his hin 
Life. He was only condemm d to be fold, and wa air 
immediately bought for Thirty * Mina's by a CyreſW not 
nian named Anrcers, who ſet him at Liberty, fenW 4; 
him back to A hen, and would by no means be re Th. 
 imburs'd ; telling them, That as the Athenians were he | 
not rhe only Perions who knew Plato's Merit, 1off Cha 
they were hot che only Perſons who were worthy to by h 
render him Service. However, Plato ſays nothing + 
of all cheſe particulars in his Seventh Letter, her and 
he ſpeaks of this Voyage into S:cz/y ; and ris pro the 
bable he would not have forgotten to ſpeak at leallf ces. 
of his Benctactor, : conſ 
After the Death of Dionyſius the Elder, his Soi pal. 
Dionyſius the Younger ſucceeded ; who had bei but; 
very ill Educated; for his Father, who was jealouſ gorn 
even of his own Children. had always ſtrictly kept com.. 
him from Company; left it he ſhould come 1 «1, 
know himſelſ, and to converſe with Men of Sent] ſuch 
who wete weary oft Slavery, he ſhould Conſpin inter 
againſt him. This Young Prince was no ſooner up this 


* About Sixty Pound Sterling, or ſcmething more. 
| O 
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on the Throne, but he was ſo dazzled with his 
Grandeur, that he knew not where he was, and ſo 


became an eaſie prey to his Courtiers, who forgot 
nothing that might corrupt him, and became the in- 


Nothing was to be ſcen in the Pallage but horrible 
Corruption of Manners and Excëlles. They had 
Debauches that held for Three Months together, 


genious and induſtrious o Path his Pleaſures. 


during which time, all Wiſe and Sober Men, whoſe . 


preſence alone would have condemn'd or difturb'd 
theſe ſhameful Divertiſements, were forbidden to 
enter. Dion, whole concern for the State made 
him fear the Pleaſures of the Young Dionyſius more 
than ever he had fear'd the Cruelty of his Father, 
loſt no opportunity of letting him know what 
Precipices were before him, and how certain his 
Fall would be; and believing his Vices ſprang only 
from Ignorance and Idleneſs, he endavoured to put 
him upon ſome Honourable Exerciſes, and to make 
him in Love with the Sciences, eſpecially that which 
aims at the Reformation of Manners. He told him, 
nothing but Vertue could give him a ſolid Happinels, 
which would extend its Influence to all his People. 
That his Father had in vain flatter'd himſelf, that 


he had left him an Empire bound with Adamantine 


Chains, ſince theſe Chains would ſoon be ſoften d 
by his Debauches. That Fear and Force were not 
the true Supports of a Throne, but the Affection 
and Love of Subjects, which, he ſaid, was always 
the conſequence of the Vertue and Juſtice of Prin- 
ces. He repreſented to him, that True Grandeur 


confiſts not in having great Equipages, ſuperb 


Pallaces, ſumptuous, Furniture, and fine Clothes ; 


but in having the Pallace of the Mind royally a. 


dorn'd : And that none but P/ato was capable of 
communicating to him all the Vertues that ought to 
embelliſh a Prince's Soul. By entertaining him with 
{uch Diſcourſes as theie, in which he always thus 


intermix'd the great Truths he had learn'd from 


this Philoſopher; he inſpir'd him with ſuch 
1 55 934 an 
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an ardent, or rather furious deſire to draw him to 


his Court, and to put himſelf under his Direction, 


that he ſent Couriers to Athens with very preſſing 
Letters of his own, accompanied with other Letters 
of Dion's, and of all the Pythagorean Philoſophers 
that were in Great Greece ; who entreated him ve- 
ry earneſtly to take the advantage of the favourable 
05 the Divine Providence offer d him, to 
make a Philoſopher of a King; and conjur'd him 


to come with expedition, before the Debauches of 


the Court had made this Prince alter his Reſolution, 


vo at pteſent was paſſionately in Love with Philo- 


ſophy. PE 
2 Eheſe great Promiſes did not immediately move 
Plato, who knew Young People too well, to pro- 


miſe himſelf any thing certain from the Flaſhes of 


a Young Prince, whoſe Inclinations commonly are 
various and oppoſite, and frequently paſs ſuddenly 
off; and in whom the Love of Vertue does not al- 
ways take root deeply enough to reſiſt the Efforts 
of thoſe Vices which attaque him on all tides. So 
that Plato did not know how to reſolve on this 
Voyage; but at length, after he had conſider'd, 
that in curing only one Man, he ſhould make a 
whole Nation happy, and that perhaps God was 
opening a way for him here, actually to ſet on foot 
that Perfect Government of which he had already 
given the Idea in the firft Books of his Common- 
wealth; he reſolv'd to go, not out of Vanity, or to 
acquire Riches, as his Enemies have accuſed him; 
hut was overcome only by the reſpe& he bore to 
himſelf, that he might not give the World an oc. 


cation to reproach him, that he only diſcours'd of 
Vertue, but never voluntarily put himſelf ina Con- 


dition to reduce it to practiſe. . 
To theſe Reaſons there was added another Motive 
much more preſſing; and that was, that it would be 
a ſhame for him to abandon Dion in the dangerous 
Circumſtances he was in, attack'd on all fides by the 


. Calumniesof his Enemies; who becauſe they could 


not 
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not bear the Severity of his Manners, and the Wiſ. 


dom of his Conduct, endeavour'd to render him ſuſ- 
ected to Dionyſius, and who would infallibly de- 
roy him, if this Prince had time given him to re- 


| lapſe into his former Diſorders. This caſt the Bal- 


lance in detetmining Plato to quit his Employments 
at 64 years of Age, to go, it may be with too much 


Confidence, as himſelf confeſſes, to deal with the 


Caprices of a young Tyrant. | 

He was received in Sicily with all poſſible marks 
of Honour. Dionyſius was not content only to ſend 
him a Galley adorn'd with Kibbands, as if he had 
been a God, but alſo went himſelf to receive him at 


the Port in a magnificent Charriot, into which he 
took him; and render'd thanks to the Gods by a pub- 


lick Sacrifice for his Arrival, as the greateſt Felicity 
This ſo happy beginning had yet happier Conſe- 
quences ; for, as if ſome God had appear d and taken 
leaſure in changing of Hearts; the whole Court 


became 10 reform'd, at leaſt in appearance, that the 


Pallace of Dionyſius was more like a School of Phi- 
loſophers, or a ſacred Temple, than the place of a 
Tyrant's Reſidence. 

Some days after Plato's Arrival the time of an 


Anniverſary Sacrifice came about, which was wont 


to be offer d in the Caſtle for the Prince's Proſperity. 
The Herald having according to the Cuitom, pro- 


Form, May it pleaſe the Gods long to maintain tbe 
Tyranny, and to preſerve the Tyrant. Dionyſius who 
began to hate thoſe Names, cry'd aloud to him. 
IWhat wilt thou never leave curſing me £ By which 


words *twas judg d the Diſcourſes of Plato had made 
a real and ſtrong Impreſſion on his Mind: This made 


all thoſe that favour'd this Tyrannical Form of Go- 


rernment, believe 'twas beſt to loſe no time, and that 


it was neceſiary to ruine Dion and Plato before they 


had acquir'd Authority and Power enough over the 


Tyrant, to render all their Efforts uſeleſs. They 


Fg 


that could happen ro his Government. | 


nounced with a loud Voice the ſolemn Prayer in this 


bs 
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ſoon found an occaſion very favourable to their de 
ſign, nor did they fail to make their advantage of it 
Plato had already perſwaded Dionyſius to diſmik 
ten thouſaud Forreigners which compos'd his Guard 
to disband ten thouſand Horſe, with the greateſ 
part of his Infantry, and to reduce the 400 Galleys 
which he always kept equip'd, to a very {mall num 
ber. Thoſe ill deſigning Men miſrepreſented thi 
Advice, and would have perſwaded Dionyſius that 


tua 
all. 
0) 


Dion had engag'd this Sophiſt to induce him to dif I. 
truſt his Guards, and the reſt of his Troops, that f Hon. 
the Athenians finding him without defence might bs 
come and ravage Sicily, and revenge themſelves tor . 
the Loſſes they had ſuſtained under Nicias; or elf: Tres 
with a deſign to expel him, and to take his place = 
himſelf in the Throne. This Calumny, which was pop 
Dios 

POW 

Verti 

him, 

once 

the T 

with 

all hi 

more 

tred : 

nager 

: 

ing him. Tm 
The Love he had for Plato augmented every day, kirr 
and advanc'd to that exceſs, that he became as Jea 7 10 | 
lous of him, as of a Miſtreſs, and us'd his utmouy.. 5 
Efiorts, to oblige him to prefer his Friendſhip p bo 
that of Dion: But, as Plato faid, he took a wrong. _ 
Court? to obtain this Preference; for he endeavour q 1 
to acquire it ouly by demonſtrarions of an ambitiou lus fo 
and tyrannical Love, inſtead of meriting it, if thil "my 
had been pothble, by a conformity of Manners, 0% f 
making an Improvement of his Maxims, and uniting %%, 
himſelf ro him by the bonds of Vertue. His 31 ius 


mon:ouliel 


tions 
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mourouſneſs rather than his III humour hinderd him 


from taking this method: for tho he paſſionately 
Wlov'd Plato, he ſcarce dar'd to ſee him bur by ſtealth, 
for fear of irritating ſuch as were diſpleas'd with 
this Intimacy between *em ; 1o that he always fluc- 
tuated between deſire, and fear, and thereby render'd 
all P/ato's Exhortations uſeleſs to him, and remain'd 


1 Slave to his Vices. However becauſe he fear'd he 


43 


would leave Sicily without his permiſſion, he order d 


him to lodge in the Caſtle, on pretence to do him 
honour, but in reality to ſecure his Perſon. There 
he endeavour'd to gain his Heart by the moſt magni- 


ficent Offers he could think of. He ſhew'd him his 


Treaſures, and told him all that he defird of him 


was to become Maſter of his Forces, and of all his 


Power, provided he would love him more than 


Dion. Few Philoſophers would have reſiſted ſuch 
powerful Temptations. But Plato, who could make 


Vertue give place to Vice in his Soul, conſtantly told 
him, that he would love him as much as Dion, when 
once he was as truly vertuous as He. This threw 
the Tyrant into an horrible Rage; he threaten'd him 
with Death, and the next moment beg'd pardon for 
all his Violence. 
more tolerable, if he had been the Object of his Ha- 
ned; for he was every day oblig'd to uſe new Ma- 
nagement to make the Obligations of Hoſpitality a- 
gre with the Intereſts of Philoſophy. In fine, he 
had the good Fortnne to be deliver'd from this Cap- 
tivity. For a War broke out, which forc'd Dionyſi- 
% to ſend him back into Greece. 


Plato refus'd, contenting himſelf with the Promiſe 
he made him of recalling Dion, vhen the War ſhould 
be once ended. When he was ready to embark Diony- 


Jus ſaid to him. Plato, when thou art in the Aca- 


demy with thy Philcſophers thou wilt ſpeak ill of me. 
bod forbid (reply'd Plato) that we ſhould have ſo 
nuch tame to loſe in the Academy as io talk of Dio- 
Thus, The disintereſſedneſs of Plato appear'd on 

many 


Plato would have found his Priſon 


At his departure 
le would have loaded him with Preſents, which 


no en eat et 


chuſe but grant. Dionyſius having a mind to make 


| The Life of Plato. 
many occaſions, as his Rivals themſelves could not 


Preſents to the Philoſophers of his Court, and put. At 
ting it to their choice what to have, Ariſtippus de. lot 
fird Money, and Plato ask d only for Books; upon fo. 
which Ariſtippus being rallied for his Avarice, made his 
anſwer, Plato loves Books, and I love Money. ga 

As he return'd into Greeee he pals'd by O/ympza to] Inf 
ſee the Games; and there gave marks of a Modeſty du 
not much differing from deep Humility, and ſuch as tal 
deſerve to be remark d. He happen d to lodge with du 
ſome Strangers of conſiderable Note; He eat with Fo 
em, paſs'd whole Days in their Company, liv'd af Mi 
ter a moſt ſimple and ordinary manner, without ever bri 


Tpeaking a word to em either of Socrates or the d. MO 


cademy ; and without letting them know any thing de 


more of himſelf than that his Name was Plata cer 


—— — tb. 
— 


Theſe Strangers were extremely pleas'd that th 
had found a Man of ſo {ſweet and ſociable a Tem 481 
per; but becauſe he ſpoke only of very common. 
Matters, they never thought he was that Philoſo. 

pher, whoſe Name was ſo well known. 


The Games being ended, they went with him to for 
Athens, where he furniſhed em with Lodgings;Þ ed 
they were no ſooner come thither, but they entreat wh 
ed him to carry em to ſee that great Man, wo ein 
bore the ſame Name with him, and was the Diſc i n 
ple of Socrates, Plato told em ſmiling, that him. Dil 
ielf was the Man. Theſe Strangers were ſurpriz he 
that they had ſo long poſleis'd ſo great a Perſon 4 1001 
mong em without knowing him; and could not he! 
ſufficiently admire that he had liv'd with em after that 

ſo plain and fimple a manner, and that he had ſhown wit. 
that by the ſweetneſs of his Manners alone, without 8411 

the help of his Wit and Eloquence, he could gain te L 
the friendſhip of all Perſons with whom he com © 

SSR. | 22 

Some time after this, he gave the People * Plays, 7 


for which Dion furniſhed the Habits, and was at 
They were Tragedies, | 
all 


The Life of Plato. 
all the Charge: Plato being willing to let him have 
this Honour, that his Magnificence might acquire 
him a yet greater Intereſt in the Good-Will of the 
Athenians. It is not known whether Dion made a 
long ſtay at Ar hene; this only is certain, that Plato 
forgot nothing that might induce him to moderate 
Inis reſentment, and not to attempt any thing a- 
gainſt Dionyſius. He repreſented to him, that the 


taking up Arms againſt him; That he ought to re- 
duce him by Reaſon, or to wait for ſome Change of 
Fortune; that he could not have recourſe to force, 


with | * 

4d af without doing himſelf a very great injury; and 
erer bringing entire ruin upon Sicily beſides. And to dif: 
e 4. poſe him the better to reliſh theſe Maxims, he en- 
Hing Ideavour'd to make him pleaſant and gay by inno- 
ue cent Divertiſements; and above all, by the Conver- 


ſation of his Nephew Pſeuſippus, which was very 
Wagreeable, and this ſucceeded for ſome time. 

Alfter Dionyſius had ended the War, he fear'd the 
Treatment he had given Plato, would give him dif: 
credit among the Philoſophers and make him paſs 
for their Enemy, therefore he ſent for the moſt Learn- 
Jed Men of Tah; and held Aſſembl ies in his Pallace, 


where he ſtrove by a fooliſh Ambition to ſurpaſs 


** em all in Eloquence, and depth of Knowledge, and 
Jiſci. impertinently utter'd what he had retain'd of Plato s 
him Diſcourſes : But theſe having place only in his Me. 
ird mory, without reaching his Heart, the Source was 
on 2.08 {00n exhauſted. He then became ſenſible of whar 


he had loſt, in not making a better improvement of 
that Treaſure of Wiſdom, and in not retaining it 
with him. So that he began to long for Plato a- 
gain with extream impatience ; which he fignified 
to him by frequent Letters. Plato excus'd himſelf 
on account of his Age, and of the failure of Dio- 
NHyſius in not performing any thing that he had pro- 
miſed. In fine, Dionyſius notable to bear his Refu- 
lal any longer, oblig d Archytas to write to him, 


Unjuſtice that had been done him, and the ill Con- 
duct of that Prince, were not a lawful occaſion of 


and 
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of Dionyſius his vehement Love to Philoſophy, and 


The Life of Plato: 


and to engage his Word, that he might come in 
ſafety, and that Dionyſius would perform his Pro. 
miſe to him. At the ſame time he ſent a Galley 
with ſome of his Friends, of which number Arch; 
demus the Philoſopher was one; they afſurd Plans 


preſented the following Letter from him. 


What I deſire with the greateſt ardor is, that thay 
worldſt ſuffer thy /e elf to be perſuaded to come ſpeed: 
ly into Sicily. I will do for Dion whatever thoy 
ſhalt deſire; for Tam perſuaded thou wilt defire nl 
thing but what is Fuſt, o which I will always very 
readily ſubmit : But if thou refuſe to come, I de 
clare to thee, that I will never do any thing that ſhall 
be agreeable to thee, either in the Affairs of Dion 
or in any thing elſe wherein thy Intereſt is concern 
ed, &c. | | 
This Letter, which ſavour'd more of a Tyran e 


than of a Philoſopher, would have had an effed Vo 
contrary to his withes, if Dion had not added hö 


_ Solicitations, and Entreaties, conjuring Plato not tu aid 
abandon him; and* if all the Philoſophers of Hane 
and Sicily had not written to him, that if he refusdg oe 
to come, he would render em all ſuſpected in the the! 


_ deſcrib'd by Words. He order'd him to Lodge ii 


mind of Dionyſius, who would certainly imagine, 
that he had inſinuated them into his favour, only 
that they might betray him. And it was this that 
determin'd Plato to go the, third time into Sicih, 
when he was Seventy Years/ of Age. | 

His Arrival rais'd the /hopes of all the People 
who flatter'd themſelves /that his Wiſdom would at 
laſt ſubdue the Tyranny they were under; and Du 
Nyſius expreis'd, on this occaſion, a Joy not to bt 


Ou 
ou 
ome 
old. 
lit to 
atio 
00 v 
a Ty 
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out 
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the Apartment of the Gardens, and had ſuch Cor 
dence in him, that he allow'd him acceſs to bs 
Perſon at all times without being ſearch'd. Plat 
immediately uſed all the Addreſs he had to know 


it he had a true deſire of becoming Vertuous. . 
| | | © tells 
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e in tells us himſelf after what manner he made the 
Pro Tryal of it; but he ſoon perceiv'd, that he was 
lle called thither only out of Vanity, and to deprive 
ch. Dion of the Society of a faithful Friend. When he 
lar Wwould have propos d the recalling of this Exile, 


he was ſo far from accommodating his Affairs, that 
he entirely ruin'd *em. Dionyſius torbad his Inten- 
dants to {end Dion his Revenues, on pretence that 
all his Eſtate belong'd to his Son Hipparinus, who 
as his Nephew ; to whom by conſequence he was 
he Natural Guardian. Paso highly provok'd by 
This Act of Injuſtice, deſir'd leave to be gone. Dio- 
v7y/us promiſed to order him a Veſſel, but put it off 
from one Day to another, and after he had thus a- 
us'd him for a conſiderable time, he one Day told 
Wim, That if he would continue with him one Tear 
onger, be would ſend Dion all his Eſtate, provided 
be would place it in Peloponeſus or az Athens, that 


rrant e HHould only enjoy the Revenue of it, and that he 
fed ond not have power 10 take away the Principal, 


orthout the conſent of Plato and his Friends. tor, 
aid he, I cannot iruſt him, but am jealous be would 
employ this Money againſt me. Plato accepted this 
fer but Dionyſius deceiv'd him again; for after 


1 the the Seaſon fit for his Embarking was paſt, he ſaid he 
gine would reſtore but one half of Dion's Eſtate, and 
only would reſerve the other half for his Son: And 


ſome time after he caus'd all he had to be publickly 
old, at any Rate, and without ſpeaking a word of 


lation and Lyes, and convinc'd that Philoſophy was 
00 weak and tender a thing to oppoſe to the rigour of 


DW Tyrant, thought of nothing elſe but how to quit 
to bl 7/%⁵ , But it was impoſſible for him to go with- 
ge out Permiſſion, and a very difficult thing to obtain 
Con leave, new Obſtacles being every day rais'd againſt 
o bt. Diony/zzs continued ſtill in publick toſhew him 
Plau H manner of reſpect, and continually multiplied 
knowMW'is Careſſes. But at laſt Plato having warmly eſpous'd 
He ia his VII. Letter. Tom. 3» | 


tell the 


bit to Plato; who at length wearied with his Diſſimu- 


The Life of Plato. 


the Intereſts of Theodotzs and Heraclides, who wers 


' wrongfully accus'd of cauſing Troops to be Levy'd, 
their miſunderſtanding openly broke out. Diony ſius 
order'd Plato to leave the Apartment of the Gardens 
on pretence that the Ladies of the Court were to 
make a Sacrifice there, which was to continue ten 
Days ; and appointed him a Lodging without the 


Caſtle in the midſt of his Guards, that ſo (as it was 


ſuppos'd) the Soldiers, who had been long incenſed 


againſt him, becauſe he was for having em disband. 
ed, or their Pay diminiſhed, might ſacrifice him to 


their Reſentment. Some Athenians warn'd Plato of 
his danger, and Plato inſtantly gave advice of it to 
Archytas, who was at Tarentum. Archytas imme. 
diately diſpatch'd away a Galley with 3o Oars, and 
wrote to Dionyſius to put him in mind, that he had 


romis'd Plato, that he ſhould be entirely ſecure; 


and that he could neither detain him, nor ſuffer am 
Indignities to be offer d him, without an open Viola 
tion of his own Word, of which he defir'd both 
him, and all Men of Honeſty and Honour to be 
Guarantees. This awaken'd that remainder of ſhame 
which was in the Tyrant's Mind, ſo that he at laft 
permitted Plato to return into Greece. 

Thus much for the occaſion of Plato's third Voy: 
age; for which his Enemies have made ſo many Ef: 
forts to decry him; as if he return'd into Sicily only 
for the ſake of the delicious Table Dionyſius kept; 
and to immerſe himſelf in all the Pleaſures that 
reign'd in this Prince's Court. Diogenes, who had 
a great deal of Wit, but a very ſatyrical Genius; 
and who could not lee the great State Plato liv'd in 
without Envy, was the firſt who thought good to 
throw this Reproach on him. For ſeeing him one 
day eat nothing but Olives at a great Feaſt, he ſaid 
to him; /ance the Love of Dainties made you go into 
Sicily, why do you deſpiſe em ſo much here? I aſſure 
you Diogenes, replied Plato, I for the moſt part eat 
nothing but Olives when I wes in Sicily : What need 
bad you then to go to Syracuſe, ſays Diogenes? Was 
| 1 
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z at a time when Attica produced no Olrves ? 
'd, Never was any Calumny more ill founded than 
this; therefore an * Ancient Philoſopher ſpeaking 
ns, of the Advantages of an active Life, made no difh- - 

to culty of commending Plato for this Voyage of his, 

ten ¶ of the true Motive of which he gives us an account. 
the For he ſays, it was for one of his Friends, who was 
vas  depriv'd of bis Eſtate and baniſhed, that Plato had the 
ſel Courage to go and face a very formidable Tyrant, 
nd. and to expoſe himſelf to his Hatred, and all the dan- 
to pers with which that threaten d him. In the Letter 
of MW which Plato wrote to Dion's Friends ſoon after this 
Voyage, he takes notice in expreſs Terms, That the 


Tom, 3 


me. ¶ [pended Tables of Italy and Sicily extremely diſ- 
and WW p/cas'd him; and that he could not without Horror 
had / on the Cuſtom theſe People had of filling them. 
re; ¶ elves with Wine and Meat twice a day, and of aban- 
any WM doning themſelves to all manner of Debauchery. When 
ola Man (ſays he) h. been accuſtomed to theſe Ex- 


oth WM ceſſes from his Touth, tis hardly poſſible for him ever 
be 0 be reclaim'd (how good ſoever his natural Diſpoſe: 
ume ion may otherwiſe be) ſo as to become temperate and 
laſt /e Hot much leſs may be pretend to other Virtues? 

He afterwards adds; My Life would be inſuppertable 
Joy. Mio me, if I were ſuch a Slave to thoſe Paſſions. 


Ef. As Plato paſsd through Peloponneſus he found Dion 
only Nat the Olympick Games, and gave him an account 
pt; of all the Proceedings of Dionyſius. Dion more 
that Ntouch'd with the Injuries Plato had received, and 
had with the Riſque he had run, than with all the Acts of 
us; ¶ Injuſtice that had been offer'd to himſelf; ſwore he 
d in Mould attempt to be reveng'd. Plato did all he 
| to Mould to divert him from this Thought, but when he 
one Maw all his endeavours were in vain, he predicted to 
{aid Mhim what Miſeries he was going to occaſion, and de- 


card to him, that he muſt nor expect either Aſſiſtance 
Jure Mor Advice from him; and fince he had had the Ho- 
eat four to eat at the Table of Dionyſius, to lodge in 
need Ws Pallace, and to participate of the ſame Sacfifices 
Was Maxim. Tyr, ch. 8. . 3 
1 E with 


_ eſtabliſh the Popular Government. P/ato wrote u 
em, , That a State would neter be happy either der 


ra to yield Obedience to ſuch Kings as were then 
ſelbes ſnbjett to the Laws: that great Liberty ani 


— 


The Life of Plato. 
with him; he ſhould always remember the Oblipz 
tions to which this engag'd him: And that on the 
other hand, to anſwer the Friendſhip he had for] 
Dion, he would ſtand Neuter, always ready to per. 
form the Functions of a good Mediator to reconcile} Sc 
*em, and always equally oppoſite to their Deſigns D. 
whenever they went about to deſtroy one another. nu 
Dion gather'd ſome Troops together, went into ſhe 
Sicily, deſtroy'd the Tyrannical Government, expell'(f the 
the Tyrant, and reſtor'd Liberty to his Countrey, iſ ha 
*Tis well known what Miſchiefs were occafion'd by Mz 
this Entet prize. It being a difficult thing to preſerve Dit 
Juſtice and Innocence long, amidſt the diſorders of be 
Arms, above all thoſe of a Civil War; Dion had 
the unhappineſs only by one Action to ſtain the Glo 
ry of all the reſt ; tor he permitted the Murder of The 
Heraclides, which did not remain long unpunith'd 35 
for Dion was aſſaſſinated by Cullippus the Athenian u be j 
the midſt of his Succeſſes and Triumphs. _ one 
After the Death of Dion his Relations and neareſi Cha 
Friends wrote to P/ato, to entreat his Advice in the Judi 
deplorable Condition to which they were then te 
duc'd ; ſome of em having a mind to revive the 
Tyranny, and others uſing their urmoſt Efforts to re 


ancie 
P. 
he ſp 
great Servitude were equally dungerois, and product mann 
a/moft the ſame Effects; that the Obedience which nabe fa 
groen merely to Men, was always exceſſive, and al depra 
exorbitant ax their Liifts. That there could be Heltrea 
Mederation but only || in that Obedience which i Ifuſed, 
rendered 10 God, who being always the ſame, atwaſe"4 2 
requin”d ihe fame things at the hands of his Subjetts, People 
that it was only this that could make Nations hap ade 
; | like R 
* See Dion Life, in Plutarch, Wore 
f This is the 8th Letter. Tom. 3. 
| God's Yoke eaſier than Man's. "T0 


a Iyranny, or too great a Liberty, that the Medium 
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The Life of Plato. 
and that they who would obey God muſt obey the Laco, 


that the Law waz the God of Wiſemen, and Licenti- 
ouſneſs the God of Fools. That he therefore adviſed 


51 


em to conſtitute three Kings, the Son of Dian, the 


Son of Dionyſius who was expelled, and the Son of 
Dionyſius the Elder, to chuſe by their order ſuch a 


number of Old Men as they ſhould think fit, who 
ſhould take the care of making Laws, and regulating 


the Government of the State, as the Kings thould 
have the ſuperintendance of Sacred and Keligious 


Matters, and of all other things fir to be left at the 
Diſpoſal of Benefactors. Thar it would after this 


be needful to create 35 Guardians or Conſervators of 
the Laws, who ſhould have the diſpoſition of Peace 
and War, in conjunction with the Senate and People. 
That Criminal Matters ſhould be judged by theſe 
35 Conſervators of the Laws, to whom there might 
be joined for Commiſſaries, the moſt aged and moſt 


honeſt of thoſe Senators, that had laid down their 


Charge: That the Kings ſhould not aſſiſt at theſe 


Judicial Acts; becauſe being * Prieſts they could 


not, without defiling themſelves, and derogating 
from their Character, condemn any one to Death, 
Exile, or Impriſonment. He alſo particularly en- 


joyn'd *em to drive out the Barbarians from all the 


Places they poſſeſsd in Sicily, and to reeſtabliſh the 
ancient Inhabitants in their room. „ 
Plato ſurviv'd Dion but 5 or 6 years, which time 
he ſpent in the Academy, not being willing in any 
manner to intermeddle with the Government, becauſe 
he ſaw the Manners of the Citizens were very much 
deprav'd. The Cyrenians ſent Deputies to him, to 
cntreat him to go and give em Laws, whichehe re. 
tuſed, telling em, they were too fond of Riches , 
and that he did not believe it poſſible, that ſo rich a 
People could be ſachject to the Laws. The Thebans 


made the ſame Requeſt to him, and he gave em the | 


like Refuſal ; becauſe, he ſaid, he percerv'd they 


were too great Enemies to Equality. But He ſent 


* The Royalty joined with the Prieſthood. : 
| E 2 His 
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his Diſciples into thoſe places,where the People were 
in a diſpoſition to conform themſelves to his Maxim. 

Plato was naturally an Enemy to Pride and Often. 
tation; and ſought tor nothing but Truth, Simplici. Þ 
ty, and Juſtice. His Behaviour was courteous andÞ 
Tweet, temper'd with Gravity. He was never ſeen Þ 
to laugh immoderately, nor to be extremely angry, Þ 
One may judge of the Mildneſs of his Temper by the] 
courſe he took tor the Reformation of his Nephey 


Pſeuſippus, who was exceſhvely debauch'd. When 
his Parents had turn'd him out of Doors, he rook 


him to his Houſe, and entertain'd him as it he had] ae 


never heard a word of his Debauches: His Friends 
amaz'd and ſhock'd at a procedure that ſeem'd to 
them to carry ſo much inſenfibility in it, blam'd him 
tor not labouring to reform his Nephew, and fave 
him from utter ruine. He told *em he was labour 
ing more eflectually than they imagin'd ; A ing 
him ſee by his manner of Living, whay an infinite 
difference there is between Vice and Vertue, and be. 
tween honourable and baſe things. And indeed this 
Method ſucceeded ſo well, that it infpir'd P/er/p. 
pus with a very great reſpect for him, and a violent 
defire to imitate him, and to devote himſelf to the 
AKudy of Philoſophy, in which he afterwards made 
a very great progreſs. 

His way of {peaking was ſo agreeable and infint 
ating, that he never tail'd to make an Impreſſion on 
thoſe that heard him, One day as he was walking 


a little way out of the City, with ſome of his Dit: 
ciples and Friends, He met 17motby the _ Athenian 


General returning from the Army in the greatell 
height of his Fortune, and at a time when the Athe: 
nians knew not how ſufficiently to honour his merit 
while they gave him the greateſt Teſtimonies how 


much they admired and reſpected him. The Gene: 
ral making a flop, would needs hear his Diſcourſes, 


in which he inſiſted, neither on Taxes, nor the equip 
ping of Flezts, nor the ſubſiſtance of Troops, but ol 
Vertue, and the Dominion a Man ought to have over 
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The Life of Plato, 


his Paſſions; whereby he only aim'd at the Explica- 


tion of the Nature of the Chief Good. 1rmorhy 
ſtruck with the Truth and Elegancy of his Maxims, 


cry'd out, O happy Life, O true Felicity! by which 
words he ſignified, he was convinc'd that all 
the Glory and Honour he enjoy'd were nothing 11 
compariſon of the Happineſs of a Philoſopher, and 
that without the ſtudy of Wiſdom no folid Good 
was attainable. 

As Temperance is accounted the firſt Vertue of q 


| Philoſopher, ſo *tis ſaid of Plato, that he was al- 


e ways very grave and ſober, and always liv'd a ſingle 
nds Life; but there is reaſon to doubt whether his Celi. 


bacy was the Effect of his Sobriety and Chaſtity , 


for there are yet in being ſome Verſes which he made 
on a certain Miſs of Co/ophon, nam'd Archeanaſſa, 
whom he lov'd, tho ſhe was grown old. I have 


(ſays he) wah me Archzanalla the Miſs ; Love ſtill 


lies in ambuſh in her Wrinkles. How unhappy were yout 


that were expos'd to her Glances in her Touth ! a- 
midſt what Flames have not you liv'd 9 He alſo lov'd 
another, call'd Auntippe. He requeſted her Favours 
in very preſſing Terms, and with thoſe fine Reatons 
which are ſince become he common places of theſe 
laſcibious Morals, which now reign on one of our 
Theaters, from whence they infenhibly glide into our 
Cities and Houſes, viz. 1bat Beauty is a Flower 
which very ſpeedily withers ; that if Perſons don't 
make haſte to love, they loſe their Toth to no pur- 
poſe, and that old Age comes ſwiftly towards us, 10 
raviſh our pleaſant Days, and all our Delights from 
7008 | 

Tis true, *tis ſaid O excuſe Plato, that theſe 


Verſes are not his, but compos'd by Ariſt ippus, who | 


imputed em to Eim to degrade him, and to revenge 
himſelf on him for his Railleries. But there is not 


much got by this Apology, if it be true that he had 
yet more Criminal Paſſions, and that he lov'd Dion, 
Pheadr.s, Alexis, Aguthon, and After. In the Ver- 
* M. Deſpreaux in his Satyr pn Women. | 
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ipire. 
"could wiſh himſelf to be the Sky, that he might be full] | Fe 


mently oppoſes them in all his Writings, and parti * 


| Crete, becauſe of their publick Exerciſes, * 0hich 
produc'd and fomented thoſe abominable Flames in WoW : 
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ſes he made on*em he expreſſes himſelf in ſuch Terms 
as the heat of a poztick Fancy alone could not in. | 
He writes thus ro Dion, Tho makeſt my Soul] 5 
love thee even to Folly. He ſays to Aſter, hat he 5. 
of Eyes to look on bim; and expreſſes himſelf after; 
2 yet more licentious manner, when he ſpeaks to 


Agathon. *Tis true, after all, theſe Verſes may be! 
ſuppoſititious; bur if they are really his, there ; 
ground to believe they were only the Faults of hö 7” 
Youth, which are the leſs ſurprizing, becauſe com “ 
mitted in an Age, wherein all Greece was tainted = 
with horrible Enormities. Socrates and his Philo e 
{ophy ſoon drew him out of this miſerable State 7 
by making him comprehend the horrid Evil of thot:{M A 
brutal Paſſions. He was not content to be cured of by g 
em himſelf, but alto labour'd to make others par 1. 
take of the ſame advantage, and to furniſh em with A 
Remedies againſt this mortal Poyſon : for he vehe Þþ 04 


0 


cularly in his firſt Book. of Laws, where he con. 
demns the Government of Lacedemonia, and that of 


men towards Women, and in Men towards Men, by 


a perverſion of their natural uſe. And he calls this . 
deteſtable and infamous Crime; one of the moſt at 15 
dacious and execrable Sins, which Intemperance coull 110 
cauſe to be committed againſt God. hs Ry 
In the third Book of his Common-wealth, after W. 
he had prov'd that there is no Pleaſure more furioꝭ UI 
chan that which is cauſed by irregular . Love, and the 
that it is inſæparable from Inſolence and Intempe Frie 
rance: He adds; 4 But true Love conſiſts in loving he 
that which is decent and becoming, and in loving 4c q: 
cording 10 ali the Laws of Temperance and Muſich: = 5 
Plato utes this Word to fignify the perfect Accor ay 7 
with Reaſon and Harmony, which reſults from all 6 | 
ch. Vertues. Nothing that is vielent and furious, Pi 
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or that approaches Intemperance and Diſorder ought 
zo be tolerated, and conſequently no Man ought to tro- 
poſe to humſelf any Criminal Pleaſure, Therefore a 
Law ſhould be made, permitting Men to love young 
; ey love em as a Father loves his 
on; and that they — no other end but to incite 
em to every thing that is honourable and comely and 
that they never give the leaſt ſuſpicion of any vici- 
ous thought, er criminal deſire. And that if they 
make a default herein, they be loo d on as infamous 
perſons, who have renounced all Honour and Virtue. 
Plato deſerves to be highly commended for having 
lov'd his Brothers with an extream tenderneſs; for 
as 'tis {aid of Pollux, that he would not be a God 
alone, bur choſe rather to be a Semi-Deity together 
with his Brother, and to ſhare with him in a mortal 
State, that ſo he might make him partake of His 
Immortality; Pluto in like manner was willing to 
communicate to his Brothers the Glory which him- 
{elf only was capable of acquiring by his Works. 
| In his Books of a Commonwealth he aſcribes ſome 
very conſiderable parts to Adimuntus and Glaucon ; 
and he makes Antiphon, the youngeſt of em all, 


3 


ſpeak in his Parmendes, whereby he has render'd 


em all three as immortal as himſelf. 

Ne never employ'd his Wit to revenge the perſo- 
nal Injuries he receiv'd, but to revenge thoſe that 

were ofter'd his Friends, or the Trurh. 

ſhown that he ſaid one Word of Ion, who had 

often attack d him. And he anſwer'd Diogenes his 

Witticiſms only in a jeſting way, without ever ſpeak- 


ing of him in his Writings. 
Plato one day having made a great Treat for the 
Friends of Dienyſius; Diogenes came into the Hall 
where the Feaſt was kept, and his Feet being very 
dirty, choſe to walk upon the fineſt Purple Carpets. 
laying, 1 7ra;up!s Plato's pride under my fert. Pla- 
to ſmiling made this Reply; thou irampleſt my 


Pride under 1 
own, | 


1 4 


It can't be 


by Feet wth greater pride of thy 


Dioge- 
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tal#d of: This Jeſt made him change his Deh- 


thus. The only difference between Plato and me, is, 


you have any Compaſſion fer him, look on him no lon- 
ger : thereby to reproach him, that what he did was , that 
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Dicgenes once requeſted ſome Bottles of Wine of an 
Plato, who ſent him three dozens. When Diogenes ble 
met him the next day; ſays he, When one asks you 
how many iwice 1wo makes, inſtead of anſwering four, 
you anſwer twenty. Thus under the Colour of re. in 
turning him thanks, he reproach'd him with being 4/ 
too prolix in his Dialogues. 12 

Plato having defin'd Man to be 2a T wo-leg'd An. 
nimal without Wings; Diogenes got a Cock, cut off 
his Wings, and carried him to P/ato's School, tel- I bet 
ling his Scholars, that was the Man their Maſter ¶ the 


. 


nition. | Eve, | 
Diogenes being reproach'd of continual Begging; IM «h 
whereas P/ato never ask'd for any thing, anſwerd d. 


that I beg aloud, and he whiſpers when be begs. 

As Diogenes one day continued abroad in a very 
great Snow mixt with Hail, and abundance of Peo- rie 
ple that ſaw him were pitying him; ſays Plato, If - 


not from any vertuous Principle, but out of Oſten. 
tation and vain Glory. ; 
It being his perſwaſion, that Men were not born air 
for rhemſelves, but for their Country, for their Re. {Mot v 
fations and Friends; he was far from authorizing And 


the opinion of thoſe who beliey'd that Philoſophy Or. 
had a right of annihilating ſuch eſſential Obligati- con 


ons; and taught that the Life of a Philoſopher is the Inge 
Life ofa Man entirely devoted to the publick; who the! 
endeavours to become better, only that he may be the N uid 
more uſeful; and that he ſhuns the hurry of Buſinels in ri 
then only when his Country refuſes his Service, or 
when he is incapable of ſerving his Country to good 
purpoſe. And his own Practiſe was ſutable to this 
through the whole Courſe of his Life. For tis re. he 
ported that he did not ſo much as excuſe himſelf I d 
irom bearing of Arms, and that he behav'd himſelf Nebar 
bravely at the Battel of Tanagra, that of 1 
8 : | an 
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and that of Delium, where he obtain'd a conſidera- 
ble Victory; but it is not known on what occaſion; 
for this Battel of Delium is not to be confounded 
with that which was fought before in the ſame place; 
in which Socrates was engag' d, and fav'd the Life of 
Alcibiades, in the firſt Year of the LXXXIX Olym- 


1 piade, Plato being then but five or fix years old. 


And he ſerv'd his Friends with as little concern for 
his own Life; for he not only did all we have ſaid 


el. before for Dion, but alſo defended (Habrias the A. 


thenian General when impleaded at the Bar; and 


when his Accuſer C7oby/us, to put him out of coun- 
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tenance, ſaid to him, Thou comeſt bither to defend | 


ethers, little thinking that Socrates his Poyſon is rea- 


dy fcr thee. He made this return ; When my Coun- - 


iry formerly had occaſion for my Life, I readily ex- 
pos d it; but there's no danger now before me to put 
Ine into a Conſternation, aud to make me deſert my 
Friend. bt 

Ne would ſay there was nothing more unworthy of 
# a Wiſe Man, and which ought to trouble him more 
than to have allow'd more time for unneceſſary trifling 
and uſeleſs things than they deſerv'd. Therefore he 
omitted no occaſion of reproving ſuch as he ſaw were 
vainly puff d up on the account of thoſe Qualities 
of which they rather ought to have been aſham'd. 
And to this purpole *tis ſaid the lame Auniceris of 
Grene of whom we have ſpoken betore, who was a 
conſiderable Perſon both for his Birth, and for his 
Ingenuity; but valued himſelf above all for being 
the beſt Charioteer in the World, having a knack to 
guide a Chariot above thoſe of the beſt reputation 
in that Art, had a mind to ſhew his Dexterity in his 
Preſence. A Chariot was brought tor this purpoſe 
into a Cloſe belonging to the Academy, where he 
made ſeveral Turns with that exactneſs, that the 


Wheels always ran in the ſame Track, and conſtant: 


{ 


ly deſcrib'd the ſame Line. All the Spectators were 


charm'd and extoll'd Anctris to the Skies by their 


Piles: But Plato ſeriouſly blam'd him, telling him 


IL 


Men whoſe courſe of Life and Manners were ven 
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it was not poſſible but that he who had ſpent 0 no 


much time in ſo vain and inconſiderable a matter, , 
muſt needs have neglected other things that were ve 
ry neceſſary and important; and that a Mind entire 
ly taken up with ſuch Trifles could not be capable 
of applying it ſelf to any thing valuable, and truly s 2 
worthy of admiration. | ir 


« 1 | III 
He was ſo free from the vice of Flattery, and the ny 
baſe and ſervile ſubmiſſions of the Orators of that _ 


Age, who made themſelves Maſters of the People of. 
only by a mean and cringing Complaiſance, and by. ... 
cqntorming themſelves to their Paſſions; that he wa 7 


compar'd to Epaminond.z4, aud Age/ilans;, who tho ny « 
they travell'd to many Cities, and convers'd with 


different, yet wherever they were, ſtill retain'd, in ther 
Habit, in their Diſcourſe, and in all their Behaviou,Þ 
what was worthy of themſelves, and ſutable to therÞ1,7 
Character. For Plato was the ſame Man at Syvaciſ 
that he was in the Academy, the fame with Dn: 
firs as with Dion: A certain ſign that the Maxim 
of his Philoſophy, which were full of Force and 
Vertue had penetrated his Soul, likea deep Tinctur 
which nothing can either efface or tarniſh. 7 

During his laſt ſtay in Sicily, Drony/eus having 
mind to Regale all Perſons of chief Note in h tion 
Court, and all his Philoſophers, Plato and Ar1/tippuMthe | 
were invited among the reſt. In the midſt of the to m 
Feaſt the Tyrant order'd Purple Robes to be brought] pe 
and given to all the Company, deſiring to ſee en to ſi 
dance. Plato refusd the Robe that was preſentei thei; 
him, ſaying, it world too much daſh him out of Cour WF IL. 
tenance to ſee himſelf apparelPd hke a Womun. ir i; pe 
ſtippus made no ſuch Scruple, but took the Rob two 


and fell a dancing, ſaying, 4 very wiſe Woman woull tive 


never be diſreſpetted for her dancing. | ing t 

P/ato has been accuſed of three things, firſt that] bein 
his Humour was too Satyrical, which render'd he rable 
Writings more piquant than the Strokes of ancien wou 


Comedy,, and the more unworthy of a Man of H = 
| | nu, © 
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Indcur, in that he did not ſpare his beſt Friends; for 
inſtance when in his Phedon he is ſpeaking of Cleom- 


- Ve brotus and Ariſtippus, he ſays, they * were not preſent 
dre t the Death of Socrates, becauſe they were at Fgina. 
able = The ſecond thing with which P/2:o is reproached, 
ruh is an envious and jealous Diſpoſition, which made 


im uncapable of enduring an Equal or Partner in 


any thing whatſoever; and engag'd him tacitely to 
that contradict Xenophon, without ever giving one word 
Ople of Commendation to the Vertue of that Great Man, 
d notwithſtanding his extraordinary Merit. 
+l The third thing objected againſt him, is that ma- 
0 


Iny of his Diſciples were poſlelied with a Spirit of 
Tyranny; Euphrers for Inſtance who was at the 
Court of Perdiccas King of Macedonia, had as much 
Authority as that Prince himſelf, and would nor ſuf: 
fer him to entertain any but Geometricians and Phi- 
loſophers at his Table; which provok'd Parmenion 
Ito kill him after the Death of Perdiccas; and Cal 
Iippus who kill'd Dion to make himſelf King of Sy. 
Vacuſe; and Evagon of Lampſacus who having lent 
Money to his Countrey, upon the Cittadel, that was 
given him for his Security, would have employ'd 
this Fort againſt it to ſubject it to himſelt; and 
8 [ymers of Cyzicis, who having made a free diſtribu- 
nog don of Corn among, the People, would have abus'd 
FW the Favour and Authority which that procur'd him. 


tie to make himſelf their Tyrant: And in fine Cheron of 


agu ?e//cne, who having cruelly brought his Countrey in- 


en to ſubjection, drove away the beſt Citizens, and gave 

nel their Eſtates and Wives to his Slaves. | 
ous Let's examine the firſt of theſe Reproaches. Plato ro oy. 
Ar is perhaps the only Perſon who was ever acculed of; 15 + 4 
Kobe o Faults directly oppoſite, and which are deftruc- proc) of 
lf tive of each other. Alhenclis has accus'd him of be. bing £00 
ing too Satyrical, and others have blam'd him for $4995 
than being too mild, and for having taught a very cogfide- 

nö rable time without diſpleaſing any one; by which he 

cem would inſinuate that his Doctrine was not good, cr 

— | 5 See Plato Phæd. at the beginning. bo, 

VM) V E i 40S I 
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that his method was. bad, fince nobody either in 
hearing or reading him had felt that trouble which 
naturally ariſes from the Senſe of one's having been 
vicious. But without troubling my ſelf to confute 
or reconcile theſe Contradictions, I ſhall only fay, 
that Atheneus was himſelf in an ill humour, when he 
caſt this Reproach upon Plato: And TI ſhall make 
uſe of the ſame words againſt him, which this Phi. 


loſopher us'd againſt Arnytzs who accus'd him of ha. 


ving been guilty of Calumny. * He knows not what 
it 1s to calumniate, for if he did, he would not accuſe 
me of that Vice. And indeed Plato did no ways 


flander Themiſtocles, Pericles,and Thucydides, when 
he made uſe of them as Inſtances to prove, that 


Vertue could not be attain'd, merely by Inſtruction; 


fince theſe Men had not made their Children learn 
it. As for that word he ſpoke againſt Ar:/tippus 
and Cleombrotus, beſides that the turn of it is very 
fine, it muſt be aſcribed to that Love and Gratitude 
Plato retain'd towards Socrates, which made him 
highly reſent it, that his two Friends had not atten- 
ded their Maſter at his Death, becauſe they were at 
gina; which by the manner of his Speech one 


would take to have been at a hundred Leagues di. 


{tance, tho indeed it was near the Gates of Azheps. 
And as occaſion offers, we ſhall hereafter examine all 
the other Satyrical Touches Athencus charges on 
him. Not that I pretend to croſs P/azo's Name out 
of the number of Satyrical Writers: For on the con- 
trary I am perſwaded that never any Man had a finer 
knack at Raillery ; that the moſt refin d Satyr is to 
be learned in his Works, and that none can teach it 
better than he. He may be compar'd to Aristo. 
phanes himſelf. But it will be no difficult mat. 
ter to make it appear, that as he never threw his 
Darts againſt any but Men of profligate Lives, who 
by abuſing their Character, corrupted Youth, and 
ruined Religion: He is ſo far from deſerving ke 
proaches on this account, that he deſerves to be highly 
* In Menon, EE, | | 
| EE prais'd. 


atraher; 
yulnus i 
nem fac 
lapientiy 
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raid. Wiſe Men, as a Learned * Father of the 

in BW Church obſerves, ought not to give ſoft and flatter- 

ch ing Touches; but on the contrary to give Wounds 
and Pains to thoſe who are fallen into great Faults, 

e and cannot be otherwiſe excited to Repentance and 
the practiſe of Vertue. Thoſe Diſcourſes which in- 

{t-ad of carrying pungency and Reproof in em, are 

ke only calculated to ſooth and pleaſe, are not becom- 

hi. ing a Wiſe Man, ſince Solomon himſelf ſays, The 

. JV or de of the Wiſe are as Goads. Beſides does not 

"a every one know that Laughter is the juſt Recom- 

Je pence of Ignorance when accompanied with Pride 

T8 nd Vanny, oo þ 

len The ſecond Accuſation has no more Juſtice in it Plato not 
ut I than the firſt, for tis chiefly founded on this, that 1% accu- 
n; ¶Aenopbon and Plato wrote on the ſame Subjects. Jed of _ 
al For each of em made an Apology for Socrates, each _— : 
% made his Banquet and Treatiſes of Morality and © 
ePolicy. If to make Books on the ſame Subjects on 

ue WF which others have treated were always a ſign of an 

um WF envious and Jealous Mind; rhis Reproach would ra- 
ether fall on Aenophon, who did not write of the E- 

a ducation of Orus, till after he had ſeen the two 

oe Wl firſt Books of Plato's Common-wealth. 

di And it would be no very eaſy matter entirely to 

, Juſtify Ae ophon from this ſpirit of Envy, when 

all W one reads the Fragment of a Letter which he wrote 

n to E/chines, in which he extreamly inveighs againſt 

out WF Plato, and charges him with having corrupted the 

0 Wl Philoſophy of Socrates, by intermixing that of Py- 

ner thagoras, and makes the end of his going into Sicily 

to vo be the Enjoyment of the Delicacies of Dionyſius 

f it N his Table. To theſe Invectives of his Plato makes 

Ia anſwer, nor ſpeaks one Word of Aenophon ; in 


St. Jerome on that Paſſage of the XII Chap. of Eccleſ. The 
Words of the Wiſe are as Goads, Simul & hocnorandumeſt, quod 
dicantur verba ſapientium pungere, non palpare, nec molli manu 
atrahere laſciviam, ſed crrantibus & tarꝗis pænitentiæ dolores, & 
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which his Modeſty can ſcarce be enough commend. 
ed ; and perhaps this Silence was the chief thing rhat 
incenſed Xenophon. For the greateſt Indignity one 
can offer a Writer is (not to ſay ſome ill thing of 
him, but) to ſay nothing at all to him. *Tis true, 


P/alo in one place writes, that Cyrus was a good 
General, but that he never had a good Education; 
by which ſome pretend he defignd to deny Aen. 
phon's Treatiſe of the Education of Orus; but this 


being made only to give the Idea of a great Prince, 


and not to paſs for a true Hiſtory, Aenophon could 
not be offended at a thing which he believed as well 
as Plato. In fine, that which yet more diſcover 
with what Spirit Xerophon was animated againſt him, 


is the frighttul Deſcription he makes of Menon, in 


the 11th Book of his Retreat; where he accuſe 
him of having betrayed Cearcus, and of having 
been the Cauſe of his Death. Menon's Misfortune 
proceeded from the Intimacy of his Friendſhip with 


Plato, who had praiſed him, and inſcribed his Name 


on the Dialogue he compos'd, concerning Vertue 
for his pretended Treachery is not at all well proy: 
ed, and he was ſufficiently juſtified from it by his 
Death. Not that I pretend to accuſe Aenophon of 
Calumny and Impoſture: theſe Vices are not to be 
tound in a Man of Sobriety and Religion; but the 
Hatred or Jealouſy he conceived againſt Plato, dil 
pos'd him inſenſibly to receive all Reports, that 
were made againſt ſuch as were engaged in ſtrid 


Friendſhip with him. However if Menon had been 


as bad as Xenopbon deſcribes him to have been. fince 


His Villany was not known till after his Death, it 


can't be charg'd on Plato as a Crime, that he had 
ipoken in his Praiſe. 


Some moreover ſupport this Accuſation, in lay 
ing, that Plato, who ſpeaks of almoſt all the Philo 
phers that preceded him, and refutes their Sent! 
ments, ſpeaks not one word of Democritus, tho fre. 
.._ quent Occaſions preſented of ſaying ſomething l 

him. This is alſo built on the Teſtimony. of Ari 


TOXENCT, 


never 
Was A 
ſo m 
know 
advan 
Demo, 
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Crates 
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nd. ¶ roxe nes, who in his hiſtorical Commentaries, wrote 
hat MW that Plato would have burnt: all the Books of Demo- 
one 8 critus which he could heap together, if he had not 

of been prevented by Amvc/as and Clynias, two Pytha- 


ood Mit would fignity nothing to burn em, ſince they were 


. is counted more than enough to make it believed 
this ¶ that P/ato hated Democritus, and was jealous of his 
ce, great Reputation. For my part I confeſs this Fable 
uld of Ariftoxenes ſeems to me to be very ill invented : 
vel A Man who has a mind to commit his Rival's Books 


vers to the Flames, does not ſeek for Witneſſes to ſuch an 


um, N Action. Beſides this filence of his of which they 
, in {Wſpeak ſo much, ſeems a very doubtful Buſineſs. If 
ulzs the Glory of Democritus had touch'd Plato ſo ſenſi- 


ving Wbly, why did he not take the advantage of ſo 
un? many occaſions, that were fairly ofter'd him to di- 
vith Wminiſh it, or to caſt ſome blot on it, by writing a- 


ame {Weainft him, and deſtroying ſome one or other of his 
| Principles ? An Author is ſeldom Maſter of that Re- 
ſentment with which the Glory of a Competitor 
inſpires him. Tis a very difficult matter to come 
to a certain determination of things that depend on 
a thouſand Circumſtances, of which we are wholly 
ignorant; but that which appears to me moſt pro- 
bable is as follows. *Tis affirm'd, that Democrit rs 
never went to Azhens, or if he went thither that he 
was always unknown, and never diſcover'd himſelt 
lo much as to Socrates. *Tis moreover very well 
known, that when Hippocrates, who was now much 
advanc'd in years, went to Abdera to confer with 
Democritus about the Folly that was imputed to 
him; this Philoſopher was not yet known in Greece, 
nor had his Works been brought thither. If they 


crates the trouble of this Voyage; for they would 
are diſcover'd the great Wiſdom of their Author, 
and the Stupidity and Ignorance of the People, who 
founded this Accuſation of Folly only on thoſe Sen. 

| | . * ments, 


gorean Philoſophers, who repreſented to him, that 


in the hands of a great many other Men. And this 


had been publiſhed, they would have ſavd Hippo- 
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timents, which this Philoſopher explain'd in his ® 
Writings : Now the Death of Democritus was not /. 
long before that of Plato. In a word, I don't think 
any Paſſage of Antiquity will make it appear, that 
the Writings of the former were known at Athens, WM 47 
during the Life of the latter. Nay I am of opini- 
on, that there are not wanting ſome Proofs among Ml , 
the Ancients, that ſhew they did not begin to makea 


noiſe in the World, till after the Birth of Epicurus. I 
Whence we may conclude, that Plato was ſo far from to 
hating Demorritus, that he never knew him, nor 
ever law any of his Books. _ tha 
It would nat be ſo eaſy to juſtify Plato s proce. Ph 
dure towards Eſchines, if that with which he is re. fe 
proach'd were true. *Tis ſaid he was 1o jealous of the ¶ fie 
Reputation and Credit which Ejch:zes had acquired WH: 
in the Court of Sici/y; that he made it his buſineſs I The 
to ſeek his ruine by his Infinuations to Dionyſius; dul 
and that he puſh'd this malicious and envious Hu. h 
mour ſo far, that he attributes thoſe Diſcourſes to! 
Criton, which are pretended to have been held by to 8 
F/chines with Socrates in Priſon; bur this being ſup 1 
Utic 


ported only by the Teſtimony of one Idomeneus, one 


of Ariſtotle's Schollars, tis more juſt to guide our iſ 8270 
Judgment by Plato's Vertue, than to ſuffer our ſelves 
to be prejudic'd againſt him by mere Calumnies, | Tor « 
Would Xenophon have forgotten a Circumſtance that 

might have done ſo much honour to E/ches, and | 
cover'd Plato with ſo much ſhame? And have we loph 


not in Plutarch the Diſcourſe which P/ato made to IMF it 


Dionyſius, to engage him to be kind to E/ch:nes, and 
to give him ſome Marks of his Eſteem? Nothing fees 
is more oppoſite to that Magnanimity, for which 

Plato has been commended, than this Spirit of Envy. . Tt 
Let us ſee how he himſelf ſpeaks of the Envious, 
in the * 5 Book of Laws. While the Envious deal « 
Man thinks to exalt himſelf above others by Detratts- 
on and Calumny, he wanders out of the. Path of true Mann 
Vertue, and balks the Courage of his Competitor, * T 


* Tom, 2, 


when 
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than the two former. 
pher would be very deplorable ; if he were to an- 
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when they ſee themſelves treated with ſo much Inj: 
ftice ;, and as be by this. means extinguiſhes all that 
noble Emulation which the whole City appear d to have 
in this glorious Contention of Vertue, be diſpirits it, 
and diminiſhes its Reſolution and Vigour, as much as 
in him lies, and renders it leſs ardent in the purſuit 
of Glory. Can one accuſe a Philoſopher of Envy, 
who ſcarce names himſelf in his own Works, and 
who attributes all his own Inventions and Notions 
to his Maſter ? pact frat. : : 
* The third Accuſation is ſtill worſe founded 
The Condition of a Philoſo- 


{wer for all the Actions of his Diſciples. - None of 
their Faults can be juſtly charg'd on him, but thoſe 
which they committed in purſuance of his Opinions. 
The Inſtance of Dion only may be ſufficient to ac- 
uit Plato of the charge of a Tyrannical Spirit. 
hat could any one have done more than Dion did 
to induce Dionyſius the Elder and his Son after him 
to govern juſtly, that they- might firmly eſtabliſh 
their Dominion ? and when. he had taken up a reſo- 


lution to expel the latter, could any one more vi- 


gorouſſy oppoſe this deſign than Plato did? Beſides, 


tis a great piece of Injuſtice to make Calippus pais 


for one of PJato's Diſciples, contrary to what this 
Philoſopher himſelf ſays in his 7th Lerter, in which 
he aſſures us that it was not by the ſtudy of Philo- 


© ophy that Co/ippus acquir d Don's friendſhip ; but 


as it uſually happens by civil Converſation, he having 
gone often in his Company, to the Theater, to Sacri- 


| tices and other religious Rites ; and they being both 
addicted to the ſame kinds of Pleaſure. | 


There is not only injuſtice in this Accuſation, 
but alſo either a great deal of Ignorance or a great 
deal of Diſingenuity. Could Atheneus, who had 
read and collected ſo much, be ignorant after what 
Manner Xenophon defends Socrates againſt his Ene- 


* The Faults of Plato's Diſciples ought not to be thrown up- 


on him. | JAE 
= mies 
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mies who charg'd him with all the Violences and MW on 
Injuries of Citias and Alcibiades, laying the guilt of 5 
ein upon him, on pretence that they had been his Dif. W em 
ciples? and if he knew this, ought not he to have made 77% 
ule of the ſame Maxims to Juſtify Plato ? As there is 20h. 
ſome Juſtice in imputing to Maſters the Miſcarriages Wi/ 
of their Scholars, when they become guilty of em by quel 

Following their Opinions and Principles; ſo on N dea! 
the other fide tis Juſt to aſcribe to em their great M 200i. 

and noble Actions, when they are the fruit of their Jud 
Precepts. Plutarch therefore is more juſt than Azhe. r 

neus, when he places to Plato's Account, all the oug] 

great things his Diſciples had done. His Words are N cus 

i remarkable and entirely overthrow all the Criticiſm P/ 
of this Cenſor. * Plato (ſays he) had left fine diſ. Nhe p 
] courſes of Laws, and the Government of States; but Mrs 
hie had impreſt ſtill finer on the hearts of his Diſciples, ; 
| _ Theſe curious diſcourſes engag d Dion to reſtore Sici 
ly ie ancient Liberty; and Python and His Brother 
Heraclides to deliver Thrace Sos Tyranny by killing 
Cotys. Chabrias and Phocion, thoſe two Great Athe. 

| nian Captains, came out of the ſame School. Plato 
gave Laws to the Arcadians by his Diſciple Ariſtony- 
| mus, 76 the Elians by Phormion, to thoſe of Pyrrah 


Z by Nemedemus, t the Cnidians by Eudoxus, and 
70 thoſe of Stagira by Ariſtotle. Nay, the Rules of go. 
verning well which Alexander deſir d of Xenocrates, 
_ were» only Plato's Precepts. And he that kindled 
that: Prince's Courage, and perſwaded him to make 
war withthe King of Perſia, was Delius the Epheſzan, 
an intimate Friend of this Plyloſopher. = 
| 'Arbenexs carried his Malignity and Envy yet far- 
ther; for he writes, that P/ato's Timens, his Gor- 
gias, and his other Dialogues of the like kind, in 
| which he treats of the Mathematicks and of Na. 
| tural Philoſophy, are not ſo much to be admird, 
as *tis commonly ſaid they are: for he ſays the ſame 
| things are to be found elſewhere, as well explained, 
ö | if not better; and he aſſures the World, that Theo- 
E In his Treatiſe againſt Colotes the Epicurean, NE 
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pompus of Chio writes, that the greateſt part ef his 
D were falſe and uſeleſs, becauſe ſome of 
em were taken from Ariſtippus, others from An- 
ziſthenes, and others from Bryſon. He adds, that 
when one expetts in his Writings the Morals and 
Wiſdom of a Philoſopher, one finds nothing but Ban- 
quets, and Diſcourſes about Love, which have agreat 


Ideal of Indecency, and very little Chaſiity in 'em, 


which be _ to the great undervaluing of the 


Judgment of his Readers. 


1 will not now ſay the Judgment of Theopompis 
ought to be ſuſpected, becauſe the Ancients have ac- 
cus'd him of Malice and Calumny; and therefore 
Plutarch ſays of him, tis ſafer to believe him when 
he praiſes, than when he accuſes any one. Let Pla. 
tos Dialogues be taken as much as he-pleaſes from 
Ariſtippus, Bryſon and Antiſthenes, ſince their 
Works are not now extant, the Teſtimony of Theo- 
pompuss, 2 to Arthenexs his Intention, proves 
that theſe very Dialogues which he has ſo much con- 
demn'd are now the beſt, and moſt confiderable 
Work on thoſe Matters, that is to be found among 
the Ancien. 
And if Atheneus paſſes a Judgment on em only 
of his own head ; Fl venture to ſay, tis not the 
firſt Fault this Author has committed, who is more 
to be commended for his vaſt Learning, and great 
Collections which were the product of a prodigious 
Reading, than for his Accuracy and Wiſdom in his 
critical Reflections, and for the Solidity of his Judg- 
ment. Is a Man well qualified to judg of Plato's 
Writings, when he dares to write, that he can't fee 
what advantage can be drawn from the Immortality 
of the Soul, ſince after its ſeperation from the Body, 
it has no more any Remembrance or Senſation ? _ 
As to what he ſays of the indecent Diſcourſes 
Plato has made of Love to the great undervaluing of 
the Judgment of his Readers; his aim was to decry 
the Dialogue of the Banquet; but by this he diſgra- 


es himſelf more than he does that Dialogue. For 
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ther; for he writes, that P/ato's Timeus, his Gor- 
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mies who charg'd him with all the Violences and 
Injuries of Citias and Alcibiades, laying the guilt of 
ein upon him, on pretence that they had been his Diſ: 
ciples? and if he knew this, ought not he to have made 
uſe of the ſame Maxims to Juſtify Plato? As there is 20 
ſome Juſtice in imputing to Maſters the Miſcarriages / 
of their Scholars, when they become guilty of *em by 92 
following their Opinions and Principles; ſo on de 
the other fide tis Juſt to aſcribe to em their great 20, 
and noble Actions, when they are the fruit of their J. 
Precepts. Plutarch therefore is more juſt than Azhe. 
neus, when he places to Plaros Account, all the W ou 
great things his Diſciples had done. His Words are ¶ cus 
remarkable and entirely overthrow all the Criticiſm P/ 
of this Cenſor. * Plato (ſays he) had left fine diſ- Þ he 
courſes of Laos, and the Government of States; but ¶ tos 
he had impreſt ſtill finer on the hearts of his Diſciples. Ar 
Theſe curious diſcourſes engag d Dion to reſtore Sici- MW We 
ly ts ancient Liberty; and Python and his Brother ¶ pom 
Heraclides to deliver Thrace ſhow Tyranny by Rillins thai 
Cotys. Chabrias and Phocion, thoſe two Great Athe. ¶ dem 
nian Captains, came out of the ſame School. Plato MW Wo 
gave Laws to the Arcadians by his Diſciple Ariſtony- 
mus, 10 the Elians by Phormion, zo thoſe of Pyrrah 
by Nemedemus, 10 the Cnidians by Eudoxus, and 
70 thoſe of Stagira by Ariſtotle. Nay, the Rules of go. 
verning well which Alexander deſir d of Xenocrates, 
were - only Plato's Precepts. And he that kindled | 
that. Prince's Courage, and perſwaded him to make 
war withthe King of Perſia, was Delius the Ephe ſian, 
an intimate Friend of this Blyloſopher. 

*Arbenexs carried his Malignity and Envy yet far. 


gas, and his other Dialogues of the like kind, in 
which he treats of the Mathematicks, and of Na. 
tural Philoſophy, are not ſo much to be admir d, 
as *tis commonly ſaid they are: for he ſays the ſame 
things are to be found el ſewhere, as well explained, 
if not better; and he aſſures the World, that Theo- 


* In his Treatiſe againſt Colotes the Epicurean, 2 
| Fompus 
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pomp of Chio writes, that the greateſt part sf his 
ps were falſe and uſeleſs, becauſe ſome of 
em were taken from Ariſtippus, others from A. 
ziſthenes, and others from Bryſon. He adds, that 
when one expects in his Writings the Morals and 
Wiſdom of 4 Philoſopher, one finds nothing but Ban- 
guets, and Diſcourſes about Love, which have a great 
deal of Indecency, and very little Chaſiity in em, 
which he compos'd to the great undervaluing of the 
Judgment of his Readers. 


I will not now ſay the Judgment of Theopompes 


© ought to be ſuſpected, becauſe the Ancients have ac- 
| cus'd him of Malice and Calumny ; and therefore 
Plutarch ſays of him, tis ſafer to believe him when 


he praiſes, than when he accuſes any one. Let P/a- 


| 70's Dialogues be taken as much as he-pleaſes from 
| Ariſtippus, Bryſon and Antiſthenes, fince their 


Works are not now extant, the Teſtimony of Theo- 


pompus, 3 to Athenews his Intention, proves 
that theſe very 
demn'd are now the beſt, and moſt conſiderable 


Work on thoſe Matters, that is to be found among 


the Ancients. 


And if Atheneus * a Judgment on em only | 

l venture to ſay, tis not the 
firſt Fault this Author has committed, who is more 
to be commended for his vaſt Learning, and great 
Collections which were the product of a prodigious 
Reading, than for his Accuracy and Wiſdom in his 
critical Reflections, and for the Solidiry of his Judg- 
ment. Is a Man well qualified to judg of Plato's 
Writings, when he dares to write, that he can't ſee 


of his own head ; I 


what advantage can be drawn from the Immortality 


of the Soul, ſince after its ſeperation from the Body, 


it has no more any Remembrance or Senſation ? 


As to what he ſays of the indecent Diſcourſes 
Plato has made of Love to the great undervaluing of 


the Judgment of his Readers; his aim was to decry 


the Dialogue of the Banquet; but by this he dilgra- 
Es himſelf more than he does that Dialogue. For 
25 F 2 e beſidles, 5 


lalogues which he has ſo much con- 
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s fjoid in em of Love, have fallen into a Snort 
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beſides that he diſcovers the Corruption of his 

Heart; he makes it appear that he was ignorant of 8 
the beauty and deſign of that Dialogue; the end 
of which is only to diſengage us from the Love of 
Farthly Beauties, and to raiſe us to the Love of the 
Soveraign Beauty which is God himſelf. No one! 
believe will heſitate in his choice between the Judg 
ment of Arbenexs, and that of Origen, who in his 


Excellent Preface on the Song of Songs, ſpeaks of * 
Plato's Banquet in theſe Terms. Divers Learnelf lit 
perſons among the Greeks, who were deſirous to pe 1 i 
netrate into Truth, have written Dialogues abou } 

Love, to ſhow that *tis this only that can raiſe ou 4 
Souls from Earth to Heaven, and that tis only by th: Irv 
Help of this, that irue Felicity is attainable. Th * 
Queſtions that are ſtarted at Table on this Subjen joe 


are made by perſons not ſo greedy of Dainties, as 
rious to occaſion fine Diſcourſes. Nay ſome of en ther 


have taught in Writing, the Ways and Arts of prody Bea! 
cing or augmenting this Love in the Soul. But Mei vas 
of carnal Inclinations perverting theſe Arts have en ly of 


floyd them to ſatisfy their Laſts, and abus d em 1 thod 
promote an infamous Converſation. Therefore it ii 

not to be worder'd at, if with us among whom ther "War 
are ſo many more ignorant perſons, as there are mon | 
illiterate; a Treatiſe of Love has ſome danger a TAR 
zending it; ſince among the Greeks, who are ſo Learn | rate 


ed and Wiſe, there have yet ſome been found, wh made 


have miſtaken theſe Dialogues, and interpreted en 

/ . 5 ; a not 1 
in a ſenſe quite different from that in which th more 
were written, and who, taking occaſion from whit nartic 


whether they truly found in theſe Writings any thing 
that incited em to Sin; or wherher the Corruption“ 

their Hearts hinder'd 'em from underſtanding em. 
This Apology ſtrikes at Athencus, whom Oriet 
without doubt had in his Eye; when we publiſh 
Plato's Phedrs we ſhall examine whether that Cen 
Ture paſt on it by Dicearcrs, Ariſtotle's Diſciple, in 
attirming (as Diagenes Labitius reports) that the 
| N Queſtion 
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| Queſtiohandled in this Dialogue is Puerile, and the 
Character of ir Extravagant, ought to be received; 
and whether Cicero had reaſon to embrace the Sen- 
timent of this Critick, and to tax Plato with having 
given too much Authority to Love. EO 

Let us then without ſtopping at what has been 
written _ Plato, endeavour to know him by 
his own Works. 

Before the Age in which Pythagcras liv'd, Mora. 
lity was treated on only in Sentences and Enigmas: 
| Therefore Solomon ſays, a Wiſe Man will * inder. 
land the words of the Wiſe, and their dark ſayings. 
8 Pherecydes, and his Diſciple Pythagoras, who had 

brought Treaſures of Knowledg with them when 


P 
ol 


they return'd from their Travels, from Babylon, E- 


yt and Perfia, were the firſt that open'd a door to 
good literature among the Greeks. It was from 
them, and eſpecially from Pythagoras, that the firſt | 
Beams of Truth ſhin'd out in Greece. Morality 
was then confiderably improv'd, yet it conſiſted on- 
ly of Precepts wrap'd up in Obſcurity. The Me- 
thod of Reaſoning and Demonſtrating was not yet 
Win uſe. This dry way (if 1 may ſo term it) of 
handling Morality, was occaſion d by the Applica- 
tion of Men's Minds then only to the knowledg of 
Numbers, Natural Philoſophy, and Aſtronomy. So. 
crates was the firſt, who upon the Reflection he 
made, that that which happens without us, does 
not nearly concern us; and that the ſtudy of it is 
more curious than uſeful, ' applied himſelf more 
particularly to the ſtudy of Morality, and handled 
it more methodically in his Diſcourſes, Plato his 
Diſciple being convinced of how great Importance 
it was to preſerve to Mankind ſo precious a Trea- 
lure attempred to write of it. And that he might 
do this to the greater advantage, and might the bet- 
ter retain the Air of him who had revived this Sci- 
ence, prefer'd the way of writing in Dialogues, to 
all other Methods of treating a Subject: for beſides, 


a 
EY that 


70 
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that it is the moſt diverting manner of writing, in that 
it as it were expoles a Scene, in which al! the Ac. 
tors are ſeen to perform their parts; one may ſay 
it is beſt fitted to attain the end, which is to per. 
{wade and inſtruct. that it is animated with the moſt 
Life, and hath all the force of contrary Opinions, 
wherein the two Parties defend themſelves as much 


as they will, or can, and conſequently the Victory 


obtain d by one over the other can be no longer con. 
teſted, at leaſt when the Dialogue is made by a 
Man oſ great ſenſe, and who makes it his only bu- 
fineſs to enquire after Truth. Before Plato's time 


this manner of writing was very little known in the 


World: None had practiſed it but Zeno of Elea 
and A/examenes of Teos ; but the Politeneſs, Ele. 

ancy and Beauty which Plato gave to this way of 
Diſcourſe, occaſioned the Glory of this Invention 
to be aſcribed to him, ſo that he has been look d 
upon in all Ages as the firſt that ever made Dis- 
logues. 8 | | 1 

There are two ſorts of Truth, that which is al. 


ready known, and that which is yet unknown to us, 


and after which we are ſearching. This difference 
conſtitutes two principal Characters of Plato's Dia. 
logues. Thoſe of 'em that treat on known Truths, 
are called, * Explicatory, or Inſtructive Dialogues; 
and thoſe that handle ſuch Truths as are yet unknown, 


but enquired after, are called Hquiſitive Dialogues. 


Each of theſe rwo kinds is divided into divers Spe- 
cies, according to the Subject of which they treat, 
or the manner of treating of it. For the Inſtructive 
Dialogues, either have Speculation for their End, 
and then they are divided into + Phy/ica/, and || Lo. 
gical, or Action, and then they are divided into = Po. 
liticꝶ and d Meral; and the Inquiſitive Dialogues 
are deſtin'd, either to © Exerciſe or * Conteſt. Thoſe 
that are made for Exerciſe are again of two forts; 
in ſome of em Socrates exerciſes the Mind after 

* UenMpe]incd. I Cuſnmed. Þ quand. || Aog1#0ls 
| ® nbi. ibn © whayagitor, d d hig inet. = ach 
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ſuch a manner, that he cauſes all ſorts of Truths to 
be produced in it, which *tis capable of finding out 
it ſelf when well aſſiſted. Therefore he calls him- 
ſelf the Midwife of Minds, jocoſely alluding to the 
Employment of his Mother, who was a Midwife; 


and theſe Dialogues are called *Obſterrical Dialogues. 


Or el ſe he exerciſes it only in making it ſound, and 
juſt perceive the Truths in which he is willing to in- 
ſtruct it; and theſe are called Dialagucs of Eſſay. 
In fine, thoſe that are deſtin'd to conteſt, are alſo of 
two ſorts ; the one kind are fram'd to accuſe certain 


Perſons, and to expoſe certain Vices, and are there- 


| fore called Dialagues of + Demonſtration, cr of Ac- 


cuſation. Theſe are properly ſatyrical Dialogues, 


made for the Reader's Diverſion ; exciting in his 
Mind at the ſame time, a juſt Contempt of thoſe 
| whoſe Vices are diſcover'd to him; and others are 


calculated to refute and overthrow Errors, and are 
therefore calPd || /ubverting Dialogues. And this 


is the diviſion that has given a third Title to theſe 


Dialogues ; for they have three. The firſt is the 


name of the principal Perſon. The ſecond is taken 
from the Subject, and the third is what I have been 


juſt mentioning, and expreſſes the Method and Turn 
of the Dialogue, and of what kind it is. *Tis only 
the firſt of theſe at moſt which is Plato s, the laſt 
of *em was impos'd by the Platonick Philoſophers, 
and is very ancient, as we ſee by Diogenes Laërtius, 
who knows only this and the firſt. The ſecond is al- 
together modern. It was given by ſome that were 
but little acquainted with the Dodtrine of this Phi- 
loſopher, an 


Gergias of Rhetorich; whereas the Ancients cite it 
only under the name of Gorgias Subverſroe. And 


tis ſo far from being true, that Gorgias was made 
to teach Rhetorick, that on the contrary the deſign | ' 


of it is to expoſe and overthrow the ill Principle, 


* wareuTiucds F Tupacittls Þ *Ienmnot. | drareenlinos | 


* weHias dvargen]g 
| F 4 by 


| were often miſtaken. For Inſtance, 
at the head of Gorgias, they place this Title, 
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by which the Orators were conducted, who then go- 
verned all the Cities of Greece, and tis a Dialogue 
purely moral ; bur this Subject ſhall be treated more 
at length in the Argument which ſhall be placed ar 
the head of every Dialogue. 


„Having explained the Titles of theſe Dialogues, Þ 
*tis needful to ſay ſomething of the different divifi. 
on which the Ancients have made of em. Some 
have put em into Fours, being of opinion that! 
Plato had reſpect to the Tetralogies of the Ancient 
Tragical Poets, who compos'd four pieces on one and 
the ſame Subject for the four great Feaſts oi the Athe. 
| | can't imagine that a great Philoſopher MM 

ſhould have ſo frivolous a Reaſon. Others have di- 
vided em into Threes ; and tis certain that in his | 
Works there are three Dialogues found that properly 
make but one and the ſame Treatiſe, as his IHeæte. 
tus, the Sopbiſt, and the Politician. In the tilt WM 
Socrates examines and refutes various Definitions of {MW 
$ Science. In the ſecond he eſtabliſhes divers Definiti. M 
{ ons of the Sophiſt, which ſerve to ſhew the Art of 
( 


mans ; but 


dividing and defining, and at the ſame time ot making 


the Sophiſts ridiculous. And in the third he detines : 
a Politician or Stateſman, and there is nothing want. 
ing in this Treatiſe, becauſe the Stateſthan can't be] 


well qualified without being tinctur'd with Philoſo- 
phy. The ten Books of a Common- wealth, which 

are look'd upon as only one Dialogue, are yet appa- 
rently one and the fame Treatiſe with his Tinæus, 
Atlanticrs, or Critias. In the firſt, that is in the long 

/ Converſation about a Common-wealth, Socrates gives 
the Idea ofa perfect State. In Timers he ſupports his 
 / Rules and Principles by the knowledg of Nature 
which heccommunicates z and in Citias he confirms 
this knowledg of Nature, and thoſe Rules of Morality 

and Policy by the Authority of ancient Hiſtory, or 
that I may uſe P/azo's own Words, the Books of his 
.ommon-wealth form good Citizens; his 17m 
diſcovers to them the Creation of the World, that 
this Knowledg may fortify in their Minds the 5 
e OY ciples 


Witty 
Dou 
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vifi- the Lives of the Ancient Hebrews and Parriarchs. 
me Excepting theſe fix Dialogues, the three firſt of 
that which make a Treatiſe of Logick, and the three laſt 


73 
go: ciples he has given em; and his C7722 proves to 
zue em by ancient Hiſtory, that ſuch was the Life of 
ore their firſt Anceſtors, that. is of the firſt Athenians, 
L at N who liv'd before the Deluge, whoſe Example he re. 
commends to their Imitation. And it was after this 
les, manner, that the greatelt of Legiſlators compos'd | 


ent Na very methodical Treatiſe of Morality ; I dot 
and think any others of em can be connected together 
the. by the Continuance of the ſame Subject: They are 
her all ſeparate and independant, in reſpect of the mat. 
di. ter of em, and have no mutual Correſpondence or | 
his Reſemblance, but by the Method or Manner of treat- 


# 
\ 


* 
E 


8 


explained. 


certain, or has but little probability. 


ing their Subjects, which has been already ſufficiently 


Plato affirms that which is certain, refutes that 
Ewhich is falſe, examines that which is doubtful, and 
does not pronounce any thing on that which 1s un- | 


His firſt Maxim is not to give one's Conſent, but 7% Max- 


o 


ims of Plato 


fines N only to evident and certain Truths, and to diſengage 
ant- N one's Mind from all kinds of Prejudice. 

t be The ſecond is never to attempt to handle Queſti- 
Lofo- {Mons which *tis impoſſible to decide. 


lieve we know what indeed we don't underſtand. 


us, 
long From theſe Maxims ir follows, that P/ato be- 
Ives Mlieved there were certain Truths, and conſequently, 
5 his that there were ſuch Principles as might be termd 
ure NDogmata. That is, he affirm'd ſome things to be ab- 
arms olutely true; but becauſe he entirely followed So- 


ality Merates his manner of diſputing, and all along a- 
oided the deciſive Air of the Sophiſts and Dogma- 
its, who affirm'd every thing, almoſt continually | 


nc taking {imple Probabilities for Truth, he ſeems po- 
that tive in nothing in his Writings, in which by, his 
Prin- Doubts he. endeavours to convince his Adverſaries of 


The third is to diſtinguiſh well between what we 
know, and what we are ignorant of; and not to be- 
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the Errors he defigns to refute, and to make em of 


themſelves diſcover the Truths he has a mind to 
teach; and thus that Paſſage of Cicero ought to be 
underſtood, who in the firſt Book of his Acade 
mick Queſtions, ſays, in Plato's Books _ things 
are 7 aid Pro and Con, but every thing is doubted, and 
nothing ever affirmed. 4 

The Ancients inform us, that Plato follow'd He. 
raclitus, in things that fall under the Cognizance of 
the Senſes, that is in natural and ſenſible ObjeQs: 
Pythagoras in intellectual things, which can't be 
comprehended but by the underſtanding; and Ss. 


.crates in thoſe which are only dictated by Reaſon, 


/ 


that is in Morality and Policy ; and this deſerves to 
be explained. 

Plato followed Heraclitus in natural and ſenſible 
things, that is, he believed with Heraclitus, that 
there was but one World, that all things were pro- 
duced of their Contraries ; that Motion which he 
calls War, cauſes the production of Beings, and 
Reſt their Diſſolution ; and in fine, that our Senſe 
are very ſubject to be deceived, and that there is no 
certain Truth in their Depoſitions. . 

He followed Pythagoras in intellectual Truths; 


| that is, he taught, as this Philoſopher did, tha 


there is only one God, the Creator of all things; 
that the Soul is immortal; that Men ought conti. 


nually to labour to purify themſelves from their Pal I 


fions and Vices, that they might be united to God; 
and that after this Life there is :Reward for good 
Men, and a Puniſhment for the Wicked ; that be 


- tween God and Men there are different orders of 


Spirits, who are the Miniſters of that firſt Being, 
Seeing he drew his Notions from the ſame Fountains, 
namely from the Egyptians and Hebrews, tis not 


to be wonder'd at, if he had the ſame Doctrine. 


But if Plato followed Pythagoras in his Senti- 
ments, he alſo imitated him in the manner of ex- 
plaining them: For he deliver'd em only in Enig: 


ma's, and under the Vail of Myſteries, F _ 7 
and il. 


— —  - 
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ſelves the trouble of unfolding them. * *Tis not 


reading of Books, ſays he, that will communicate this 
great Knoroledg; it muſt be attained by profound Me- 
ditation ; and every one muſt for himſelf draw this 
Celeſtial Fire from its true Source. For by this L. 
nion with its Object t a divine Flame, (kindled_ 
on a ſudden, as from a Fire that ſpreads it ſelf 
round) illuminates the Mind, and feeds and pre. 
ſerves it ſelf therein. And for this reaſon, as 
have never yet written, ſo I am reſolved never to 
write on theſe Matters: That is, to explain them 
| after a clear and intelligible. manner. + Whoever 
| undertakes it, will never do it to any purpoſe; and 
all the Good he'll reap by his Labour will be, that, 
excepting a ſmall number of Men whom God has en- 
dowed with Underſtanding, capable of unravelling | 
thoſe Celeſtial Truths of themſelves, he'll cauſe ſome. 
to deſpiſe *em, and fill others with a vain and raſh | 
| Confidence, as if they underſtood wonderful things, 


when indeed they are unacquainted with *em. 


This method often cauſes great obſcurity in the 
writings of this Philoſopher, which he has indeed ta 
ken care to augment, in chuſing to make uſe of | 
ſome terms that ſignify contrary things. And this is 
the reaſon why he can't pleaſe young People, who. | 
have not yet attain'd Judgment enoughito diſcern the 
Beauty and Solidity of his Dialogues ; nor grown 
men neither who have not had the preparation of 


thoſe Studies that were neceſſary, before they attemp- 
ted to read him, and who are not capable of ketiec- 
tion and Meditation. For this reaſon Ant iphanes, 
one of Plato s Friends jocoſely compar'd his Writings 
* Tom. 3. + This is what David ſays in the 3 th Pſalm, 


IAthj Light we ſhall ſee Light, There is none but God, that can 
lighten the Minds of Men. + A Remarkable Paſſage; Plato 


nor for writing on tire Myſteries of Religion, an thoſe of Nature. 
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75 
and Numbers, that he might not expoſe ſuch ſub- _ 
lime Truths to the Raillery of wicked and profane 
| Men, and might diſcover em only to ſuch as were 
worthy to learn em, and who would give them- 
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only to be underſtood of his bringing it to perfedti 
on: For Socrates had the uſe of Dialectick before 


ly in Converſation what ever he had a mind to eſtah- 
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to a City, in which Mens words freez d in the Ait 
as ſoon as they were pronounced, and the following 
Summer when they came to be warm'd and melted 
by the Beams of the Sun, the Inhabitants underſtood 
what had been ſaid in the Winter; for P/ato's Dif. 
courſes ought to be warm'd, and as it were melted by 
the rays of an underſtanding well exercis'd, if one 
would know the true ſenſe of em. ö 

In fine, he imitated Socrates in what relates to 
Morals and Politicks, that is, he reduc d every thing 
to Morality, and made it his whole buſineſs to en. 
gage men to fill up the Duties they ow'd to the 
State in which Providence had caſt their Lot. 
_ "Tis pretended that Plato to his Natural Philoſo- 
phy and Morality added Dialectick; but this ought 


Plato; as appears by his proving and refuting ſo ſolid. 


iſh or overthrow. How can it be imagin'd that Truths 10 
were diſcoverd and prov'd before Plato and Socrates Ml © 
without the help of Dialecticx? *Tis impoſſible. 
Theſe are then the three parts of the Philoſophy 
of the Academicks, Morality, Natural Philoſophy | oy 
and Dialectick; and theſe three parts make Philoſo. MW 7 
phy compleat, in which one can't ſo much as ima. 7 
Sine a fourth. Natural Philoſophy reſpects Speculati. he 
on, Morality Action, and Dialectick is uſeful both Ae 
for one and t'other. For *tis by means of this that 


we diſtinguiſh Truth from that which has only the 3 
Appearance of it, both in Morality and Natural Philo. got 


ſophy. And many Ages before Plato, the Philoſo- 
phy of the Hebrews was likewile divided into three W 7 he 
parts, Reaſoning, the Knowledg of Nature, and G 1 
Morality. | | w 
The Platonicks make the Perfection of Morality 8 
to conſiſt in living in conformity to Nature, that 5 
is to the Will of God the only Author of Soveraign I the 4 
Happineſs ; and they teach that the Scope of all our 


Detires ſhould be to obtain of Him thoſe good a 
| that 
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that are neceſſary for Soul and Body, and for our 
State of Life, Thus they divide Good, into that 
| which is divine and that which is humane, 4 

Humane Goods are diſtinguiſhed into Goods of the 
Body, and Goods of Life. The Goods of the Body 
are Health, Beauty, good Humour, Strength, Ec. The 


Goods of Lite are Friends, Riches, in fine, every 


thing that ſerves to advance Vertue, and ſet it on 
| work. For they teach that a man is not born for 
himſelf alone; but is united to all other men by 
Society, which renders him a member of one and the 
ſame body, to the Advantage of which he ought to 


refer all his Actions, and Thoughts. 


alone. 


Divine Goods are the Goods of the Soul, that is, 
every thing which renders the Soul capable of know- 
ing, loving and embracing that which is good and 
lovely, Cc. And they divide theſe Goods, into 
thoſe of Nature, aud thoſe of Morality. The Goods 
| of Nature are the Imagination and the Memory, . 
| which properly depend on the Mind? and the Goods 
| of Morality are thoſe that are procured by ſtudy and 
the habit which is form'd by Exerciſe and Reaſon. 
That which has made but a {light Impreſſion they call 
1 certain motion toward Vertue ; and that which is 
finiſhed is what they term Vertue; which is the perfec- 
tion of Nature, and the moſt excellent of all Goods. 
Humane Goods are ſobordinate to Divine; and 
when once a man has theſe he has all the other; 
the firſt of em all is Prudence, the ſecond is Tem- 
perance : from theſe two mix'd with Courage 
{prings Juſtice, which is the third, and Valour is the 
fourth. They teach that Divine Goods can't be given 
by men, and that they are not to be acquired by our 
Labour; that they are given only by the favour of 
God, and that they ought to be ſought at his hand 


| ! 

So that they do not equally eſteem theſe three 
forts of Goods, but prefer thoſe of the Soul before 
the two others, as infinitely more confiderable, and 
which alone ought to be ſought for i | 
Hence 
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| theſe Morals, which make the chief Good to con. 1 
| fiſt in being united to God, in obeying his Com. 


Delicacy, Idleneſs, and too much Sleep. We find 


becomes a Philoſopher. 


Chriſtianity. * Thar which he ſays of the Duty of 


The Life of Plato. 
Hence it comes, that they make the Happineſs of IM of. 
Life to confiſt only in Vertue, tho at the ſame time 
they maintain, that it cannot be very happy without N #7 
the Goods of the Body, and the other that are ne. 
ceſſary for the uſe of Vertue; and from thence ari. 
ſes an indiſpenfible Obligation to Labour, and to fill {Mere 
up the Duties which Nature impoſes : An Obliga. 
tion which engages us to avoid Idleneſs, and to con. 
temn criminal Pleaſures; and which neceſſarily dif. 
poſes us to ſuffer all ſorts of Labour and Pain too, 
tor that which is juſt and honeſt. From whence 
Friendihip, Juſtice, and Equity reſult, which, they 
perter to all the Pleaſures and Advantages of Life. 
There is nothing more ſolid and ſublime than Par- 


mands, and in receiving with Submiſſion whatever 
comes from his hand; becauſe all God's Acts towards Gd 
Men are uſeful to em, if they know how to make 
an Improvement of em. 3 

Plato every where inſinuates a diſintereſſed frame Ade: 


of Mind, and the Contempt of Riches; and teaches Ne 


to poſtpone all the Gold in the World to the leaſt . He 
Vertue. He is for a Man's expoſing himſelf to 
Death in the defence of Juſtice, and in maintaining 
Laws, Order, and the Publick Good ; and would 
have us avoid, not only all criminal Pleaſures, but 


his Writings full of Precepts of Truth, Chaftity, 
Temperance, Modefty, Patience, Meekneſs and 
Humility ; but theſe Precepts are accompanied with 
Proofs. For he utterly overthrows the Principles of 
ill Morals, after he has propos'd 'em in their full 


Strength; and this is the way of Perſwafion that ieren 


that hi: 
jury 
? 

He t 

om, h 
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ore t 


Almoſt every thing in his Doctrine is worthy of 


honouring Parents, deſerves to be recited. The fear 
_ * Preceprs of the Honour due to Parents x1th Book of Laws: 


Ton, 2. | 
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u God is he Foundation of that Duty hich Chit. 


ne dren owe their Parents; and if the Gods are pleasd 


ue h the Reſpect which is render d to their Images, 
which are only dead Repreſentations of the Deny, 
how much more do they rejoice in thoſe Honours which © 
are given to Parents, who are the living Images of 
d; and the older they are, the more Force and Ef. 


cy have theſe living Images of the Deity (who are 


when they refuſe it. For God hears the Prayers which 
an Parents addreſs to him either for or againſt their 
(Children. So that there is no ſurer way to pleaſe 
m. Gad than to honour our Parents, and whenever they 
rex Fore reſpecled tis very grateful and acceptable to 
ds ed himſelf. The way of honouring them duly, is to 
ke boe them more than our own Children, or our ſelves. 
Ard they who fail in this Duty ſhall be brought to the 


kept in the Houſe like the moſt precious Fewels) to 
W-nake all ſorts of Bleſſings deſcend on their Children, 
ce (coho give em tbe Reverence which is due to em; and 
ro bring upon their heads the moſt dreadful Curſes, 


Magiſtrates conſtituted for this purpoſe, who ſhall 


me | 
os Neale care to puniſh em. 
at He everywhere maintains, and particularly in his 342%? 


Gorgias and Criton, that no injury is to be offer! 
to any man, no not to ſuch as deal injuriouſly with 
us, and makes it appear,that to introduce thisMaxim 
into civil Converſation. that *tis lawful for a Man to 


revenge himſelf and render Evil for Evil, is to pretend 
to, eo lay a foundation for Juſtice in — Acts 
nd ef Injuſtice, and to open an inexhauſtible Source of 


Crimes, and Acts of Violence. What Bank would be 


of {Wrong enough to ſtop ſuch an Inundation of Wicked: 
ul Nes, and what end would there be of Injury and 
hat fevenge? He carries his Proofs of this Matter fo far, 


lat his Diſciples aſſure us, that he that revenges an 
Imury, is more criminal than he that offers it. 


tte Invocation of God; and that if Prayer is neceſſary 
wore every ordinary Action, tis much more ſo when 
2, 1 


orbiddm. 


8 


He teaches that if a man have any degree of Wiſ The Neeeſs- 
bom, he will never undertake the leaſt thing without ) T Prove”. 


Lo The Life of Plato. | 
we are about to ſpeak of God, becauſe *tis God 
that illuminates our Minds, tis he that aſſiſts us, 

and without him we can do nothing. He well un- 
derſtood the Neceſſity and Beauty of. that Precept of 
Pythagoras. * Begin ali thy Aclions with Prayer, 
that thou mayſt be able to accompliſh em. Prayer 
and Action ought to be inſeparable ; want of Pray. 
er renders Action uſeleſs, and want of Action ren. 
ders Prayer ineffectual. We ought to ask what we 
do, and to do what we asx. Bur he at the ſame 
time affirms, that Men are ſo blinded by their Paſ. 
ſions, that they know not how to pray well, unleſs 
God inftructs em; and therefore the trueſt Prayer, 
and that which atone can be agreable to him, is to 
I requeſt of him to perform his own Will in us, and 
not ours. 3 8 
The moſt conſiderable thing in Morality is the 
political part of it, the true uſe of which Plato en. 
deavours to ſhew, and to reeſtabliſh it in that Per. 
fection from whence it fell by the Corruption of 
Men. In the time of this Philoſopher, Injuſtice 
had overturn'd all the States of Greece; 10 that 
there was not one Government left that delerv'd to 
be approvd. Plato in oppoſition to this diſorder 
gave a perfect Model of a moſt juſt form of Go. 
vernment, that all States might correct the Vices of 
their way of Government by this Pattern. To this 
purpoſe he employs his Books of a Commonwealth, 
and thoſe of Laws ; in which he after a wonderful 
manner reconciles Policy to Religion, which 1s the 
very Baſis of it. | 

Princes He ſhews that Princes and Governors of States, 

car t govern can never conduct the People well, but by imitating 

my. _— the King of Kings, the Soveraign Lord of the 

Gia World, the only and perfect Model of all Wiſdom 

N and Juſtice. For as a Sheep is not capable of 
guiding the whole Flock, which ought to be under 
the Conduct of a Shepherd; ſo one man is not ca- 
pable alone of conducting others, who all together 


Pythagoras his Precept. 
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| lence and Injuſtice, ſubjefted the Nations not tomen, 
| but to more noble and excellent Beings, as their 
| Lords and Kings ; namely to intelligent Spirits (or 


| Goats ; but put thoſe of one kind and another under 


with marvellous Facility, and without any trouble to 
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ought to be ſubject to God. One would think he | 
had read that Complaint made by the People of | 
God by the Mouth of * * as the greateſt of | 
all Miſeries, O Lord our God, other Lords beſides | 
thee have had Dominion over s. - 

+ He renders this Truth ſenſible by a Fable in 

which the Veſtiges of the Truth of ancient Hiſtory 
are eafily diſcern d. The Memory of the happy Tie Cauſe 
Courſe of Life the firft Men led is preſerved to our 7 - -—; 775 
Time. They were abundantly provided for without ffſt Aen. 
any Labour; the Earth ſpontaneouſly furniſhed them © 
with all Neceſſaries : And the Ca of their Happi- 
neſs was this; Saturn well knowing that there was 
no Man that cguld have an Abſolute Empire over o- 
there, without abandoning himſelf to all forts of Vio- 


| 
1 
+ 
2 

Is 
fl 


Angels) after the ſame manner as we deal with our 
Cattle; for as we don't ſet a coyote a wbole Herd 


of bis own Kind, nor a Goat to govern a Flock of 


the Condatt of a Man; ſo God who loves Mankind 
lac d us at firſt under the Conduct of Angels, wha 


them, took a great deal of care of their Affairs, and 
by making, Peace, Chaſtity, Liberty and Fuſtice reign 
among them, kept all ſorts of Troubles and Sedi- 
tions at a diſtance from them, and render'd their 
Lives very happy. This Fable which is founded on 
r Truth, clearly ſhews us, that 7ho/e Societies which 
yield Obedience to Men and not to God can never be 
happy, and will never find the end of their Miſeries ;. 
and farther intimates, that if we will be happy, we What 4 
muſt with all our might imitate that manner of Life hehe - 
Men led under the reign of Saturn; and that accor- Saturn ij, 
ding to that Immortal Principle which is in us, we 
* IIa. 26. + In the qth Book of Laws, Tom. 2. , 
t For the Nation and Kingdom that will not ſerve thee ſhall 
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The choice 
of Prieſts 
and Ma- 

giſtrates. 


LN 
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Degree, and ſo of the reſt in proportion, as every 
one diſtinguiſhes 1 and is diſpoſed to Took on 


would have the choice of em regulated only by 
their Merit and Piety. * Thoſe are the beſt (ſap 
he) who yield the greateſt Obedience to the Laws, WM tice 
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ſhould govern our Families and Cities according to its 


Diclates; taking this wiſe Diſpenſation of the Under. | 


ſtanding for our tirft and chef Law. For if a King, 


if Nobles who govern in an Oligarchy, or if the Peo. . 


ple who are ſupreme in Republicks, think of nothing WM P 


but bow to ſatiate their Paſfions, and drown then. di 


ſelves inSenſuality, and run like mad men after ſuch | 


Pleaſures as only irritate their 5 5a Intempe. 
rance : Iis impoſſible they ſhould forbear to trample 
on the Laws, and there can be no ſafety to ſuch af 
obey em. | 

He gives admirable Precepts for the Eſtabliſhment 
of Prieſts and Magiſtrates ; he would not have ſuch 
choſen, who have nothing to recommend 'em but 
their Birth, their Riches, Credit, or Power, but 


and excel all the reſt of their Fellow-Citizens in that 
reſpeff. The firſt places ought to be given to thoſe 
be firſt Rank, the ſecond to thoſe of the ſecond 


himſelf, not as Maſter of the Laws, but as their 
Servant. For wherever the Law is Miſtreſs, and MF cord 
the Magiſtrates its Servants, there States are objervd Ml enga 
to proſper, and abound with all the Bleſfings one can terer 
expect from the hand of God: Whereas in all places ¶ Fable 


-where the Magiſtrate is Maſter, and the Law bis tab 


Servant and Slave, there nothing is to be expetted Ml (fays 


but Ruin and Deſolation. this 


+ He would have none made Prieſts till they are I rd y- 


ſixty years of Age. He ſays, they ſhould be lawful WM mand 


ly begotten, and without any bodily Imperfectiun; ¶ Zoura 
that they ſhould be ſuch as have been educated in ¶ pable 
chaſt Families, and have their hands free from the and B 
tain of Blood, that they ſhould not be tainted with . 
| . | * 34 

any of thoſe Pollutions that are offenſive to God; WM 2121”, 
and ore incompatible with the Santtity of their Chu. EG, 
7 Tom, 22 f IV Book, Tom. 2. an: Pr. 


railr ; 


Iy for the Profit of the Legiſlator, and not for the 


| ought to be mitigated by the Law which is to 


ET ECTS 
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vadter ;, and that their Parents ſhould be ſuch as have 


lod with the ſame Purity of Converſation. 


He proves, that thoſe Laws which are made ſole- 


* 


duct of Self- Love and ice. 
He ſhews, that of all Governments the Monar- Aborarchy 
chical is the moſt perfect, becauſe it approaches the moſt 


neareſt to the firſt Model; but that the Power of it P of 
all Govern« 


SY ments. 


Publick Good, are not = erly Laws, but the Pro- 


vern as the Supream Reaſon. i 
After having ſhown the Good and Evil of alt © 


| known Governments, he maintains, that all politi- 


cal Schemes which tend to render the Ruler power- 
ful to the detriment of the Subject, and which 
make all the Vettue of the Sovereign to conſiſt in 


8 confirming and augmenting his Power, leaving Juſ- 


rice, Patience, Goodneſs, Fidelity, and Humanity 


to private Perſons, as Vertues only becoming Slaves, 


are no better than open Tyranny ; and that the end The end of 


of true Policy is to make all the Members of the 2% Fe- 
Community live together in Society as ſo many 7 
Brothers, after the moſt happy manner that can be, 

without either Poverty, or very great Riches, ac- 
cording to the Rules of Juſtice and Holineſs. To To employ 
engage Princes to employ Men according to the dif. _— 
ferent Talents they diſcern in tliem, he & relates this 7 P . 
Fable, which he calls a Phænician Lie, becauſe 'tis 
taken out of the Books of the Hebrews. Hear 

(lays he) this Fable, you who are tbe Inhabitants of 

this City; you are all Brethren, but God who crea: 

ted you mingled Gold in thoſe who are worthy to com- 

mand; therefore they are the moſt excellent and ho. 

nourable. He mingled Silver in thoſe who are ca- 

pable of aſſiſting them in their Functions; and Iron 

and Braſs in thoſe who are fit fer nothing but to be 

* 3d Book of Laws. Ton. 2. Þ+ Euſebius ſhows that 
Plato deriv'd this Fable from what God ſays in the Prophecy of 


Erthiel, ch. 22. v. 18. Son of Man the Houſe of Ifrael is to me bt+ 
tom Droſt 3 all they ure Braſs and Tin, and Iron aud Lead. | 
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Hyusband-men and Artificers : And as we are all 
Parents, we have ordinarily Children that reſemble 


us: but it alſo ſometimes. happens, that he who is if e 
nid with Gold, has Ctildren who are only mix d _ 
with Silver; and he who 1s mix d with Silver, hath * 
Children mix d with Gold, and ſo of the reſt. Tha 6, 
therefore which God in a ſpecial manner recommend; hi 
zo Princes, is to take ſtritter notice of their Children . 
than of any thing elſe, that they may well diſcover 
what was ini d with em in their firſt formation, al 
that if they percerve Iron or Braſs in it, they my he 
not ſhew em any pity, but place em in the Rank 1h tir 
which they were defiin'd by Nature, and make en ¶ ven 
Husband-men, or Artificers ; and as for ſuch as ar WM M 
found to be temper'd with Gold or Silver, that the caj 

Should er, Jome of em to govern, and the reſt h car 
affiſt and eaſe them by their 17 ; there being an ar 
Oracle which prediels, that tbe City ſhall periſh when ¶ uſe 


A «eſe in 
Plaro's Po- 
liticks. 


under the Government of Iron cr Braſs. 
This Treatiſe is full of admirable Maxims, and and 
ſuch as are worthy to be ingraven dn the Hearts of tho, 
all Mankind. *Tis true, there is one very conſider: may 
able defect in it, in that Plato to take away Meun Ml be 2 
and Txum from the Government which he forms, i. + R. 
ſtitutes a Community, not only of Eſtates, but al WW true 
ſo of Women and Children. This Notion was not brew 
entirely Chimerical, ſince it had already been put in WM the | 
practice in part among the Lacedemonians, and ſome WM livin 
other Nations; but that does not excuſe it from of b 
being a moſt vitious Uſage ; for the Authority of Iy fr. 
Cuſtom can't render that Good which is in its own 


Nature Evil. This Community of Things and Per: Prof 
ſons can't conduct this Law-giver to the end he pro dance 
poſes, but on the contrary ſets him at a greater dif bey. 

trance from it, and makes him loſe the advantage WM iema; 
ot all he has before eſtabliſhed ; for inſtead of un: a wo; 
ting his Citizens this divides em, by breaking aſun I had a 
der all Relations, and all the moſt ſacred Ties of rom 


Nature, and trampling on Laws, and Religion, 


Honour and Decency. Betore the Chriſtians — 
- | their 


r0- 
Hi 
tage 
uli. 
aſun. 
8 of 
gion, 
ewd 
their 


veſted it. | 


| two things, which yet occafion very ſolid, and very 
uſeſul Reflections, there is nothing among the Wri- 
W tings of the Pagans, which better deſerves to be read, 


| thoſe of Laws : They have a Beauty on em that 
may be called Divine; and indeed they appear to 
be a Copy of a- truly divine Original. For this 


true Draught of the Commonwealth of the He- 


— — — 
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their Indignation againſt a Maxim fo full of Wick. | 
edneſs and Error, the Pagans diſcerned the falſhood 
of it; for Ariſtotle attacks it in the II Book of 
his Politicks. Nay Plato himſelf abandons it in his 
6th Book of Laws, where he reſtores all that 
honour to Marriage of which he had before di 


Beſides this Fault, there is another taken notice 
of, and that is the Education of Women, to whom 
he aſſigns the ſame Employments as Men commit- 
ting to em the Command of Armies, and the Go- 
vernment of States. He founded this Notion on a 
Maxim of Socrates, who held, that Women were 
capable of 'the ſame Vertues as Men, tho. they can't 
carry them to the laſt PerfeQion. Excepting theſe 


and retained, than Plato's Book of a Republick, and 


* Republick of which Plato gives an Idea, is the 


brews under the Conduct of Moſes. We ſee in both 
the ſame Simplicity of Manners, the ſame way of 
living, and the ſame end propos d. The Miſeries 
of both proceed from the ſame Cauſes ; that is on- 
a from the Diſobedience of the People; and their 
orgetfulneſs of. their principal Duties; and their 
Proſperity always ſprings from their diligent Atten- 
dance on the ſame Duties, and their readineſs to o- 
bey. But here is one thing that ſeems to be very Moles the 
remarkable. Plato will have his wiſe Man to be of a= — | 
a wonderful Genius, and Temper ; he muſt have to forms vs AM 
had a miraculous and divine Education; he mult wije Man. Ws | 
from his Youth have given Marks of his great Zeal. q 
tor the Publick Good; he muſt be fit, both. for a | 
Contemplative and Active Life; he muſt be an E- 
T Picto's Republick, che Draught of that of the He'rews. | 
PR 3 nemy 
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nemy of Grandeur, and attain it only by Obedience; 7 
this Obedience muſt be the occaſion of his taking Ml. 
the Conduct of a People; he muſt govern them ac: ,, 
cording to the Inſtitutions of God to whom he is only 20 
a Vicegerent; Religion muſt be the principle and 7 
end of all his Enterprizes ; he muſt have both Se. 
verity and Meekneſs; he muſt be arm'd with Coy. 

rage and Temperance, with Juſtice and Wiſdom ; 


and muſt make it his buſineſs to render thoſe whom | 2 
he governs the Friends of God. And theſe are the pr 
principal Strokes in Moſes his Picture; ſo that if G; 
the Idea of our Philoſopher does honour to this Le. 5 
giſlator, and his People whoſe Grandeur he repre. WM 71, 
{ents ; one may ſay the Truth accompliſhed in one BM 74; 
and Cother does yet more honour to the Philoſopher up} 
by ſhewing his great Wiſdom, and the extent of Wil pre 
his Mind. If Plato had had this Idea with Will 4, 
out any knowledg of the Hiſtory of Moſes (which Bil Jad 
yet I do not believe) nothing can be imagined MW ſub 

greater; he would be more than a Man. And 5727 
if he form'd it only on this Hiſtory, which he mer 
had read, or learn'd by Tradition in Egypt ; it 20 
was a very great Demonſtration of his Wiſdom, that IM 17 
he diſcern'd the Beauty of it, and follow'd it as 2 20. 


I. Pattern. ar. 
Relig — As Moſes regulated the People of God, ſo Plato's ¶ ver 
| 3 el Wiſe-man regulates thoſe under his Conduct. Firlt ¶ of R 
| he inſtructs them in Religion, about which he eſtab MW take 

liſhes nothing without having conſulted God; that WW thing 

is nothing but what is conformable to true Traditi- W Divi 

ons, and ancient Oracles. He fortifies them againſt MW One 

the Poyiſon of the Theology of the Poets who inter 

mix Lies with the Truth, and againſt the Religion 

of credulous and ſuperſtitious People. He teaches WW ict 

*em to believe there is one only true God, who be. Spirit 

ing infinitely Good loves Mankind, and is willing to I the Ve 

„render 'em happy, and who as he is alſo infinitely 

af or 9 Juſt makes none happy but thoſe who reſemble him, peopl 

Tom. 2. and puniſhes ſuch as diſhonour the ſacred Character I humb 

f he had imprinted on em. He tells em that God " 
J COTE... .:. ol 


{1 * 


_ others, is entirely abandon d of God for his Pride. A The paniſh- 


= /uboert his own Houſe, and to involve the whole ,_ 
| State in his Ruine. He explains to em the Puniſn- 


not limited (ſays he) to the Miſeries of this Life, 


| ver have an end. He encourages them by the iy 
icit D 
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we are taught by ancient Tradition * having in him- 

ſelf the beginning, the middle and the end of ll things, 

always goes on his way according to his Nature with- 

out ever ſtepping afide : He is followed by Fuſtice 

which never fails to puniſh the Iranſgreſions commit. 

ted againft his Law. Thoſe who would be Happy,» 
conform to this Divine Fuſtice with F Humiltty ; poco of i 
whereas be that becomes proud becauſe of his Riches, mility. © 
Honours, or Beauty (for Beauty often betrays young 
people into Extravagancy and Folly) and who has 
preſumption enough to think he has no need of ' a 


Guide, but 7s capable of conducting both himſelf and 


87 


Man in this condition joins himſelf to others who are nent of © 
tainted with the 2 Vice; and Þ turning all things Pridt. 
uhſide down with extreme boldneſs, and moſt horrible 
preſumption, he comes to be look'd upon by the. people 

as ſome great perſon.: But ſoon after 5 the juſt 
judgment of God, he is ſeen to deſtroy himſelf, to 


og A 1 2 SAN 


ments that are reſerved for the Wicked. They are 


nor to Death it ſelf, from which even Good Men are 
not exempted ; for theſe are Penalties too light, and 
hort; but they are horrible Torments which ſhall ne. 


of Rewards, and an everlaſting ſtate of Felicity. 

takes ſo great care of em that he obviates every 
thing that might occaſion em to call in queſtion the 
Divine Providence, and throw 'em into Impiety. - 
One would think he had copied out of David's 


* This is what God ſays in Ia. 41. 4. 7 the Lord the firſt, and 
with the laſt F am he. + Plato here employs the ſame term, 
which the ſacred Writers uſe, to expreſs one who is of a humble [| 
Spirit, Tam&y3s 3 ſo that the Pagans, not only knew the name of 
+ Plato here ad- 


the Ver tue, but the Vertue it ſelf, 


mirably well repreſents the Miſery and Littleneſs of ſome Men, 
who think themſelves great, and appear ſo in the Eyes of the 
People: And ſhows, that there are no Men truly great but ſuch as 
humbly ſubmit to the Divine Law. = b 
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Laws, 
Tom. 2. 


Tom. 2. 


you are ſo far ſeduced and deceroed 
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Pſalms; for thus he ſpeaks to a Young Man not 


nd Boo& well inſtructed in the Divine Conduct. Tor have in 


you a Nature which having ſomething Divine in it, 


leads you to believe the Gods, but the 14 of 


the Wicked, whoſe happineſs is ſo much boaſted of, tho 


they are indeed very miſerable, is ready to lead you in- 
to Impiety : Jou can't ſee profligate Perſons arrive at 
extreme Old Age without meeting with any remakable 
Calamity, and leave their Children's Children after 
em, Heirs to their Eſtates and Fortune; you can't ſee 
all this (I ſay) without being ſhaken by it. Tou have 
often heard ſay, and have often ſeen with your own 
Eyes, that the meaneſt Perſons have aſcended 
Thrones by their Crimes; and upon this you dare 
not down-right deny the Gods, nor accuſe them of be- 
ing the cauſe of this; for there is ſomething in you, 
that reſtrains you from this, and 


poſes it But 
y 


* 


Tenorance, that while you confeſs there are Gods, you 


reduce your ſelf to ſay they are regardleſs of hu. 


mane Afﬀairs. A Remedy ought to be ſpeedily appli. 
ed 10 remove this Diſtemper, before it has time t0 
$row upon you, and ſo to precipitate you into the 
Abyſs of Impiety. Perhaps it will be no difficult 
matter to prove, that the Gods extend their Care and 
Regard 10 the ſmalleſt things as well as the greateſt. 
And that the divine Nature being Vertue it ſelf, ex 
tends its Providence over all. 


Proofs oo And indeed he proves this with wonderful Solidi- 
Providence. ty. 


III only give an Abridgment of theſe Proots, 
which have yet more force in the Original. If God 
(ſays he) ſhould take no care of Men, it would be 
either through Malice, or Ignorance, Weakneſs, Neg. 

. tigence or Lazineſs:: But none of theſe Vices, which 


are in us, can be found in God, who is infinitely 


perfect; who is Goodneſs, Knowledg, Wiſdom, Po 
er, Providence, and Aclivity it ſelf. He takes care 
Hall things, for he created them, and they are his. 
How then can he neglect Men, who belong to him in 
a more particular manner? Has God teſs Capacny, 
A | . | - 
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£ or is he leſs diligent than Artificers * By hon much 
be more knowing theſe are; by ſo much the more per- 
fect are their Works, whether ſmall or great, they 
forgetting nothing that may conduce to the Improve- { 
ment of *em. And ſhall God, who 1s moſt wiſe, moſt | 
8 nowing, and Das a Power proportionate to his Will, |; 
it regard only the greateſt things; and neglet others 
hich may be ftill more eaſily mended ; © as if he was 
dle, aud affraid of giving himſelf trouble? This is 
Lo/lowed with other admirable Proofs, which it would 


ve Abe too long to relate. In fine, he * ſhows, that 
on WM /ooner or later God renders to every Man according God at the 
do bis Works. The Righteous, who have been expos'd #4f dg. 


o Troubles in this Life are recompenced in the other. CO 
e. ond the Wicked who have always enjoy'd the Pleaſures 1 
H the World, are puniſhed in Hell. This is neceſ* ing to bis 
Herily infer'd from the Fuſtice of God : *Tis impoſe WOrks. 
ble to avoid this Fudement which the Gods have 

d by that Providence which you oppoſe, and of - 

. W:ohich you ſhall one day be fatatly convinced, dont 


. W/uppoſe that it will negligent!) paſs you by. + Tho 
to an ſhould ſeek a ſhelter by hiding your ſelf in the 
be Ndeepeſt Caverns of the Earth; tho you ſhould have 
uit inge, and could fly into the Heavens to hide your | 
d there, the Divine e would ſeize you ' 
jt. every where ; and you ſhall never avoid the Puniſh- 
. N niente you deſerve ; whether in this World, or in Hell, 


or in ſome other place yet morg terrible, ; 
He afterwards ſhews, that not only they ſhall be 
puniſhed who deny the Divine Being, diſpute againſt - 
Providence, or blaſpheme God, by 1aying he ſuffers 2% pan b. 
himſelf to be bribed by the Offerings of the Wick- mere of in- 
ed, but alſo ſuch as have heard theſe Blaſphemies; pio Per. 
and yer neglect to bring the Authors of em before Jens ated. 
the Judges who are ſet to puniſh *em. He alſo in- The 1 
ſtitutes Penalties for thoſe who by their own private 5 A /« 
*: 8 | 3 | gy as hearBlaſ- | 
Tom. 2, + This is what Daꝛid ſays in almoſt the ſame 7% 9ith- 
Terms, Pſal. 139. 7, 8. Whither ſhall 1 go from thy ſpirit 2 whither gut diſcover 
ſhall I flee from thy Preſence ? if I aſcend up into Heaven thou art there, *"S * 
Tnate my Bed in Heli, behold ti on artthere. | 12 
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90 
Particular Authority teach or practice in their Houſes particu. 
7 rh lar Forms of Worſhip, and to prevent this Inconve 
1 v5.90 | 


aemned. 


niency, he applies himſelf to diſcover the Cauſe of 
it. He ſays this commonly proceeds from Women, 


In the 10th * . 
and weak Minds, when they find themſelves in any 


Book of 
Laws. x 
Tom. 2. 


The Origin rity, or are in ſome tranſport of Joy; or in fine 
of Superſti- 


tions. 


and Altars 
ferviddin, 


then reigned ſo much in the World, Plato forgets 


danger, or under any adverſe Circumſtances ; or whey 
on the contrary they meet with unexpected Proſpe. 


when their Imagination is diſturb'd by ſome fright, 
ſo that they fancy they have ſeen Spectres, either 


They are x Waking or fleeping. For ſuch People as theſe wha 

they are in this Condition, are wont to vow to offer the firlt Wi 

merry, thing that comes into their Heads: they promiſe 

Wild: 14. Sacrifices and Images; and fill their Houſes with 

” Chappels and Altars; or ſet up particular forms of 
Devotion, which by degrees degenerate into dread. 
ful Superſtitions, or impious Novelties, which en 
tirely ruin both Religion and good Manners ; for 
what is it that can't enter into the head of a Man or 
Woman, that is weak or perverted ? and tis for this 
reaſon Plato forbids Innovations in Worſhip, and 

' Poneſtick makes this Law, That no private perſon ſhould have 

Cbappels either a Chappel or Altar in his Houſe, but when he 


has a mind to offer Sacrifices he muſt go into the pul. 
lick Temples ; he is to put his Victims and Offering 
into the Hands of the Prieſts and Prieſteſſes. to whoſe 
Care the ſacred Altars are committed, there he muſt 
make his|Prayers,where thoſe that come to woxſhip may 
Join with him. For it does not belong lo every Man 
to conſecrate Altars; but *tis the work of a very 
entighten'd Mind. 

To cure Men of Superſtition and Idolatry which 


nothing that might induce em to render God a rati 
onal Worſhip. For this purpoſe he endeavours to 
raiſe their Minds in giving them an Idea of God, 
which might in ſome ſort agree with his Eſſente, 
which mortal Eyes can't ſee but very impertectly. 
The ſtrokes with which he forms this Idea are ſcat- 
ter d up and down in all his Works, The principa, 

1 OY” 
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of em which I have collected are theſe that follow. 
of God is one, eternal, immittable, incomprehenſible 
Being. He created and diſpos d all things by his Wiſ- yp Cod 
aun; be maintains and preſerves all things by his is, 


1 Providence ; be is in all places, and no place can 
50 contain him. Ile is all things, and yet he is none 
a / thoſe things which are by him, and have received 
their being from him. For he is greater than Ef 


he Vence it ſelf: be ſees all things, knows all things, and 
hen enetrates the moſt ſecret thoughts: be fills the Ca- 
it NPacity of the Deeps, and the Immenſity of the Hea- 
iſs Nene; all Knowledg, Good, Vertue, Light, Life 
Eire only in him, and are Himſelf. He is at the ſame 


* time infinitely Good and infinitely Fuſt. He loves men 
224. Lzoith a ſingular Affeclion; and created em only to 
= nder em happy + But as be is Holineſs and Fuſtice 


6 Lell be makes none happy but thoſe who reſemble ] 
im in Righteouſneſs and Holineſs : And puniſhes | 
thoſe who have corrupted the ſacred Characler he 
bad impreſsd on em by creating em after bis own 
Image. 5 FEY iy 
He ſays, none but God can cure all the Infirmities 
of Men. | | 
He teaches that God nor only hates Liars, and Les Perjw- 
perjur'd. perſons, but alſo ſuch as ſwear vainly and þ og ol rt 
unneceſſarily, and who debaſe and profane the Majeſ: ig abbord 
ty of his Name, by uſing it raſhly on all occaſions, of God. = 
whereas it ought to be mentioned with all poſſible 
Sanctity and Purity of Mind. | 
The generality of Philoſophers were divided a- 
bout the Nature of the Chief Good : Some made it 
conſiſt in the knowledg of Arts and Sciences, others 
in Pleaſures, and others in Authority and Power. 
Plato oppoſes all theſe Errors; and ſhews that the 
Supreme Good is not to be found in the Sciences z 
ſeing theſe and Vices often appear together in the _ | 
lame Perſons, and *tis very common for Men to a- i 
buſe em: He proves that Power can't render a Man = 
happy without Juſtice z and ſhews that which Men What Pleas | 
call Pleaſures, namely ſenſnal Delights, are by no ## 9% * 
ei e le a wi means 


* 


1 
i 
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means of the nature of that Pleaſure which can give 
us the Supreme Happineſs : For they are the Conſe. 
quence of Humane Weakneſs and Infirmity; and 
F may be called the Daughters of Sorrow: they are 
| always hatching but never exiſt. *Tis therefore 
= ridiculous thing to make the chief Good confiſt in 
F that which has no Eſſence of it ſelf, but only 
{ſprings from our Miſeries and Neceſſities. He more. 
over proves it by other Reaſons no leſs ſolid, which 

may bo {een in their proper — ä 
He does not content himſelf to ſhew wherein the 


br a the Chief Good confiſt ; but it can neither be found 


ther, and poſſeſſes em in the higheſt degree, and 
that is God. 

Is tze VI Nay, ſays he, That Knowledg and Truth of 
44 7 which God is the Cauſe can't be the Chief Good, for 
1 ny e they are infinitely leſs beautiful and leſs perfect than 

God, whoſe Image tbey do but very imperfettly repre 
ſent; as Light is but a very imperfett repreſentation 
of the Sun. So that the Supreme Good, being greater, 
more auguſt. and more perfect than Truth and Know- 
ledg, can be no other than God himſelf. Therefore 
it is not to be found but in God who is the ſole 
Treaſure and perfection of Light; and the Author of 

true and ſolid Pleaſures. Whence he infers that 
urhile we are on Earth, we can't acquire this Chief 
Good but after an imperfect manner; and ſhall not 
enjoy it fully till after Death; becauſe we can't till 
then know clearly what we knew only obſcurely 
during this Life: And this is one of his proofs _ 

| the 


In his 
Phedon, 
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the Immortality of the Soul ; namely becauſe it is 
capable of Action and Knowledg after Death. . _ 

But 'tis not enough for a Philoſopher to point 
out the Supreme Good, unleſs he alſo ſhew the 
way of obtaining it; and this is what Plato does 
with marvellous Solidity. For he proves that, to be 
Happy, we mult be united to God; that in order to 
be united to him, we muſt reſemble him in Holineſs 
and Righteouſneſs; that to obtain theſe Gifts at his 
hand we muſt ask *em in Prayer, and that our Prayers 


ought to be animated with Love; which he calls the n bis Ban- 


Sureſt and moſt Effeꝙual Courſe Men can take to quet. 
lead em to Happineſs : for a bleſſed Immortality is 
the fruit of Love. Therefore a Learned Interpre- Mazmus 
ter of Plato highly commends Socrates for having 7 
known, that to raiſe our Souls to the Enjoyment of 
God, we muſt take Reaſon and Love for our Guides. 
Reaſon teaches us the right way, and hinders us 

from wandering out of it, and Love by its {weet 
Perſwaſions and infinuating Graces, makes us find all 

things eaſy, and ſoftens the Labour and Toil, which 

is inſeperable from the Conflicts we muſt go 
through. 

He ſhews, there is nothing more natural to Man- I ha 
kind than Love. They naturally love every thing Phedr. 
that is fair and beautiful, becauſe their Souls are de- 
riv'd fromthe very Source of Beauty. But every thing 
that in ſome ſort reſembles this - Primitive Beauty 
moves *em more or leſs, according as their Souls 
are more or leſs ſtrictly united to their Bodies. So 
that thoſe whoſe Souls are moſt difingaged in every 
Beauty adore that Sovereign Beauty whoſe com- 
pleat Idea they have, and for which indeed they 
were born. And this Adoration produces in em 
Temperance, Fortitude, Wiſdom, and all other Ver- 
tues. But thoſe who fink down and wallow in Mat- 
ter; and no longer preſerve any Idea of the Sove- 
reign Beauty, run furiouſly after imperfect and tran- 
litory Beauties; and without Fear or Wit plunge 
themſelves into all ſorts of Filthineſs and a 


— — 
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can't here ſtand to remark on each Subject the 
great Truths which are taught by this Philoſopher 
and deſerve our Attention : What I propos'd to my 
ſelf was only to relate a few of em; to give ſome 
Idea of em, and hereby to excite the Curiofity of 
the Reader: The reſt will be more advantageouſly 

ſeen in their Source. | | 
Plato reen- After he has with wonderful Accuracy eſtabliſh 
lates all the ed all that relates to Religious Worſhip ; he in like 
Civil Afti- manner provides for what concerns civil Matter, 
ons of Liſe. He creates Magiſtrates, propoſes Laws, and forgets 
nothing that may augment, and ſecure the welfare 
of the Common-wealth ; for he is not content only 
to regulate Marriages, Divorces, the Education of 
Children, Wills, Guardian-ſhips, War, Peace, and 
other principal Matters; but deſcends into a fur. 
prizing Particularity. And as we may obſerve that 
God has not left ſo much as one part of the Uni. 
verſe without imprinting on it the Characters of his 
God-head, that Men might by no means be ignorant 
of it; ſo Plato has not left any part of humane Life, 
whether ptivate or publick, without a Regulation 
by ſome Precept or Law, to prevent the Commiſſ: 

on of Faults and Injuries in it. 

XIth Book He determines what ought to be done with any 
of Laws. thing one finds, which another has loſt. He ſays, 
7 f F he ſhould find a Treaſure he would not touth 
fuch as find It, till he bad conſulted the Diviners, and they had 
«Treaſure. aſſured him he might appropriate it to hinſelj. 
1 This Treaſure (ſays he) has ſome Owner ; ue 
muſt therefore wait till this Owner, or his Heirs 
come to demand it, for we ought to obey the 
Law mhich ſays, Thou ſhalt not take away that 
which thou 21 not laid down, and that other Lau 
which ic not leſs ancients Thou ſbalt not take ano. 
ther Man's Goods. This Treaſure in our Coffers is 
not ſo valuable as the Progreſs we make in Vertie 
and Fuſtice; when we have the Courage to deſpiſe 
it. Beſides, if we appropriate it to our own uſe, lis 


a String of Curſes to our Famility 


Becauſs 
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Becauſe Injuſtice reigns chiefly in Trade ; he is 


unmindful of nothing that may prevent it; and goes 


10 far as to forbid the Seller * zo make two Words, 
aud falfly to commend what he is about to ſell. 


4 


Trade. 


To prevent the Manners of Foreigners from cor- Traveling. 


rupting thoſe of his Citizens, and that when theſe 
are corrupted the Laws may not be render d uſeleſs 
by em, he does not permit every one to travel indit- 
ferently ; but is for having the State make choice of 


thoſe to whom this Ly ſhall be granted. They 


muſt be above 40 Years of Age; they muſt be Men 
of Sobriety and Wiſdom, and capable of remarking 


what is good in other Commonwealths ; and they 


muſt make a faithful report of Things at their re- 
turn ; that the Laws that are received may be aug- 
mented or corrected by their Memoirs, and the Go- 
vernment by this means be brought to greater per- 


fection. | 


Men rejoice when they are happy, and think 


that they have ſuch a propenſion to Pleaſure. God 
compaſſionately accommodates himſelf to this ſo 


natural Inclination, and extracting Good out of Evil 


makes uſe of it as a very proper means to confirm 
Men in what is Good; and that they might never 
loſe fight of the Religion which he eſtabliſhed. So 
that to hinder *em from throwing themſelves into 


The Origi 


C themſelves happy when they rejoice. Hence it is of Feaſts, 


Shows, and 
Muſick, dec. 


thoſe Exceſſes to which Nature when abandon'd to 
it ſelf carries them, he was pleaſed to inſtitute 


Feaſts for his People by Moſes, and order'd him to 
regulate every thing to be obſerv'd in em. Traditi- 
on had preſerv'd ſome remembrance of theſe Inſtitu- 
tions, for ſome Veſtiges of em are found in Pato, 
who attributes em to the Egyprians in his IId Book 
of Laws, where he complains of the too great Li: 
berty that was allow'd the Poets in all the Cities of 


* Solomon condemn'd the ſame abuſe in the Buyer who fights 
what he is buying, and after he has got it, boaſts as if he had out- 
witted the Seller. It 7s naught, it is naught (ſaith the Buyer) but 
when he is gone bis way then he boaſts, Prov. 20. 14. 


« Greece, 
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Greece, to keep young People under the ConduA vi ren 
very pernicious Maxims by their Verſes. He affim to 

J that it was otherwiſe in Egypt, where there wen Di\ 
Tom. 2. very wiſe Laws to hinder this Corruption. Th 


| The ere © ancient Egyptians (ſays he) knew that ChildrefMy for! 
„ ae, . © ought to be early accuſtom'd to ſuch Geſture riot 


7 ancient E. 8 : 
i eyptians © Looks and Motions, as are honelt and decent WW Ma 


took to pre- and that they ſhould not be ſuffer'd, either to heal tenc 
zent al ( of learn any other Verſes, or Songs, but ſuch ple. 
17 No ce were fit to inſpire *em with Vertue. Therefo f rhi 
A they took care to fegulate the Dances and Song 
that belong'd to their Feaſts and Sacrifices. Nay, voti 
* they puſh'd this Matter yet farther ; for thy {Mi 
never ſuffer'd any Painters or Statuaries to inno. {ſage 
« vate any thing in their Art, to invent any nen Ac 
„ Subjects, or any new Habits. And hence it i Mut 
< (fays he) that in reſpect of what concerns theſe {Mar H 
Arts and Muſick, you ſhall find no Work through {Myer 7 
* out all Egyp? that has been made for ten thouſant N A/ 
. * Years paſt, which is form'd any otherwiſe than God. 
1 A thoſe pieces which are made at preſent. They f ve 
== * are all alike, they are neither fairer, nor more de. th 
* form'd. The Art remains ſtill the ſame. the Rules | 
* of it the ſame. And there is nothing more ad. impo 
5 * mirable, or more worthy of a good Law-giver, Mice 1 
| * and of a wiſe Adminiſtrator of Governments than I diſch 
f A to have regulated and fixed all theſe Matters that {dang 
have a regard to Pleaſure, and particularly that 
* which reſpe&ts Muſick : And to do this is the 
* Work, either of God himſelf, or of ſome divine em 7 
* Man. So that all their Dances, all their Poeſy, Nuhic. 
5 * all their Songs were ſanctified; and not the leaſt eie 
I. * thing was ſuffer'd which did not anſwer the de. 
1 * fign of the eſtabliſh'd Religion, and which was 
* not worthy of the Feaſts that were celebrated by 
* *em. This indeed is a very temarkable Traditt- 
on; and Plato does not fail to make a very good Im 
provement of it; for he purſues the ſame deſign; Muſic 
and inſtitutes Feaſts for his People, that during thc 
time of their Relaxation from Labour, they nig Ves, 
| : Teng 


tender homage to God, and teſtify their Gratitude 
to him for all the benefits they received from his 
Divine Hand. He ſuffers nothing to be acted at 
_ Feaſts, but what was Sacred or Innocent. . He 
rbids all ſuch Poetry and Muſick as might be inju- 
rious to the Honour of God, or dangerous to. the 
I Manners of Men; and only receiyes ſuch as might 
neuf tend to rectif and inſtruct the Minds of the Peo- 
ha ple. The Ancient Hebrews uſed only Lyrick Poeſie, 


votion. And this was alſo the only kind of Poeſie brews. 
hein uſe among the firſt Greeks, as appears by a Paſ: 


no ſage of Plutarch in his Treatiſe of Muſick. The The Porfie 
Ancient Greeks (lays he) were unacquainted with the of the Firſt 


8 Myick of the Theatre, they employ'd this Art only 9 


dee i honouring the Gods, and in inſtructing of Youth, 
18. r there were then no Theatres in their Cities, 
an Muſic was reſerud for the Temples where the. 
han Code were honour' d in Songs, and where the Praiſes 


hey , vertuous Men were ſung. While Plato authorizes 
de. this Lyrick Poeſie, he alſo receives other Poems 
les Wwhich were already eſtabliſhed, and which it was 
ad. impoſſible to extirpate and deſtioy: But we ſhall 
rer, Nſee what precautious he takes to. purge and to 
han diſcharge em of that Poyſon which render'd em ſo 
i 8 Or. oY 
hat The Greeks being extreamly addicted to the plea- 
the ſure of Muſick, this inordinate Paſſion had made 
ine em receive all the Works of Poets and Muficians, 
fr, Wihich had at laſt ſo alter'd and transform'd the An- 
eilt Ncient Poeſie and Muſick, that inſtead of that Wiſ VII Book, 
de. dom, Gravity and Sanctity that reign'd in the Plea- 7 * 
was ſures of their Anceſtors, nothing was found in theirs of po. Tf 
by but Folly, Effeminacy, and Impiety. Plato there. importance 
lit. fore ſeeks to re-eſtabliſh this Ancient Purity, and it is tore- 
1 Mis for a perpetual prohibition of any alteration in £#* 


weight and force there is in Plays. and other Plea- ſures of the 
ures;itber for the Support . Ruin of Diſcipline and piopli. 


Lats: 
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j 


Muſick. Ir is not to be imagin'd (lays he) what a 2 1 


which in ſinging the Praiſes of God, and thoſe of a of 
Vertuous Men, "raiſes the Courage, and excites De- gent H. 


— 


WH 1uſtrate the 
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Laws. If Alterations be ſuffer d contimally to be 
made in em; and young people be continually ac. 
cuſtom d to new Pleaſures, every day to have neu 
Pieces, new Ornaments, and Dances; and to eſteen 


none but thoſe who can furniſh this unlimited Vari 


o _ er this inſenſibly changes the Manners of your 
KENCES | | | _ 
255 0 ſo that they can no longer endure any thin 


Men have Ancient; and only value Novelties ; and thiff 


The pernici 2 there can be nothing more pernicious to a State 


2 


people 
that 75 
ties. reſpect of Politicks, and Religion. 

Theſe Alterations are dangerous in every 
but eſpecially in Muſick, becauſe all Muſick beiq 


an Imitation, that only ought to be ſuffer d, which | 


imitates what is good and uſeful ; the other big 1 


rather a Plague than a Play, which he explains 


ter a ſenſible manner by this Example, which 25 3 


pears to me to deſerve our attention. 
If we ſhould ſee (ſays he) at our Sacrifices, after 
the Victims were conſumed in the Fire, a- Man ap| 
proach the Altars, and extravagantly utter 377 
mies and Impieties ;, ſhould we not think all his Ft 
mily would look upon this as a great Misfortune, ani 
a very fatal Omen? That which is done in our Tim 
in the publick Shows an Plays, is not much differen 
from this. For after the Magiſtrates have Socrificed 
we ſee drvers Choirs of Muſick come, and in tht 
view of our Temples and Altars they utter moſt ext 
crable things againſt theſe very Altars, contradil 
the Principles of Religion by their Impious Maxin, 
and affect the Souls of their Auditors by their ind. 
cent Eæxpreſſions, laſcivious Dances, and their effeni 
nate and voluptuous Tunes. Ought not this then 
to be aboliſhed, and the Poets oblig d to ſubmit 1 
This paſſage other Rules? And ſince all Poets are not capable if 
is _ x knowing what is truly excellent and good; ought ur 
Book of M, 20. to make choice of ſuch who in their Imitation 
Repub, can follow the Idea of Beauty and Decency ? Thu 
young people may receive improvement by every thing, 
as being in a very advantageous place, and 9 
whic 


Tom. 2. The 
way Plato 
takes to il- 


Horror of 
pernicious 
Plays. 


fer Nozel- opens d Door to all tbe moſt dangerous Errors both u 


=. | 
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which - flrikes their Eyes and Ears ariſing from 4 
4 good fund, that is from a Subject which is excellent 
US . it /elf, may be like a good Air which having paſs d 
"MS through wholſome Places, carries health along with : 
nit, and may inſenſibly er them to lobe and imi- 
tate thoſe Diſcourſes, and conform all the Attions of 

their Lives to them. | 965 
Io this P oſe he makes the following Law. The vlt 
"FS Let none 7. inſolent as to ſing any thing beſides Book of 
our Sacred Hymns, or to alter and vary the received 2 R po 
Dances any more than our other Laws, And if any pays. 
one diſobey this Statute, let the Conſervators of the 
$ Lows, together with the Prieſts and Prieſteſſes take 
cognixance of it. vgs Tom. 2. 4 
* To this Law he added another: Let no Poet in _ 4 __ 
= OO | n ry, 4 
bis Imitations, depart from any of the Maxims which potical 
the City has received as good and juſt ; nor let him Initations. 
| preſume to ſhew his Compoſitions to any private Man auge 
till they have been ſeen, and approv'd by Fudges tftabliſhed 
eſtabliſpd for that purpoſe, and by the Conſervators to judęe ef 
be Laws. "Mo | 
In the II Book of the Republick, he had made 3,qge, aps. 
the ſame Law for thoſe Poets who compos'd the pointed to 
Fables that were taught to Children: He was for a of 
— Judges to approve the Good and reject the Fes. 

Be. © | 15: 

He uſes the ſame Precautions about Comedies and comedies 
Tragedies, as he does about Songs, Dances, and all judged ne- 
other Imitations. He thinks Comedies neceſſary to can, and 
make Men know what is ridiculous, and to expoſe — of 
Vices that are repreſented in em. For (ſays he) one rows. 
can t know what is comely and ſerious, unleſs one 
knows what is indecent and ridiculous. And to ac- 
quire Prudence and Wiſdom, we muſt know their 


Plato took this too from the Tradition of the Ancient He- 
breus, for they had Judges appointed to try all new Pieces which 
were made either in Prole or Verſe, and theſe received only ſuch 
as were conformable to Religion, and rejected the reſt. They 
alſo prohibited rhe ſinging of Hymns and Songs by any other than 
the 8 and received Tunes, Eiſeb. pre parat. Evangel, XII 
22, 25 e A | b | 


024 wits, ar 


H 2 contraries. 


2 . 


r * 


(a. 


„%% J L , Pla: 
contraries. Not that = Man who bas any tinflur; 
9 what is good and evil, de. re 


Tragedits As for Tragical Poets (lays he) who boaſt of imita ITI 

how recer» ing great and ſerious Aclious; when any of em cone cu 

into our City, and ask if we are willing to receine ha- 

em among us, and ſee their Tragedies, what anſwer Pee 

ſhall we make theſe Divine Men? Methinks ue bla 

ought to make em this return. Friends, we are en. Mz 

ploy d in Tragedies as well as you, and we make t: Pl 

beſt and fineſt we can, for our Policy is only an in. No 

tation of the moſt refin'd and excellent way of living, 

this is the true ſort of Tragedy with which we at It 

\ acquainted. So if you are Poets, we pretend to th 1 

ame thing, and declare our ſelves your Rivals in ay, 

that Noble Imitation which can be perfeited only h bee. 

the Law. Therefore do not hope to be ſo eaſily per. alte 

mitted to build Theatres in our publick Places, au] wile 

Thoſs Ports 70 introduce Skilful Aﬀors that ſhall extend their ther 

who in their Voices beyond ours, and tell our Wives and Children, forn 

writings and all the people on the ſame Subjefts, things d. God 

conradift- roffly oppoſite to our Inſiruttions. We muſt be qui: ¶ beca 

eareciv's Jeftitute of common Senſe, before we can give zu Men 
Maxims g Con 7 Ee } | 

condemned. permilfion to AM, till the eſtabliſhed Fudges bave di. I great 

termined whether what you ſay is good and uſeful, publ. 

and whether it ought to be made publick or not. There ploy 

fore, Jou tender Darlings of the ſoft Muſes, put your Y ex 

Compoſitions into the hands of the Fudges, who vil but a 

' compare them to th ours; and if what you ſay is be. I lis et 

ter than what we ſay, we'll give you leave to Ad; I lage; 

otherwiſe it can't poſſibly be done, and therefore "ti ed by 

in vain to expett it, | of the 

Plato has treated this buſineſs of Plays and Show} As 


thoroughly, becauſe *tis a very important matter in comp 
| relation that f 


and deſerves to be carefully recollected. What I 
have recited is ſufficient to give a juſt Idea of it: 
Wiſe Men may make on it what Reflections they 
think fit: My ſcope has been only to ſhow that P/ato: 


1%. after the Example of Meſes, would permit only 
5% ſuch Divertiſements as were decent, and tended to 


4 ſupport Religion, or at leaſt were not contrary. toit. 


. They who are for advancing farther, and for parti- 


cularly examining the conformity the Laws of Plato 


have in many things, with thoſe that were given the 
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relation to States; all he ſays of it is admirable, 


People of God, will ſtill better diſcover this Reſem- 


e blance; which made Clemens Alexandrinus ſay, that 
© Moſes aſſiſted Plato in making his Laws, and that 


Plato was only Moſes ſpeaking the Attick Language. 


n. Not but that ſome Laws are to be found in Plato ve- 


ry remote from the Spirit of Moſes, and very contra- 


eo Equity: but the number of em is but mall. 


The Emperour Marcus Aurelius had reaſon. to 


gay, That ſuch a Commonwealth as Plato's 7s not to 


be expelled in this World. Not but that there had 
already been one which was ftill better, and more 


wiſely conſtituted; and when Antorinis {aid this 


there was one infinitely more perfect, of which the 
former was but a ſhadow ; but it was the work of 


God ; and none but God can put this Idea into Act, 


becauſe *tis only he that can. change the Hearts of 


great Emperour had a mind to eſtabliſh P/ato's Re- 
publick in his Territories, to which purpoſe he em- 
ploy'd divers Philoſophers whoſe Knowledg was ve- 
ry extenſive, and their Eloquence very perſwaſive: 
but all his Efforts were in vain, he could never gain 
his end ſo much as to eſtabliſh it in one ſingle Vil- 
lage; whereas the Chriſtian Religion was. eltabliſh- 
ed by the Miniſtry of illiterate Men, and thar in ſpite 
of the Emperours themſelves. OM 
As for Phyſicks in which alſo Metaphyſicks are 
comprehended ; Plato in the firſt place acknowledges 
that ſince we are but Men, we muſt not hope per 
WR 1 


Men: of which we have a very evident Proof. A 


Piyficks. 
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fectly to gain the knowledg of Nature, and that all 

a Philoſop 
pure and {imple Truths being only known to God, 


who alone can diſcover em to Men. After this ac. | 
knowledgment he divides Nature into two parts, 
which it ads. 
etergal, 
neither | 


Spirit which acts, and Matter upon 
He calls the Spirit which acts, a Bei 
infinite, very good, immutable, which ha 


her can do is to find out Probabilities, | 


beginning nor end, but is always the fame, and be 


calls Matter, a Maſs without form and void, which 
is always ready to be produc'd, and never exiſts, 
ts Timeus, His Words are remarkable. Firſt (ſays he) all theſe 


Ton. 3. things ought to be well diſtinguiſhed, and we muſt 
peodicd; and what it is that never exiſts, and 10 al 
ways producing. The firſt is not conceived but by the 
Underſtanding affifted by Reaſon. This we diſcern 


Matter how to be always one and the ſame. And the other is only | F 


known. opinable, that is known by Opinion aſſiſted by the Sen. 
liment diveſted of Reaſon ,, which we ſee to be always 
producing, and dying without ever exiſting. There. 
Why called fore he gives Matter the Name of Other, becauſe of 
Ocher and the continual Changes it — He alſo gives it 
Neceſſuy. the Name of Neceſſity, becauſe it only follows the 
order and determination of the Spirit which governs 
it. | 
He alſo ſometimes calls Matter Eternal, which 
has given occaſion to ſome to accuſe him of belier- 
ing it to have been with God from all Eternity. 
But a Philoſopher who in ſo many places maintains 
the unity of God could not fall into ſo groſs an Error: 
If Matter were Eternal, it muſt then be God, and 
ſo there would be two Gods, contrary to what he 
had laid down, When therefore Plato calls Matter 
Eternal he would not be underſtood as if it viſibl 
ſubſiſted from all Eternity, but that ir ſubſiſted intel- 
ligibly in the eternal Idea of God; and in this fe- 
ſpect the World is ſometimes ſaid to be Eternal. Let 
us ſee the very Terms Plato uſes, which will leave 
us no room to doubt what his Thoughts were, The 
| | Pattern 


How ſaid to 
be Eternal. 


well cftabliſh what it is that always exiſts and is never 
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Pattern of the World (ſays he) is from all Eternity; 
and the World, this viſible World is from the begin- 
ning of Time, and will always thus ſubſiſt alone. 
Plato could not think Matter to be Eternal: ſeeing 
Ihe affirms the Soul to be older than the Body; for 
if the Soul is older than the Body, the Body muſt 
needs have been created, and conſequently can't be 
Eternal. And for this reaſon he calls God the Father 
For Creator, and Former of the World. By the Qua- Le World 
Wlity of Creator he fignifies that he made the World ua 4 
out of Nothing, and by that of Former he figni- 


1 
In his Time- 
us, Tom. 3. 


FSH ANETYHS AKA = 


ſies, that God after he had created it, gave it its 
Form and orderly Diſpoſition. Plato derived this 
Idea from the Tradition of the Hebrews, of which 


the Greeks had ſome knowledg long before him; as 
appears from Haſiod's ſpeaking of the Birth of the 
„Chaos. Perhaps alſo he had read theſe Words in 
„in the Propheſy of I/arah, God himſelf that formed chap. g SIe 
the Earth and made it, he hath eſtabliſbed it. 73 | 
Of this created Matter God formed the World, by 
ſeparating and diſpoſing the Elements, which having 
imple qualities of themſelves, form by their diffe- 
rent Union, and various Figures an infinite number 
* compounded Qualities: for Matter is diviſible to 
mity. | g. ö 
The Univerſe mult neceſſarily comprehend all ſen- 
ible things; from whenge Plato draws three Conſe- 
quences : The firſt is that it can be but one: For 
there can be nothing beyond All. The ſecond is that 
it is of a Spherical Figure; becauſe beſides that that 
is the moſt perfect of all Figures, tis the only one 
that can agree to a Being that comprehends any thing. 
And the third is that it can have no end but only by 
the Will of him who form'd it; for ſince the Change 
of all Beings can never proceed but from that which 
is without em, and ſince there is yothing out of the 
World, there 1s by conſequence nothing that can de- 
ſtroy it but God in whom alone the World is contained. 
Seeing the two firſt Qualities of the World are to 
be viſible and palpable ; and fince there is nothing 
H 4 viſible 


Om. 3· 
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viſible without Fire, nor ſolid without Earth, Plats 


4 


ſays God at firſt created Earth and Fire. In which 
one may - diſcern ſome Veſtiges of thoſe words in 
Geneſis, In the beginning God created the Heavens 


and the Earth. For by the Heavens here moſt In. | i 


terpreters underſtand the Empyrean Heaven, and not 


the Firmament. 


It was very difficult, or rather impoſſible that tuo 


things ſo contrary ſhould be long united. There. i 


1 fore God contriv'd a way to hold them together by i 
: a Medium, which partaking of the Nature of them 
both, ſhould make one Whole of them together with 


it ſelf. But if one Medium is ſufficient to join in 
lain Points and Numbers, two are neceſſary to join ! 


vlid Numbers. For Example; the Numbers Six an 


Twenty tour, which are alike plain Numbers, may 


be united by one ſole Medium, which is Twelve; Fx 


that is to {ay Twelve is the proportional Number | 


Number is Twelve. 


. 1 


The Numbers Eighteen and Fifty four are alike 

ſolid Numbers, which cannot be united by one Me: 

dium; that is, one cannot find one ſole proportio- 

nal Number or Mean to em: So that there's need 

of two; as Twenty four and Thirty fix; for Fit 
four is to Thirty fix as Thifty fax is to Twenty 
our, and as Twenry four is to Eighteen. 


is the ſame with plain and ſolid Dimenſions 
If the World could have been plain, one Mediun 
would have been ſufficient for it; but being round, 
it has need of two to unite it. And *tis for this 
reaſon that Plato ſays God put Air and Water 
between Fire and Earth; for the ſame proportion 
that is between Water and Earth is between Air and 
Fire; this Proportional Bond, is the Divine Bond 
that renders the World ſo ſolid, that it can never 
have an end but, only by the Will of him who is 
the Author of it; on the, contrary, the Alteration 
and Age of its Parts, ſerve to ſupport and renew 5 | 
V %% WET» Kid Veer in - $1 © 0) tant 


7 
** 


or Mean between Six and Twenty four; in like mam | the 
ner between Nine and Sixteen, the proportional 
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2 But though the World in this State was ſolid, yet 


ich it ſtill wanted perfection, for no Body is perfect | 
in without Intelligence. Therefore God, who deſign'd | 


the Univerſe ſhould be as perfect as it could be, gave 

it a Spirit, which Plato calls the Soul of the World, 

which governs in it, and preſerves Harmony in it, 

3 maugre the diſcord of the Elements, He ſays this 

Soul was created before the World; and perhaps he 
imagin'd this from a miſconſtruction of thoſe words 

in Geneſis. Aud the Spirit of God moved upon the 

ace of the waters. Tis true, he alſo calls this 

Soul proportion, and Symmetry; which might 

T induce one to luppoſe that he means nothing elſe by 

it, bur the juſt Temperament of the Elements 

E themſelves: But the definition he gives of 

the Soul, will not ſuffer his words to be taken in 

this ſenſe ; for he ſays tis a Subſtance that L 
pates of the indiviſible Subſtance, a Compoſition of 

be ſame and the other; that is, of the firſt Matter, 

and the Univerſal Spirit; and hereby he would ſhew. 

that Marter was a Medium that contained an Immor- 

tal, Immaterial, and conſequently Indiviſible Spirit; 

and an Animal and Corporeal Spirit ; juſt like our- 

Bodies which are compos'd of three things, of zþe. 

ſame, of the other, and of Subſtance, which he ex- 

plains by very obſcure Examples taken from Num- 

bers, and Muſick. And herein Plato's Error con- 

filted, namely in giving the World a Soul like ours, 

and ſtill more perfect. Therefore he calls the 

World God, but a God that zs created and n Y- 

So that he was ſo far howeyer from confounding” * 

Nature with God himſelf, that he has thoroughly” © © 

diſtingviſhed them, for he calls God alone he . 

ferent Cauſe, or Power ; and he calls Nature he 

Conſequent, which obeys the firſt Cauſe for the crea- 

ion of. Beings, And ſubjects it entirely to, the Go- Ia bis Phi- 

vernment of that firſt Cauſe. Plato did not content leb · Tom. a. 

himſelf in giving the World a Soul, he alſo gives 

one to the Heavens and to the Stars. And perhaps 

tais falſe Idea of his, was occaſion' d by his = 
FTI e oe e Wo waters 3 6 Rn 


Thus Time 
and Motion 
bad a begin- 
mng. 
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underſtanding of ſome Paſſages of the Prophets, for | 
inſtance, that which God fſays in I/azah. I hae 
commanded all the Hoſt of the Heavens. Or it may | 


be, this Language of P/ato's is only Poetical ; and 
being Homer's Scholar and Rival, he was.willing to 
animate every thing like his Maſter, who inſpires 
Life into the moſt inſenſible Beings, inſomuch that 
he gives a Soul to a Spear. And the Holy Prophets 
ſometimes ſpeak after the ſame manner. 18 
All the Pagan Philoſophers before Plato, had 
taught that Motion, and conſequently that Time 
was Eternal; and it was on this Principle that De. 
mocritus founded his Arguments when he maintain'd 


that all could not be created, and thence inferd 


the Eternity of the World, Plato was the firſt who 


by a Beam of Truth, diſcover'd through this thick 
Darkneſs, that Time and Motion had a beginning 
as well as the Univerſe. For it being impoſſible that 


Matter ſhould be of ft ſelf, as one muſt be torc'd to 


Þ his Ti- 
meus, Tom. 
3- 


acknowledge, neither is it any more poſſible for 
Motion either to exiſt of it ſelf, or to be a Qua- 
lity affix'd to Matter, which then would never reſt. 
Motion therefore mult proceed from without, and 
was imprinted on Matter by the ſame Spirit that 
created it. Plato was ſo deeply ſenſible of this Truth, 
that he made uſe of it to diſſipate the Errors of that 
{ſenſeleſs Philoſophy which had reign'd to his Time: 


Now he ſays, when God had created the World, 


and communicated to it the Motion that was moſt 
ſuitable; He was extremely pleaſed to ſee his 
Work move, live, and almoſt reſemble the Immortal 
Gods themſelves. (And for this reaſon Plato calls it 
God.) And he would have render*d it more confor- 
mable to his eternal Idea, but that it was impoſſible 
to communicate Eternity to a created Being, there- 


fore he took this expedient to create as it were 4 


moving Image of Eternity, And in diſpoſing the 
Heavens he made this Image of Eternity, which is 


permanent in Being only; This Image which goes on 


by Numbers, that is to fay, Time. which did not 0 
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N 7 before the Creation of the World. Time not be- 


ing capable of ſubſiſting but with Motion, whereas 
Erernity ſubſiſts alone by it ſelf, without being ei- 


ther Old or Young ; and tis only of this that one 


can properly ſay it zs ; the Terms of paſt, preſent, 


and future, cannot agree to it, becauſe they are 


7 fluid parts of Time, whoſe property it is to be al- 
© ways Juſt producing, but never exiſting. | 


We don percerve (continues he) that we very un- 


fitly attribute to the Eternal Being theſe parts o The inpro- 


* Trme,and the Terms IT WAS and IT SHALL BE, 2 
ſor we ſay of this true Being, It was, is, and is to bout the e- 
come. But we ought always to ſay, It is; for this temalbeine. 
| only agrees to it according to true Reaſon. It was, and 
it ſhall be ought never to be ſaid but of that which. 
it troduced in Time :' Theſe are but Motions, that 


which always ts, and is always the ſame, without 

any Change, can t be called either Old or Jung at 

any time, nor receive any of the Modes which Birth 
Production affixes to things that are moveable, and 

the Objefts of Senſe ; theſe are the parts of Time 
which imitates Eternity, and proceeds by Number 
and Meaſure, &c. ſo that Time was. created with 
the Heavens, that as they were produc'd together, 

3 Fg end oils F ever they come to be 
ſolved. | | 
45 Truth is confirm'd by the Writings of the 

Saints, who teach that Time and Motion had a be- 

rimming, and muſt have an end. The Beauty of 

tis Diſcovery, and the Strength of this proof, 

which may be called a Demonſtration, did not hin- 

ter Ariſtotle from contradicting his Maſter in this 

point, and from maintaining his Error by the fol- 

lowing Argument, which has nothing of Solidity in Ariſtotle's 
It. If it be altogether impoſſible (ſays he) that there is, very ſubtile 
ir can be imagind a Time without a preſent Inſtant , aud falſe F 
ond if it be true, as it cannot be denied, that the tre- 2 3 

ent Inſtam is a ſert of Medium which has a be- the 1ſtChap. 
gmnng and end, a beginning of the Future, and an of bis Phy- 
md of the Paſt, Time muſt neceſſarily be ſrom all ſubs. 

Wl Eternity, 
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Eternity, becauſe the moſt remote Time one can take, 
is in ſome preſent Inſtant ; for in Time one can only | 
zake the preſent Inſtant : ſo that ſeeing the preſent |* 
Inſtant is a beginning and end, Time 0 needs | 
have been from all Eternity; no perſon being able ty Þ * 
affien a Time which has not been preceded by Tine, 
and ſo ad infinitum. And if Time is eternal, I. 
tion muſt be ſo too, ſince Time is only a Paſſion c © pe, 
Motion. n z 
This is the Language of a 8 ſo blini ſtoo 
that he could not conceive that the World was crez. Þ nor 
oy - ted, and that before the Creation there was neither J affir 
ther Time Time nor Motion, but Eternity, in which nothing plar 
nor Motion. ran from the preſent to the paſt, but all was preſen f0 4 
and ſtable; God alone being before Time, in whom 

there is no ſucceſſive Courſe either of Tims. « 

Motion. T6 

| Before we purſue this Matter we muſt explain 

' What pla · What Plato means, when he ſays God created the 
ro's Ideas World according to that Eternal Pattern which he 
* had conceived in himſelf. As an able Workman has 

in his Head the whole diſpoſition and form of his 

Work before he begins it; ſo that he works accord- 

ing to his Idea after ſuch a manner that what he 
performs is (if I may ſo ſay) only the Copy of that 

Original which he has imagined ; the whole Work 

that ſubſiſts being a mere Imitation: After the like 

manner, God in creating the World only executed 

that eternal Idea he had conceived of it ; for the 

World and all that it contains exiſted intelligibly in 

Tie Origin God, before it exiſted really in Nature. This is the 
of thoſe meaning of P/ato's Ideas which the Pythagoreans and 
lan. he had taken out of the Hiſtory of the Hebrews; 
where we ſee God gives Moſes the Models of all 
thoſe Works he would have him make: But it ought 
to be remember d that theſe Ideas are univerſal and 
not particular; that is they comprehend the Species 
as Man, and not the Individuals, as Alexander: And 
it muſt farther be minded that they are not a Being 
{eparate from God, but are in God. This is as 
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k [mmaterial and Eternal Original upon which every 


ke, thing was made, and indeed is nothing but the Divine 


1 
1 


Knowledg, the firſt Cauſe of all created Beings; 
for thoſe Ideas are in God his Notions, which are 


7 
3 
8 


eternal and perfect of themſelves, and as Alcinous 
ſays, Idea with reference to God is the Eternal Intel- 
7 ligence, and with reſped to us, it is the firſt Intelli. 
gible; in reference to Matter it is Meaſure, in refe- 


Ft: rence to the Univerſe tis the Exemplar, and in reſpect 

150 it ſelf it is Eſſence. If Ariſtotle had rightly un- Ariſtotle 
© ſtood this Doctrine, he would not have oppos'd it, ne 
nor have given ſo raſh a deciſion as he has done, thoſe Ideas 


- affirming that to eſtabliſh theſe Ideas as the Exem- 4 Eſſmees 
plars of ſenſible things, is zo ſpeak to no purpoſe, and + dp 


© to amuſe ones ſelf in imagining Poetick Metaphors. 


ſrom God. 


Eu ſebius was better acquainted with the excellency In Prepar. 
© of it, for he ſays in expreſs Terms, that this Doc- Evang. ib. 


trine which teaches that there is an — 2 
wich has taken all things from Incorporeal | 


3. cap. G. 


deas, 


which are their Patterns, was conceived by Plato 
vwith a great deal of Reaſon, and by very juſt and 
| neceſſary Conſequences. 


When God was pleas'd to create Time, he 


created the Sun and Moon, whoſe Courſe is the 
| meaſure of Days, Nights, Months, Years and Sea- 
ſons, and gave motion to the other Celeſtial Spheres. 


| He afterward proceeded to the creation of Animals. 


| without which the World could not be perfect; and 


| of theſe he was pleas'd to make as many Species as 
| the World had parts; that is, Celeſtial, Aerial, 
| Aquatile, and Terreſtial. 


And God created the Demons (or Angels) thoſe TheCreatioi = 


| Inferiour Intelligences, to whom he gave order to of Angels. 
create three other ſorts of Animals, becauſe if he 

had created em himſelf they would have been Im- 

mortal; for all that proceeds immediately from 

God, muſt neceſſarily be Immortal in its Nature: 

So that theſe Intelligehces created Man, that is they 

form d the Humane Body, God having reſerved to 

himſelf the right of giving it a Soul, which he _ 

1 O 
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bodf the ſame Nature with that of the World, only le W 
made it leſs perfect. For (ſays he) it was not jug 
that Man who was but a part of the Univerſe ſhoull 
be more perfect than the Univerſe it ſelf, or ſo pe. 
fe. Theſe were Plato s Thoughts on the creatia 
of Man, and tis not difficult to know the Source 
this Opinion, in which there is ſuch a Mixture g 
Truth and Error; for it ſprings from a miſinterpteg 
tion of the Words of Moſes. After God had create Con 
the Heavens, the Earth, the Stars, and the Celeftiy| de 
Intelligences, that is, the Angels, he ſays, Ler a wh 
make Man after our own Image. Upon this the 0 
gyptians, and Pythagoreans not underſtanding t led: 
Myſtery hid under the Plural Number, thought Cd bi 
ſpoke to the Intelligences he had created, and fait? an 
to them, Let us now make Man after our Image: at 
you in forming that part of him which muſt be mort ly 
and I in creating that which ſhall be of an immo * © 
* Nature. Fit: 
The Air He maintains as a moſt certain Truth, that 3 
Hd with. there is an infinite number of Good Angels in tt leart 
1 — Heavens (that is in the Air) ſo there is alſo a mali Leime 
| In bis xoth tude of Evil Ones, that ſeek nothing elſe but how u 
| Bok of do miſchief to Mankind. Seeing we are agreilif * | 
| Laws, (ſays he) that the * Air is fillid with good and buf all 
| Tom. 2. Genii, which are entirely oppoſite to each other, i 


+ this occaſions an Immortal Combate, and requires if tirely 
continual Attention on our part : The Gods and i 1 


| Good Angels are ready to help us, for we are ther 

Poſſeſion. = _ 
Plato adds that God at once created the Souls offi fe 
| all Mankind, who were to live in all Ages of th 


Y Euſebius amaZ'd and ſurpriz'd at the Beauty of this Pallage, BY it a8 
ſhews that Plato could not have it but out of the Book of 7 it to | 
| | who many Ages before him relates that the Devil appear d befa ¶ that c 
| | God with the Good Angels. + A very ſurpri7 ing Tru F 
| to be found in the Writings of a Pagan, and the ſame which is al TIO 
| | mirably explain'd by St. Paul, when he ſays, Eph. 6. 12. For 1. aſſio 
wreſtle not againſt Fleſh and Blood, but againſt Princi palities, again ſhe le 
Powers, againſt the Rulers of the Darkneſs of this World, again when 
Spirital Wickedvis in lich Places © © © 

Wold, 
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World, and that he diſtributed them into all the 
Celeſtial Spheres, teaching them the Nature of all 
things, and giving them his Eternal Laws which he 
calls Deſtiny, and to which he alſo gives the name Deſtiny why 
of Nece/fity, and ſometimes that of Fortune; not cad Ne- 
ed that any thing is fortuitous, but only to denote, that ———q_ 
this Deſtiny brings to paſs an infinite Number of : 
things, which are unforeſeen by us, and which are 
nei commonly imputed to Chance, altho their Cauſe is 
il deſigned and fixed. The Poets underſtood this, 
when they call'd Deſtiny, zhat which has been once 
2 ſaid. In which they ſeem to have had ſome know. om 
| tþ ledg of what David ſays in the 65th Palm. God worae. 
a 545. poken once, that is to ſay, he has ſpoken with | 
la an immutable Word; for Deſtiny is nothing but What Deſti- 
* * that Law which flows from the Will of God. | 
Sl From this Creation of Souls before their Bodies 


ts Plato draws his Opinion of Reminiſcence. For if — 
the Soul exiſted before the Body, it muſt have had 
t z in it all Notions, and by conſequence all that we 


rtr learn through the Courſe of our Life, is only the 
nut remembrance of what we had forgotten. For 70 
learn is nothing elſe but to recover the knowledg we 


bY 
N 


r had before we came into the World, and which the 
/ 18 faſlions of the Body made us forget. — 
| However Plato in his Menon ſeems not to be en "i | 
| tirely convinc'd of the truth of this Opinion of R. i 
11,8 niniſcence; but to perceive that it might be reaſo- 
rh nably objected, that God actually illuminates the 
Soul and that by the Light he communicates to it 
1s all be renders it capable of Seeing and Learning that 
„ vuhich it never ſaw, or knew before. And this in all 
Appearance is the reaſon, that he does not eſtabliſh 
it as an abſolute Certainty, but only makes uſe of 
It to ſhew that we ought not to deſpair of Learning 
that of which we are ignorant. Lo 
From the Union of the Body and Soul reſult the Th Paſſins 
Paſſions and Senſations. When the Soul is Miſtreſs, 2 Senſati- 
ſhe leads a Life of Temperance and Juſtice, and 
when ſhe leaves the Body, ſhe returns to the Star to 


which 


* 
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which ſhe was formerly aſſigned; but when ſhe be. 


comes a Slave, and plunges her ſelf into all ſorts of | Un 
Corruption; ſhe ſuffers a Puniſhment tenfold mor. Þ Loy 
than all her Pollutions and Impurities, and after 2 Th 
thouſand years has the Liberty. to chuſe what kind — 


of Life the likes beſt : if ſhe ſtill chuſes to live i. 
regularly, ſhe goes to animate Beaſts, that is, ſhe 
becomes from day to day more and more vile an} 
vitious, which continues till at laſt ſhe comes to ac. 
knowledg the Empire of Reaſon ; and follows this“ 
Guide which is given to her; and fo by purging he! 
{elf from all che Filth of the Elements, returns ts 
her firſt State. | FT 
T3 en Moreover from the ſame Source Plato draws th 
If fall 72 Origin of the falſe Opinions, Errors, and all the 
Mons, Er. Follies of Men, as alſo of their Knowledg and Wif. 
vors, Know- dom. When the Soul is as it were delug'd by the 
— d Torrent of Matter, it can no longer diſtinguiſh 
Ws Truth; and is like a Man going with his head down, 
and his heels up, to whom all Objects are inverted. 
When ſhe moderates the Courſe of this Torrent, 
ſo that what is The ſame is neither ſurmounted nor 
Obſcur'd by the Miſts of what he calls he otber: 
then ſhe ſees all things as they are; and being for- 
tified by Study and Experience penetrates their Cau- 
les, and by thoſe means arrives at. true Knowledg, 
47 perfect Health, as much as tis poſſible in this 
ife. 3 . 8 
Plato afterwards deſcends to the Conſideration of 
all the parts of a humane Body, to ſhew with what 
exactneſs they anſwer the deſign of Providence. 
And the Deſcription he makes of it is ſo fine; 
that Longinus calls it divine. ä | 
. The Excellency of this Deſcription does not conſiſt 
50 50 in the truth of his Anatomich Diſcoveries: for on 
in 4natony, the Contrary Plato ſeems to have been leſs Skill'd in 
Anatomy than his Predeceſſors; but it conſiſts in the 
Elegancy of his Expreſſions, in the juſt Relation he 
finds between all the parts of the Body of Man, 
and in the Reaſons he gives of their different Fn 
| | | it 
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orhe ſays they that are in a deep Sleep have either 


Ne Lfeif Plats, 
One of the great Faults of which he has been re- 


proach d, was, for having ſaid, that Drink paſſes | 


through the Lung S. P [ut arch has made an expreſs 
Treatiſe to juſtifp him in this by the Authority of 
the Poets and that of Phyſicians. That of the Poets 
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Plato} alli 
ed. 


is too weak: for when a Poet ſpeaks of watering. 
the Lungs for drinking, he conforms himſelf to the _ 


vulgar Opinion and Language: And that of Phylici- 
ans is not ſtrong, enough to make an Error pals for 
Truth. But indeed Plutarch is miſtaken when he 
affirms this to have been the Sentiment of Plato, and 
of Hippocrates too; for neither one nor t other ever 
fell into this Error. On. the contrary Hippocrates 
ſays, that Drink does not paſs through the Lungs, 
but goes into the Stomach, and thence runs into the 
Bowels ; He only aſſerts that a ſmall inſenſible part 
of it {lides into the Aera Arteria, only to help to 
cool the Air _— goes into the Lungs ;. and, this 
likewiſe is what ao means; nor could he have any 
other Thought, ſeeing he often in the ſame Trea- 
tiſe teaches, that the Stomach is made to receive all 
that we eat and drink; and that the natural Heat 
after it has mix'd, diſſolvꝰd and divided the Meat and 


Drink, ſends the Liquor into the Veins, which car- 
ty it to the Heart, and from thence into all the Bo- 
© dy by the Pipes that proceed from that part. And 
= the diſtribution of this Liquor of the Chyle which 


paſſes trom the Stomach into the Veins he calls 
Irrigation. So that *tis but a ſmall inſenſible part 
of what we drink that goes into the Lungs; as Hip- 


pocrates and after him Galen have juſtified by Ex- 


perience. | 


Plato afterwards treats of the wonderful things to be) 


be obſerv d in the Sight and Hearing, which are the 


e wondere 


ful things , 


molt perfect Senſes. And in explaining the admi-thar belong 
rable Conſtruction of the Eyes, he diſcovers the to the Sight 
Cauſes of Waking and Sleep, and deſcends even to d, Hear. 


that of Dreams which may be ſaid to be Material. 


Dreams, or very ſhort ones; becauſe all. their 
| I Senſes 


ing, and the 


uſe of bath. 


oft he Eyes. 
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and imprint em on the Imagination. 


Te trut nſe 


no difficulty of affirming, that if a Man, who does 
not uſe *em to this purpoſe, becomes blind, he has 
no reaſon to complain, becauſe his Eyes having been 
always uſeleſs to him, he has no loſs in loſing em. 
Tn truth (lays he) God has forn'd our Eyes, only u 
contemplate the Works of his Providence, and to ſer 
the regular Motion of the Heavens which ſo conſt ani 
obey the Spirit that guides**em, that ſo we might at: 
cuſtom our ſelves to lobe that which is Comely and 
Reeular : and that we might learn to regulate all the 
Motions of our Souls, which are of the fame Nature 


Tom. 3. 


with that Divine Intelligence, but are diſorder hy | 


our Paſfns. 
＋ He ſays the ſame of the Voice and of the Hearing: 
he true uſe n 89 
of the Voire that the Tongue and the Ears are given us particu: 
and, of the larly*that we might declare and hear the Wonders to 
Having. he femark'd in the Works of God; and that Muſick 
was invented only to furniſh us, if we may ſo fay, 
with Rule and Harmony. For becauſe is has a won. 
derful relation to all the Motions of our. Souls, he 
fays, Wiſe Men make uſe of it, not as tis now ud 


Tom. 3. for fooliſh nay pernicious Mirth; hut to calm and n. 


derate the Paſfions, and to correct the horrible Dil 
cer 1s which they occaſion. 

He ſays the Heart is the Source of the Veins, and 
the Fountain of the Blood which runs from thence 
with a rapid Courſe into all the other parts; and 
that it is as it were in a Fort guarded on all Sides 
that ſo when the Choler comes to be inflam'd, when 
Reaſon gives it notice that it is threaten'd with ſome 


Miſchiet from without by external Cauſes, or _ 
WIEN 


The formati- 
on of the 
Heart and 
des uſe, 
Tom. 3. 


Fd 


Senſes are at reſt : but they who are but half aſleep, 

it one may ſo ſpeak, do not tail of having Dreams; 
becauſe their Senſes being ſtill in motion, preſerve Þ 
the Veſtiges of thoſe things that have mov'd em, 


He ſays that the Eyes firſt taught us Philoſophy, Þ 
which is the greateſt favour Men can receive from 
the hand of God: and he is ſo well perſwaded tha 
they are given us only for this end; that he makes 


WP women — 
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5 


within by the Diſorder or Tumult of the Paſſions ö 
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it may ſpeedily warn the whole Body of what paſſes, 


and diſpoſe it to obey its Orders, to prevent the 
Danger impending. And becauſe God knew that the 
unexpetted ſight of any terrible thing, and the motion 


of the Choler would make the Heart beat violently, he 


contriv'd a very uſeful Remedy for this ſort of Infla- 
nation; and put the Lungs under it, the ſubſtance 
of which being ſoft and not furniſh'd with much Blood, 
and having little holes within it like a Spunge, ſerves 


a4 a Pillow to the Heart, inceſſantly refreſhes it with 


the Air and Moiſture which it attratts, and moderates 
that violent Heat which would otherwiſe conſume it. 

In the lower Ventricle where the Nouriſhment is The Fundli- 
made, are the Spleen and Liver; the Spleen is a ons of the 
hollow and ſoft Subſtance, and conſequently very — 
| | i n ver. 
proper to perform thoſe Functions which it has Tom, 3. 
pleas d God to aſſign it. For he thought fit, that 


it ſhould be (not the Kitchen, as 'tis expreſsd 


in a corrupt Copy, but) he Spunge to wipe and Some have 

cleanſe the Inteſtines; and to take off all the Filth ll al 

which gathers about the Liver in time of Sickneſs; Ci, 

and this ſwells and puffs it up; as it on the contrary for inua- 

flags, and returns to its former ſtate when the Body yew, 4 

is clean dl. | | | —_ 
As for the Liver he ſays it was deſtined to a uſe Tom. 3. 

which deſerves to be related for its fingularity : He 

tells us that becauſe God knew that when the Spirit 

was buſy in diſtributing the Aliment in this lower 

part of che Belly, it would be bur little concern'd 

in what paſſed in the upper Region, and in the Seat 

of Reaſon, whoſe Orders it would never hear; he 

to provide againſt this Inconvenience, made the Li- 

ver of a hard Subſtance, having a mixture of Sweet- 


neſs and Bitterneſs; and of a ſmooth and even Super- 


ficies like a Looking-Glaſs. When the Soul would 
advertiſe this Animal Spirit of what paſſes, ſhe by 
means of the Thoughts, imprints on this Superficies 
the Image of all things of which ſhe would give it 


Information; and by theſe Images gives it either 


2 Joy 
ge 


| 
| 
| 
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Joy or Sorrow. When the Soul does not act upon 


this part, but leaves it at reſt, as during the time of 


Sleep, thoſe Gods who form'd. the B or the 


In his Timæ-· 


2 


us. Tom. 3. 


4 
* 


great God himſelf imprints on this ſmnooth Superfi- 
cies the Images of ſuch things as muſt come to paſs, 
and theſe Images ben carried to the Imagination 
produce Divination or Propheſy, the Seat of which 
the Ancients for this reaſon plac'd in the Liver; but 
This (ſays he) never happens unleſs it be when that 


part of the Soul is not in a condition to obey the Spi. 


rit, which ought to guide it; for God has joined Pro- 


pheſy with Madneſs ; and *tis eaſy to convince any 
one of this Truth, who conſiders that no perſon pro- 
phefies truly but when he is out of his Senſes, that is 


when God, or Sleep, or [oe Diſeaſe deprive him of 
the uſe of Reaſon , and becauſe *tis only by Reaſon 
that Men can judge, of things, therefore Prophets 
never * underſtand what they ſee ;, and we are there. 


fore obliged to have recourſe to Interpreters, who not 


being tranſported withPaſfion are capable of explaining 
what the Prophets have ſeen, by Reaſonings founded 


on Experience. But all this Conſtruction of the 


Liver looks more like one of Pythagoras his Enig- 
mas, than a Phyſical Explication ; and ſeems much 
leſs proper to prove that propheſy comes ſrom God, 
than to diſcover that it is the effect of ſome Va- 
pours of the lower Ventricle which darken and ſtain 
the Imagination. 8 
He endeavours to ſhew that God knowing Man 


would be intemperate in Eating and Drinking, and 


that nothing would be more capable of deſtroying 


him before he advanc'd to ripeneſs of Age, he made 


Why the 
Bowels 
wind abort. 
Tom. 3. 


as it were a Labyrinth of Bowels in the lower Ven- 


tricle, that by their turnings and windings the Food 
might be hinder'd from paſſing off too ſoon ; for if 


* This is one of Plato's Errors, who abſurdly confounds Pro- 


phers divinely inſpir'd with falſe Prophet:, and thereby gave oc- 


cation to the Error of the Moitaniſts, True Prophets did nat ſ 
by Extaſy, but ſaw and underſtood what they declar'd, and were 
thereiore call'd Seers. | 


the 
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the Bowels were all ſtreight, the Food would be 
continually paſſing ; and Men by this means ren- 
derd inſatiable would think of nothing elſe but eat- 
ing, which would make *em uncapable of applying 
' themſelves to Learning and Philoſophy, and would — 
ſpeedily occaſion their Death; the natural Heat not 
being ſufficient to digeſt ſo much Food, beſides that 
it would want time to do it. | 
After this he explains the nature, and production 
of the Fleſh, Blood, Bones, Muſcles, Sinews, Brain, 
Marrow, and all the other parts of which our Bo- 
dies ate compos'd ; he calls the Blood the Food of the 
Fleſb, and ſays the whole Body is encompaſs d with 
Fleſh, like ſo much ſoft Wool, laid cloſe together, 
which ſerves to fortify it againſt the Injuries of the 
Air, and all other Accidents, as falls, &7c. - 
In ſpeaking of the Conſtruction of the Head, he The Cen- 
ys tis both the moſt beautiful, and weakeſt of all fruon e 
the parts of the Body. That God indeed could be 
given Mana Head much better fortified with Bones,, on 
' © Sinews and Fleſh, which would have extremely pro- 
WW longdhisLife, as well as made him lead it more 
commodiouſly; but becauſe it was not poſſible that 
a part cover'd over with a very hard Bone, a great 
many Sinews, and very thick Fleſh, ſhould have a 
very quick Senſe; and the Head was to be the Seat 
| of Senſe, Reaſon and Prudence ; God having well 
weigh'd the advantages of a very ſtrong and robuſt 
| but ill: contriv'd Body, that is heavy and uncapable 
| of Senſe and Prudence, againſt thoſe of a Body more. 
S feeble but more elegant, that is to ſay, lively and 
WM lightſome, he.prefer'd this to the other, and choſe 
to give us a ſhort rather than a long Life; tor the 
| Spirit was not created for the Body, but the Body 
f for the Spirit. 
He goes on to ſpeak of Sanguification, Nutrition, 
Reſpiration, Tranſpiration, natural Heat, the dimi- 
; nution, and augmentation of the Body, which leads. 
: him to ſpeak of Old Age, Diſeaſes and Death, which 
happens, when the Machine is warn out, and the 
ffs Sings 
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| Strings that hold it together grow ſlack, and give the 
Soul liberty to fly out of her Priſon with extreme 
Pleaſure. | 
As for Diſeaſes he explains the Cauſes of them by 
the ſame Principles which Hippocrates had eftabliſh'd MW 
Tom. 3- before him. For he ſays Man being a Compound of 
i the four Elements, Fire, Air, Earth, and Water, or | < 
which is the ſame thing, Cold, Hot, Moiſt, and Dry, 
= the juſt Proportion and even Temperament of theſe 4 | 
7 Qualities preſerve Union and Peace, from whence | 
; Health reſults; and on the contrary their unequal | 
N mixture which proceeds from Exceſs, Defect, or the 
Change of the Situation of ſome or other of em, pro- 
| duces Diſorder and Diviſion, the only ſource of Dif: 
eaſes. For then that which was Cold becomes Hot, 
that which was Dry, Moiſt; and that which was Hea- 
vy Light, and the Blood being corrupted by this 
Alteration, as well as the Spirits, and overcharg d 
with Acid, or Salt Particles, inftead of producing 
New to nouriſh the Fleſh, breeds nothing but Choler 
Flegm, and Water, which generate divers ſorts of 
Fevers and other Diſte.mpers. 
Die Diſaſis From theſe Diſeaſes of the Body ſpring thoſe of 
| ofthe Soul. the Soul which Plato divides into two ſorts, that of 
Folly, and that of Ignora nce or Stupidity. Ignorance 
is properly the Soul's for getfulneſs: and when great 
Pleaſure or exceſſive Sorrows take away Knowledg 
from the Soul, ſo that ſhe is not in a condition to 
underitand any thing, this is Folly. For example, a 
Man whoſe Temper inclines him to Love, is always 
mad while the rage of this Paſſion laſts; he is 
therefore call'd 2 profligate Perſon, or a Debauchee, 


= as it he willingly plung d hirnſelf into this Diſorder; 
Hal But he ought to be call'd a Fool, and look'd upon 
1 as a Diſeas d Perſon; for according to Socrates no 


: Man is vitious but againſt his will. This Man is 

= carried away by his Conſtitution, and the ill Educati- 

on he has had. And the ſame may be faid of all 
-other ſorts of Senſui ilityrxSs 


| Sorrow 
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Sorrow likewiſe proceeds from the Intemperature 
of the Body. for it is caus'd by an ates Bhs 0 Flegm, — ag 7 
and Bilious Humors which diſperſe themſelves 
through the Body, and not finding vent obſcure 
the Soul with their Vapours, diſturb her motion, 
and bring grievous Diſtempers upon her, but different 
according to the Parts on which they tix. 

To this Intemperature of the Body he joins the Tbe rat 
Intemperature of whole Cities, which by the per- 1 A 
nicious Example of their corrupt Manners, and the ies. 
wicked Diſcourſe which they ſuffer both in publick 
and in private, and in fine by the little Care they 
take to have young People well educated, frequently 
precipitate us into all theſe Miſchiefs. Thus our 
Corruption comes properly from two Caules that are 
abſolutly involuntary ; which render us wicked a- 
gainſt our Wills; And inſtead of accuſing us, there 
is reaſon only to accuſe our Parents and Teachers. 

What Plato ſays of the ill Education of Yourh, 
and the fatal Examples which whole Cities give Hen fh 
them, is bur too True, but what he adds, that our — of 
Corruption is involuntary on our own part ought not chat we are 
to be taken in a ſtrict Literal Senſe. For as Ariſtotle wicked a- 


| has very well obſerv'd, *ris a great Error to ſay we 82» our 


has given men all that Light that is neceſſary to direct 


are only vitious againſt our Wills. Sound Philoſo- * ** 2 


phy and Religion teach us, that God has given Men food. 
a Liberty of choſing between Good and Evil, and 
that all vertuous or vicious Actions are purely volun- 
tary. If it were not ſo it would be um eaſonable to 
blame Vice or commend Vertue, nor could any reaſon 
be aſſigned for the Eſtabliſhment of Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments, for none can be juſtly praiſed or diſpraiſed 
only for what he did whether he would or no. How 
then did Plato underſtand this Notion of Socrates, to 
embrace it as he did ? without doubt he underſtood 
(and *ris what Axiſtotle did not comprehend) chat God 


em to obey the Law of Nature which he has engrav'd 
in their hearts; and to inform 'em of certain tundamen- 
tal Truths,which enlighten the Univerſe like ſo many 
27 "Torches ; 
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Torches; but Men have deſpiſed theſe Helps; and 


Remeaies 


for the Dij- 
1265 * the Soul 


eaſes of t 
Sou. 


by this voluntary Contempt, are juſtly fallen into 
| Blindneſs which hinders em from diſtinguiſhing 


Truth from Error, or at leaſt ſrom obeying it; and 
thus all the vitious Actions of Men are at the ſame 
time voluntary and involuntary; voluntary in their 
Origin and Source; for tis their own Choice that 
they have thrown off the Yoke of Vertue and Righte- 
ouineſs ; aud involuntary often in the execurion; for 
in ſpite of the Remorſe of their Conſciences, they 


are led away by the miſerable propenſion of their 


Hearts, which induces em to commit the Evil 


which they would not do. They are the Slaves of 


Sin which rules over em, and to the Service of 
which they have engag'd their Liberty. 
Plato comes next to ſhew the Remedies that are 


to be applied againſt theſe two ſorts of Diſeaſes of 
and Body; and firſt eſtabliſhes this Incon- 
teſtable Maxime; that whatſoever is Good is Beau- 


tiful; that Goodneſs conſiſts in 1 and mea- 
ſure; and that if this be true in all fenſible things, 
tis much more ſo in the Union of the Soul and 
Body : For from their juſt proportion ſpring Health 
and Vertue ; as Diſeaſes and Vices are produc'd by 
the contrary - If the Soul be too ſtrong for the 
Body, ſhe weakens it, wears it out, and very often 
cauſes ſuch Maladies as baffle the Art of Phyſicians. 
On the other ſide if the Body is ſtronger than the 
Soul; becauſe it takes care only of it ſelf, it grows, and 
fortifies ir ſelf daily, and leaves the Soul in an Ob- 
livion, and as it were in a Lethargy, which brings 
on her a Stupidity and Ignorance which ſhe cannot 


diſſipate. Therefore to preſerve the health of both 
3 they both of em ought to be equally exerciſed. 


Je that applies himſelf to Study ought not to de- 
ſpiſe the Exerciſes of the Body; and he who makes 
Bodily Exerciſes his principal buſineſs, ought not to 
neglect Meditation and Study. But in theſe two 


States we muſt take great care not to go from one 
Extreme to another; not to paſs ſuddenly, for in- 


ſtance, 
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ſtance, from great Reſt to great Labour. We ſhould 
imitate Nature whoſe Motions .are always equal, 
| without Catches, and Shocks. Now of all Motions 
the moſt Salutary is that which is made of ones ſelf 
in ones ſelf; becauſe *tis Natural. That which comes 
from another Body is Detrimental ; and the moſt 
4 miſchievous of all is that which by means of Exter- 


nal Bodies, removes by parts a Body which was at 


Z Reſt. 


* Hence it follows, that the beſt Remedy, and moſt 
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any other way, as in a Litter or Boat, which the 
Ancients called Vedatio ; For this Exerciſe is com- 
pos d of Motion and Reſt ; the third ſort is not good, 
but in preſfing Neceſſity, and no Man of Senſe will 


Diſeaſes that are not dangerous, by ſuch kind of Me- 
© dicines. 
Animals, they require a certain ſpace of time to 
bring em to perfection; they have their Periods 
and if we attempt to oppoſe em by violent Reme- 
dies before the time of their declenſion, we often 
make many Diſtempers of one, or of a {light Diſ- 
| caſe an incurable one. We ought to prevent or at- 
| tack them by a good Regiment, as much as oppor- 
| tunity will permit. | 


the Heart, and the third in the Liver he alſo com- 
| pares it to a Flying Chariot having two Horſes and 
a Charioteer ; one of the Horſes is head-ſtrong and 
unruly, and the other gentle and governable: The 


Guide; the Unruly Horſe is the Concupiſcible part; 


1 duch as Wreſtling, Leaping, Running, Cc. R 
% 4 4 Neve» * 5:4 ed 


ever uſe it but in an Extremity; Such are Medici- 
nal Purges: for we ſhould never irritate thoſe 


The formation of Diſeaſes is like that of 


Plato divides the Soul into 3 parts; the Reaſona- Tze Soul dis 
ble part, the Iraſcible part, and the Concupiſcible vided into 3 
part. He places the firſt in the Brain, the ſecond in Y. 


Charioteer is Reaſon, which is to Command and. 


tor the Appetites know no Bridle or Reſtraint of 
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Reaſon : and the gentle Horſe is rhe Iraſcible part, 
becauſe it obeys the Reaſon, and is ſerviceable to 
it on urgent Occaſions. When a Man does not mo. 
derate theſe two latter parts, and purge their Paſſions 

to reduce em to a uſeful Mediocrity, and ſub. 
mit them to the former, he can have no other than My 
Earthly and Mortal Opinions; and he renders him. thi 
ſelf Mortal, becauſe he fortifies in himſelf thoſe 
parts that are Mortal; whereas he that makes the 
firſt part reign over the two other; becauſe he has WE 
in a ſpecial manner adorn'd and cultivated that God ti 
which was given to him, that is his Underſtanding or 
Mind; and becauſe the Mind comes immediatly and 
from the only true God, he is hereby united to the ro f 
Source of Life, and already taſtes the firſt fruits of N rect 
Immortality. | Mec 
4 Expli- This Diviſion of the Soul deſerves to be explaind ¶ gooc 
cation of ehis for ſome have been mightily miſtaken to think that Nwhe 
Dixiſen. Plato made the Soul diviſible, or that he imagind {and 
there were divers Souls; as if he put as many Souls H 
in the Body of Man, as there were Grecian Officers man, 
(if I may ſo ſpeak) in the famous Trojan Horſe. the! 
This Philoſopher did not fall into ſuch an Error as into 
this; but on the contrary attacks it and expoſes al 
the Abſurdity of it.and with marvellous ftrength 
Argument eſtabliſhes the Simplicity and Indiviſibili 
ty of the Sonl ; but his defign was to ſhow (as he 
explaines himſelf in his heætitus and the 4th Bock 

of his Repwblick) that there are ſome things that 
depend only on the Soul, ſuch are all the Acts of 
the Will; and that there are others which depend on 
the Corporeal Faculties; and theſe Corporeal Fa 
culties or Powers compoſe thoſe two parts, that maj 

be call'd the two Corporeal and Mortal parts of the 
Soul, vie. the Concupiſcible and Iraſcible, which 
cauſe all our Paſſions, and the ſeat of which he places 

in the Heart and Liver, which he looks upon as the fm 
two Sources of the Blood and Spirits, on which N repreſe 
alone the Corporeal Faculties depend, and which Wo 
alone excite all the Motions and Paſſions of the wy ous, b 

* 
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rt, Thus according to Plato there is hut one fimple Soul 
to without any diverſity of parts, the ſeat of which is 
no- in the Brain, whence it irradiates the whole Body by 
28 means of the Nerves, Bloud and Spirits; but its Mo- 
ub. tions, that is the Acts of the Will, may be oppoſed 
by the Moticns, and Impulſions of the Body; and tis 
this which makes theſe Combates between the Su- 
perior and Inferior Soul, (that is betwixt the Soul 


im. 
ole 
the 
has 


Republic. This I ſay is Plato s Doctrin, by which 
00 


tis eaſy to explain all the Faculties of the Soul, 
rand to give the Reaſons of its Vices and Vertues, 
ty {Wand to diſcover the Remedies that ought to be uſed 
the to fortifie the one and weaken the other, and to cor- 
; of rect all the Paſſions in reducing them to a uſeful 
Mediocrity; for there are none of em but what are 
ind good by 
that when the Soul is Miſtreſs of em, and ſo regulates 
ind and condutts 'em. 
ouls 


ces man, and that of Animals. Having underſtood by 6 7 = 
rſe, the Hiſtory of Moſes, that the firſt Man being caſt ,, of au 
Ir into a deep ſleep, God extracted the Woman from Arinals. 


him; this gave riſe to all thoſe Imaginations, which 


hof be expoſes in his Timers ; where he teaches, that 
bill the firſt Woman, and all Animals ſprang from Man, 
5 he but through that thick Darkneſs he has ſpread upon 
ook this Work of God, in explaining it after a Myſteri- 
that Nous and Poerical manner, the Foot-ſteps of Ancient 
ts of {MW Truth are to be diſcovered ; and one may perceive, 
d on that he thus obſcur'd and conceal'd 'em, only that 
Fa. ke might thence draw a Doctrine uſeful to regulate 


the Manners of Men. His deſign is to engage Man 
aways to render his Creator that Worſhip which is 


unworthy of that great Advantage of having been 

form d by the Hands of God himſelf; therefore he 

repreſents to him, not only that he degenerates into 

a Woman, when he is unjuſt, timorous and voluptu- 

dus, but mpreovex that he finks into the . 
| 0 


8 the 
yhich 
phich 
Zoch. 
Thus 
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and the Body) mention d in the 4th Book of the 


ature, and may be uſed to good advantage, 


He next explains the Production of the firſt Wo- The creati- 


due to him; and to do nothing that may render him 


ry _ 2 - 5 
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appears there, he becomes a Bird: If he has no re. 
linh 


| Reptile, and always touches the Earth with all the 


there that Philoſophers, who never ſpoke. without 


#hat gavc 
occaſion to 
tbe Opinion 
of 2a Me- 
cemfſycho ſis. 


with this Idea, which naturally informs us, that Vice 


of Animals. For when he is Inconftant, Raſh and inf 
Unſteady, and amuſes himſelf about penetrating the Pla 
Heavens by a vain Curiofity, imagining that only by {Wand 
the Organ of his Sight he is able to judg of all that Nhe 


of true Philoſophy ; but inſtead of contempla. 
ting the Heavens, that by the marvellous Workman. 
ſhip of em, he might ſeek the knowledg of hin 
that made them, he only thinks on Earthly Things, 
and how to gratify his ſenſual Deſires, he degene. 
rates into a brute Beaſt, and is always fix'd to the 
Earth; if he be yet more corrupted, he becomes 2 


parts of his Body; and in fine, if he puſh his Fol. 
ly and Ignorance to the laſt Extremity, he becomes a 
Fiſh, unworthy to breath in the Air; and conſe. 
quently plung d in the moſt filthy and troubled Ele. 
ment of all. This was the Metempſychoſis of which 
Plato ſpeaks, and I make no doubt, but this was the 
Sentiment of Pythagoras, and of the Egyptians, WW 
which has been made cidicuffus in taking it very un. 

juſtly in a literal Senſe. For what Probability is 


Enigmas ſhould with ſo much Simplicity explain 
ſo wonderful a Secret as that of the. Paſſage of Souls 
into various Bodies of a different Species? And 
perhaps it would be no ill-founded Opinion that 
this Idea came into the head of Pyzhageras, upon 
what happen'd in his time to King Nebuchadnezzar, 
who, for his Sins was turn'd out among the Bealts, 
and for ſeven Years grazed like an Ox. 

A Philoſopher who explain'd his Doctrine only 
by Enigmatick Expreſſions could not but be taken 


degrades us from our Dignity, and transforms us 
into Beaſts, more or leſs Savage, according as we 
are more or leſs vitious; and a certain fign, that 
this was the ſenſe of this Metempſychoſis, is, that 
the Pythagorean Philoſophers conceiv'd it juſt after 


this manner; and proy'd that Man in his Eſſence is 
N inferic! 


nd 
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| inferior to God, and Angels, and ſuperior to Animals, 


plants, and other Terreſtrial and Mortal. Natures : 
and that as that Man who ſhould flatter himſelf that 
T he ſhould become a God, or an Angel, would be 
infinitely miſtaken, not underſtanding the Limits of 
Nature; he that ſhould think he ſhould become a 
BBcaft for his Wickedneſs, or a Plant . becauſe of his 
heavy and fluggiſh Temper, would likewiſe be 
deceived, being ignorant of the eſſential Form of the 
8 Soul,which can never alter; but being and continuing 
© :/ways Man, is ſaid to become a God or a Brute by 
x Vertue or Vice, although by Nature it cannot be either 
© the one or the other, and therefore is ſo only by re- 
© ſemblance. | 
Moreover Pythagoras might take this Idea from 
the Ancient Hebrews, who gave Men ſuch Names 
as were deſcriptive of their Nature, calling them 
Wolves, Dogs, Swine, Serpents, Fiſhes, Cc. as they 
E remark'd in em ſuch Vices as render'd em very like 
E thoſe Animals. Therefore the firſt Man that was cele- 
brated tor Piety, and began to call on the Name of 
the Lord was call'd Eros, that is to ſay, a True Man; 
28 if there had been no true Man before him, * be- 
cauſe there was no pious Man. This is all, the Myſ- 
tery of Pythagoras his Metempſychoſis; which has 
been turn d into a Monſter by a low literal Explica- 
tion of it. Plato underſtood it in part, but he alter'd 
it in connecting it with an Error into which he fell, 
about rhe Return of Souls into this Life after a cer- 
tain ſpace of time. As I take it, he conceiv'd that a 
Soul came divers times to animate the ſame Body, 
thus it was rather a Reſurrection ſeveral times, re- 
peared, then a Metempſychoſis. But of this Matter 
weſhall treat more largely in its place. 
Some of Plato's Interpreters have ſaid that in the he x. 
Creation of Man, God order'd the Inferior Deities wil comes, 
to make the Body, that fo, becauſe all Evil was to aud whether 


proceed from Matter, he might not be charg'd with ;; 70 74 
- T ſuppoſe the Author means in that Generation 3 for otherwiſe tis 
tuigent, that Abel was 4 pious Man, oe ng 


Hierocles 
on the Ver. 
ſes of Py- 
thagoras. 
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it, and that it might not be ſaid, that Evil cam 
from God himſelf. But this expedient would hauf 
been very uſeleſs, for if Evil were a quality adhereylſ 
to Matter, God having created this, the other my 
needs have come from him; though the Body þy 

been created by inferior Deities ; which is impigg 
and very remote from P/4.'9's Thoughts. WhenthM 
Philoſopher ſays Evils cc 1d not be baniſh'd fro 
Nature, and that they aroſe from Neceſſity, that 
from Matter; he had no deſign to ſignifiy that My 
ter was Evil of it felt; but he meant to ſhew, thy 
as it is always oppoſite to the Nature of God, i 
cauſes all the Paſſions and all the Miſeries of Men 
who by how much the more they approach it by f UI 
much the more diſtant they remove from God. Ff | 
Matter does not only corrupt thoſe who immer vat 
themſelves in it, but al ſo ſuch as look on it; becauſ ina 
every thing that inclines or turns it ſelf towards ii tha 
neceſſarily turns away from God, aud leaves Lig WI 


for Darkneſs , whichis a Principle confirm'd equal Dit 

by Religion and Experience, ſo that *tis unneceſſaryt fro: 

bring Proofs to ſupport it. It will be ſufficient i the 

In bsThez- cite here Plato's own words. It 7s impoſſible mM mai 
Tn i. Dear Theodore, that Evils ſhowld be entirely expeli pro 
humane Society. For 'tis 2 there ſhould li has 
always ſomething oppoſite to Good. Vt it muſt u Ave 

be thought that Evil can ever approach the Deity, ty, 

tis only anne d to mortal Natures, and is always about he o 

the Earth which we inhabit, becauſe it ſprings oni him 

from Neceſſity. Therefore we ſhould endeauour uy of 

Ay from hence as ſwiftly as we can. Now to fly aug free 

is to labour to unite our ſelves to God, as much d So t 

pole ; and we can't be united to him, but by Wiſdon\ lier 
zehteouſneſs and Holineſs. | | Leer, 

Evil does In this Book of a Republick, he ſhews that Bi Pyth 
7 does not ſpring from Matter, but from Motion, why no n 
be, brings it to its firſt Confuſion and Diſorder. II ther 
Werld (ſays he) had all good things from its Mater from 


but from the External Habitude, which it had befor 


it had all that is Evil, wicked and vitious in Natutt 
| | ani 
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Ind communicates it to Animals. So that by his 
Account, Evil is properly only a Return to the firſt _ 

Diſorder, an Irregularity, a Diſſocation, and Dif: 
ob2dience, and conſequently ſubſiſts not by it ſelf; 
whereas Good ſubſiſts independantly of the things 
ion that poſſeſs it; for it ſubſiſts in God, who is the Au- 
mor of all Good , and is Goodneſs it ſelf. But 
$ whence comes this Motion that leads to Diſorder 2 
It proceeds not from Matter, ſeeing that is without + 
quali. It comes according to Plato from the raſh 
and diſorder'd Spirit which heated and animated the 
S 6:it Matter, before God by framing the World, had 
render d it capable of Order and Harmony by an 
Underſtanding. 8 Hoop! 
By this we are to underſtand, that Evil is a pri- 
nent vation of Order and Harmony, which proves true 
in all ſorts of Evil, and above all in thoſe of the Soul, 
that is in Vices which are the only proper Evils. 
When a man diſobeys the Law, one can't ſay his 
Diſobedience is a Being which exiſts and ſprings 
from the Law, but tis an Alienation from what 
| the Law commands. The Law is Holy and the Com- 
mandment is Juſt and Good, but Concupiſcence has WW |; 
produc'd Sin. When a Son loves not his Father who Li 
has done him nothing but Good, one can't ſay this | | 
Averſion proceeds from the Father; on the contra 1 
ry, tis only a Refuſal of Love and Submiſſion which 
he owes him, and which the Law of Nature teaches 
him. Juſt ſo the Evils of the Soul, are not a fault 
of Natuze ; but a fault of the Will, which being _ 
tree uſes its liberty to reject that which is Good. af 
So that Vices are only voluntary Averſions which 
alienate us from right Reaſon, in which alone Or- 
der, and Harmony conſiſt; and conſequently, as the | | 
Pythagoreans and Platoniſts knew very well there is Euil does " 
no neceſſity of eſtabliſhing a Principle of Evil, whe- 2 exiſt of 
ther we make it ſpring from Matter, or derive. it _ 
trom without ; we need only one principle of Good 
which truely exiſts, and this is God. By his Eſſence 
he is ſeparated from Rational Subſtances bur he 
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communicates and unites hindelt to them by Rex: the, 

What Good, ſon: to obey this Reaſon is Vertue and to diſobey ¶ Dis 
and Exil, jt Vice. Thus our Bodies are neither the Cauſe 
| Ferw ol our Vices, nor that of our Vertues; * But o 


and Vice ph 5 a Our 
„ Souls are the Cauſe of both, as Plato very ſolidlyſ 


. Tn what It has been charg d on Plato as a Crime, that he 4 | 
Tenſe Plato gives the Name of God to Creatures: But beſide 


call - - j i * 
re. that he has done nothing in this but what we find 


the infinite Sovereignty of the true God over mortal 


Is bis Ti · em as their Supreme Lord. Children of the Gods, 9 f 
= > th all the Works that have gone out of my Hands are in. 
| '3* diſſoluble as much ds I pleaſe, and as long as 1 ſhall ſuſ. FRafte: 


| Grac 


the World would not be perfect, for to make it perfel WM T. 
it ought to contain Animals of every Species; but if ¶ ceritt 
I ſhould create them my ſelf, they would be equal t1 ſo ad! 
the Gods. Therefore that they may be mortal, and ces of 


* Therefore the Holy Scripture commonly fpeaks of the Soil 

u ich reference to Vices and Vertues. The Soul that ſinneth, 10 | Creator 

Soul touch, c. | 4 45 y 
hen 
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Rex: them to obey Laws and Fuſtice; I will provide that 
bey ¶ Divine Seed which is the Soul. Do you finiſh this Com. 
auf poſition, by adding that which is to be mortal; and by 
3 urnſhing it with neceſſary Aliments, rays them up 
idlyF Fond make em grow, and when they are deſtroyed re- 


ceive them again into your Boſom. = | 
Plato here after a very Magnificent and Poetical 
manner deſcribes how God created Man and the other 
find Animals by means of ſecond Cauſes, which he calls 
geb Gods; and it is no difficult Matter to find in his 
ene Words the Beams of thoſe Eternal Truths which 
rtl Moſes teaches us. Plato(atter Moſes)brings God in as 
han if ſpeaking to other Gods when he is about to create 
to Man; though he did not comprehend the Myſtery 


u Iis ſurprizing that ſuch a Man as Plato, who un- Whether God 3 
Lerſtood theſe Great Truths, and ſpoke of God after cn make 
e 


* Thisis what St. Ambroſe ſays in expreſs Terms in his 3d Book 
De Fide, Nec & Angelus immortalis eft naturaliter, cujus immortali- 
Soul BB eſt ia voluntate Creataris. Angels themſelves are nor Immortal 
iſ 1 but their Immortality depends on the Will of their 

"WW trrato;, 


. 


. 
Þ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Plato's falſe thus; If God ſhoull metamorphoſe himſelf he woul] + 


Reaſoning. @jieme a Form more perfett than his own, or a Form © 


"ould appear under any other Form than his own, he. 


all ſorts of Forms, ſometimes take the Figure of Iii. 


thoſe of the Greateſt Philoſophers. When God ap- 


leſs perfect. Now tis ridiculous to ſay he changes for 
the better, for then there would be ſomething more per. 
fect than he, which is abſurd ; and tis Impious to 
admit that he changes himſelf into ſomething leſs per. 
fell, for God can't degrade himfelf ; beſides f h 


would ye, becauſe he would appear to be what he i | 
not. Hence therefore it muſt be concluded that he con. 
tinues in his Simple Form, which alone is — and | 
Perfection it ſelf. And upon this he condemns Homer! 
for having attributed to God thoſe Viſible Forms. 

If Plato had only employ'd this Argument of his Þ * 
to beat down the ridiculous Metamorphoſes which Þ 


the Poets attributed to the Gods, he would have hal 


Reaſon ; but to make uſe of it to oppoſe the man. 


ner by which God has often render'd himſelf viſible, Þ* 


viz. Under the Form of an Angel or Man, whom! 
he created after his Image, and whoſe Figure he 
might take, without deceiving Men, or laying afide Þ* ; 
his Perfections, is an Error. And this did not . :: 
{cape rhe knowledg of his Diſciple Ariſtotle, 


who though otherwiſe leſs illuminated in what be. i 
longs to the Divine Nature, underſtood better than 
Plato the Beauty and Truth of that Sentiment of 


Homer, who in the XIVth Book of his Odyſſes ſays 
that the Gods, who can eaſily clothe themſelves with 


vellers and go into Cities to be Witneſſes both of the 
Sins of Men and of their Good Actions. InſtruQted 
by this great Poet he underſtood that it is not un- 
worthy of God to aſſume Humane Nature, to deli- 
ver Men from their Errors. Upon which his too Zei. 
lous Admirers have advanc'd that he had ſome pre- 
{age of the Incarnation of the Meſſiah. But what an 
Honour is it to Homer, that his Notions agree better 
with the Ttuths contain'd in the Holy Scriptures, than 


pear'd to Men under a viſible Form he had both what 
was viſible and what was inviſible, But 
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4 But to return to P/aro's Phyſicks. One may very whe 
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Judg- 


„well diſſent both from thoſe who will have em ve- mee #49 te 
w perfect; and from the Sentiment of thoſe that made of 
1a 7 Plato? 
Account em very defective. The former have too Plato's 
good an Opinion of em; ſeduc'd perhaps by the Mb. 


'r. great pleaſure they have found in penetrating the 


he | great Obſcurities of his T7 ; and others ſpeak 


be too meanly of em, becauſe they have not given them- 
ſelves time to ſound thoſe Deeps, having been dif: 
courag d by the dryneſs of his Principles, which 
2 he does not give himſelf the trouble of unfolding ; 
but leaves others the labour of explaining and finding 
out the meaning of em. But in this there is a Me- 
dium to be obſerv'd. *Tis certain Plato knew the 
chief Principles of true Natural ng 4 This 

7 ſufficiently appears by what has been already ſaid 
on this Subject. We find in his Times an expli- 
cation of the Nature of the Elements, only by the 
Diſpoſition and Configuration of the parts of Mat- 
ter, which alſo cauſe the different Senſations and 
Affections of the Body. There we find the Explica- 
tion of Colours, which are only the Reflexion of 


te, © Light. By the different Mixture, by the diverſified | 
Figure and Motion of the Elements, each of which 


has many different Qualities or Forms, he explains 
„the Production and Nature of Minerals, Metals, 
Oils, Salt, Liquors, Meteors, &c. For Example, 
© ſpeaking of the Loadſtone, and Amber, he ſays, 
Their Vertue comes from the Motion of the Matter 
| which goes out of their Pores. But all this together 
can't make a well methodiz'd Syſtem of Phyſicks: 
Nor is it his deſign to give the World a Treatiſe of 
| Phyſicks : He ſwiftly runs through that which is 
| tranſitory, to find that which is permanent, and to 
| dwell upon it; he forgets nothing that is neceſſary, 
but rejects whatſoever is uſeleſs or ſuperfluous ; 
| he ſo little deſigns to enter into à deep reſearch 
| of this Matter, that he lets us know, that if any 
one has a mind to break off his Meditation from 
things that truly exiſt and _ to apply himſelf 

2 „„ OO 
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to a more particular knowledg of ſuch as are only 

Nazwa! tranſitory and momentany, and finds pleaſure in ſo dg. FJ. 
e ing, it will not be difficult for him to ſatisfy himſelft- 
5 57 ain following his Principles; and to give himſelf a þ* 
a Divertiſe- Divertiſement of Life, which he calls Wiſe and Ao. 
Vent. derate. 4 
By theſe Words Plato gives us to underſtand that! 

he look'd upon this part of Natural Philoſophy a.. 
ther as a Play, than an Employment; and this ob.. 
lig'd him, to give only a ſuperficial Account of it;; 
that he might more uſefully employ his Time in Þ 
ſearching tor more important and Solid Truths, Þ* 
And one may ſay, that in this again he imitates Moſes, Þ* 
who in the Hiſtory of the Creation has wiſely ſup. F 
preſs'd vrhat ſoever might flatter the Vanity and Cu. 
rioſity of Men, to inſiſt only on that which was 
proper to augment their Humility and Piety. There. 
tore we ſhould be ſo far from wondering that Na. 
tural Philoſophy was not rais'd to its perfection in 
thoſe Ancient Times when it was look'd upon at beſt 
but as an Amuſement more curious than uſeful, an- 
when the greateſt Men applied themſelves only to 
Morality which is concern'd only about our true 
Happineſs and Miſery ; that I know not whether we 
ſhould not have more reaſon to be ſurpriz d that it 
ſhould be ſo mucheſteem'd in Ages wherein we ought 
even to make leſs account of it than Plato does. . 
lomon does not adviſe Men to acquire Natural Phi. 
/ojopby but to get Wiſdom. For *tis Wiſdom only that 
teaches us to know God; and this is P/ato's Lan- 
guage, who to promote his Deſign always reaſons 
morally in his Phyſical Diſcourſes : and inſtead of 
inſiſting on the Conſideration of Mechanique Reaſons 
taken from the Motion, and Succeſſion of Bodies, 
applies himſelt.as Socrates did before him, to diſcover 
the firſt Cauſe, and to penetrate the Deſigns of the 
Soveraign Spirit which governs the World; and en. 
deavours to explain whole Nature by Harmony aud 
Proportion; Seeking not ſo much to teach Men 
Paylicks, as to give m great ProſpeQs, oy to 
| a | elevate 
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elevate their Minds. Nay Socrates formally ſays 
in Phædon that the manner of teaching Phyſicks by 


133 


the Succeſſion and Motion of Bodies is very defective, 


and cauſes more Errors than it cures; becauſe by de- 
taining the Mind too much upon Matter, and that 
which is but a Second Cauſe, it hinders it from rai- 
ſing it ſelf up to God, who is the only true and 


= firſt Cauſe of all things; and he blames Anaxagoras, 


who tho he knew this Truth, diſſembles it in his 
practiſe, and deceives the expectation of his Readers. 


Tris ſuch a Reſearch as this that Solomon repreſents 


as 4 very Evil and Dangerous Employment and the 
Truth of this has been but too much confirm'd by 
Experience. 


Before we quit this Subject, let us fee how he The Oraey 


_ of the Cele- 
poles them to diſplay by their Influences, Firſt he fratSpoeres. 
places the Earth as the Center of the World. Tis 


true Theophraſts writes, that in his Old Age he 
fepented that he had given it that place, which is not 
ſuitable to it, He ſays it is the Boundary of the 


Kang and Setting of the Sun, and conſequently the 


Inſtrument of Time, as the Planets are, and Guardian 
or Mother of the Day and Night. 
he places the Sphere of the Moon, then that of the 

Sun, that of Venus and that of Mercury; after Mercu: 

1 he places Mars, fupiter and Saturn, 

He fays that in the beginning after God had crea- 73, Hffler- 
ted the Souls of Men, he diſtributed them into all cs of the 
the Planets; by which he would ſignifie, that the St. 
Bodies which thoſe Souls animated in the time mark d 

cout by Providence, ſhould be ſubject to the Influences 

of thoſe Stars. Which he explains more ſenſibly 

when he feigns that there are Three Parcæ the Daugh- 

ters of Neceſſity, which turn a great Spindle, that is 4rZxplica- 
| the Axle-tree of the World, with its Fight Spheres, ion of the - 
{ whoſe Motions and Revolutions produce all things. 
Neceſſity is Deſtiny, which is nothing bur the Order 
and Concatenation of Cauſes, which ought to pro- 
duce ſuch or ſuch EfteQs. This Neceſſity has 3 Daugl- 


After the Earth 


three Parcæ. 


K ters 
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The Soul is 
not Jabpedt 
to Deſizny, 


her Liberty; And this is what Plato means, when 
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ters which denote the three differences of Time which 
is either Paſt, Preſent or Future. The firft which is 
the Eldeſt is nam'd Lache/es that is, a Lot, becauſe |: 

the Lots of all things have been regulated from al} |? 
Eternity, that is before Time. The ſecond is Ciot hon, 
This is ſhe that executes, and adds the preſent to! 
the paſt. And the third is Azropos which ſignifies Þ 
that the future is no leſs certain or invariable than 
the two others; but is the Conſequence of one aud 
and the ſame Law which never alters. Theſe Parcs 
are cloth'd in white, and ſeated on Thrones wit! 
Crowns on their Heads, to fignify on one hand their 
Purity and Innocence, and on the other the Dominion? 


they exerciſe over all that is. ſubjected to em; they 


are plac'dat equal diſtances over theſe Eight Spheres, | \ 


upon each of which there is a Siren which Sings 


with all her might, and the Parce anſwer this Sing. ö | 


ing after ſuch a manner, that all theſe different 


Voices make but one Harmony. Plato would here. 


by fignity that all things obey the Divine Law and 
concur to produce thoſe Effects, which are Conſe: 
quences of the Cauſes God has eſtabliſhed. 
But if our Bodies depend on theſe Planets and 
obey the Laws of this fatal Neceſſity, our Souls may 
preſerve themſelves independant, and only obey God, 
who is Maſter of Neceſſity it ſelf. The Planets 
may by their Influence produce in us ſuch or ſuch 
Manners, and by theſe ſuch or ſuch Actions or Paſſ- 
ons; but if our Souls will, they have power to mo- 


derate and regulate *em. And when the Soul does 


the conrrary, and ſuffers her ſelf to be carried down 
the Stream; ſhedeprives her ſelf of her own Liberty, 
and loſes all her Privileges. For this is that in 
which that Free will, that God has left her to de- 
10te her Origin, conſiſts: She can either ſubmit her 
ſelf to that Fatal Neceſſity which Zoroaſter calls an 
Augmenting the power of Deſtiny ; or ſubject that 


to her ſelf, by uniting her ſelf to him, to whom all 


things are ſubiect, and in whom alone ſhe can enjoy 


he 


: Death; Tour Demon (or Angel) ſhall not make choice 
3 of you, but you ſhall chooſe your Demon (cr Angel) 


4 firſt Lot, firſt chooſe the kind of Life which ſhe will 
lead by the Laws of Neceſſity, and ſoof the reft. There 
s nothing but only Vertue that does not acknowledg . 


bu ſuch as know how to honour her : Thus the 


© animating the Body, chooſes her Demon or Genius; 
his defign is only to ſignify the Liberty of the Soul, 
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he ſays a Prophet having taken the Lots out of the 
Lap of the firſt Parcæ, aſcended a Throne, and ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to all the Souls that had been crea- 
ted, on to em in theſe Terms. Hear wbat Lache- Ii the X 


ſis the Daughter of Neceſſity ſays. O Mortal Souls, Boot 11 04 
here is the beginning of a New Period, cr Life, 2h 2. 


Tou are going to animate Bodies that are deſtin'd to 


our ſelves. Let that Soul therefore that has the 


her Laws : ſhe is free, and gives not her ſelf to any 


ault is in the Soul which chooſes, and God is not 
zo be blamed. After this Proclamation, all imagina- 
ble ways of living are propos'd, and the Soul 


We cannot finiſh this Matter without ſpeaking py e 
ſomewhat of theſe Demons, afſign'd as Guides to choice of 4 
each Soul; and this Article would indeed require a Denon or 
long Chapter of it ſelf, or rather an entire Volume, — ; 
if we would ſound the bottom of this Doctrine; — 
but 'tis ſufficient for us here to know in general, 
that when Plato ſays the Soul immediately after her 


and that ſhe is able to chooſe between Good and Evil. 
That is, that as we are compos'd of 2 different Na- 
tures, by one of which we partake of this groſs and 
Terreſtrial World, and by the other of the Intelligible 
World; by which we are raiſed to that which is 
moſt Sublime and Spiritual; If the Soul immerſes 
her ſelf in Matter, ſhe has a material Demon, that 
hinders her from raifing her ſelf up to Celeſtial 
Things; and if on the contrary ſhe keeps her ſelf 
pure, and lives only by the Underſtanding, ſhe has 
a good Demon, or perfect Genius, which ſupports 
and hinders her from deſcending to that which is 

K 4 ma- 
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material and corruptible; if ſhe changes her Life, 


the alſo changes her Demon; and after Death, the 
Demon that the choſe, leads her either to her Re. 
ward or Puniſhment. This was Plato's Doctrine, 
which he frequently delivers in Allegories very diff. 
cult to be underſtood, but by which he ſeems to have 
known, or at leaſt had ſome Glances of very great 
Truths concerning the Nature and Difference of 
thoſe Spirits, which are between God and Men, 
Truths which the Chriſtian Religion has conſecrated 
without diyeſting them of their Obſcurity. For 


who is it that underſtands thoſe different Orders of | [ 


© Spirits which St. Paul deſcribes by thoſe different 


ames, of Powers, Thrones, Principalities, and 
Mights ? St. Azguſtine confeſſes he does not under- 
ftand*em, and St. Irenezs aſſures us that they cannot 
be underſtood. It is probable Plato had received al. 
moſt the ſame Ideas from the Theology of the He. 
brews, which we ſhall ſpeak of in the Argument of 
Socrates his Apology ; and it was without doubt out 
of reſpeCt to their Books, that he advanc'd that ex. 
cellent Maxim, that in thoſe matters we ought to 
receive nothing for Truth, but what is found con. 
formable to the Word of God, and the Divine 


Oracles. 


A jetming 
Contradi- 
ction in 
Plato. 


Plutarch 
endeavours 
to reconcile 
256 Cont! a» 
aAictzoR, © 4 © 


None ever prov'd the Immortality of the Soul bet. 
ter than P/azo. His Proofs of it are to be ſeen in 
his Phædrus, in the X Book of his Republicꝶ and in 
his Phedor. In the mean time I cant chooſe but ſpeak 
here of a ſeeming Contradiction which is found in 
his Writings. In Phedr he ſays in expreſs Terms, 
That the Soul is eternal, and that it can't periſh, be- 
cauſe it was not begotten: And on the contrary he 
fays in Times, That the Soul was created before the 
Body, and that it was begotten by the beſt 75 intellbc. 
tual and eternal Cauſes; as it is alſo the beſt of all 
things that are generated and temporal. 

Plutarch to reconcile this on, into 
which he is ſure P/ato never fell, aſſures us that by 
this unbegotten and eternal Soul he underſtands _ 
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void and diſorderly Spirit which mov d all things ir- 


regularly before the Conſtitution of the World; and 
on the contrary that he calls that the begotten Soul 


which God compos'd of that firſt Spirit and of the 


permanent and eternal Subſtance; of which;he made 
2 wiſe and regular Soul, becauſe he put ſomething 


| of his own into it, and added Underſtanding to Senſe, 
and Order and Harmony to Motion. 21 


But at this rate the Soul would be a Compound of 


| fooliſh thing and a wiſe, which is the groſſeſt of all The Errors 
| Errors. It would likewiſe be a Compoſition of two 
| things equally Eternal, which by their Union would 
| conſtitute one entire begotten Subſtance, which is a 
| Contradiction. In fine this void and precipitant Spi- 
tit which animated the firſt Matter is not Eternal 
| in Plato's Opinion, for he makes it a Creature, and 


calls it Eternal only in reference to Time, the Birth 


of which it preceded. Therefore to reconcile theſe The way af 
mo different Ideas which he gives of the Soul, I rcouciling 
$ ſuppoſe when he calls it begotten he has regard fim- he two 


ply to the Eſſence of it, which began to exiſt _— 

by the Will of God ; and when he calls it Eternal, 

tis with reſpect to the Principle of it which is God, 

who' communicates to it all its Qualities, and in 

whom it is properly Eternal. 

Plato not only proves the Immortality of the Soul, Tie Conſe- 
but alſo knew alt the Conſequences of it, as the dee of 
Reſurrection, and Final Judgment, when all Good 3 
Men ſhall be rewarded and the Wicked puniſhed. Plato. 

Nay he penetrated ſo far into theſe Divine Truths, 

that his Expreſſions are entirely conformable to thofe 

of the Holy Prophets, and even to thoſe of the . 
rangelifts and Apoſtles. For he expreſsly obſerves 
that at the time of this Judgment good Men ſhall 2, ji X 
be at the right hand of God, and the Wicked at the Book of his 
left, from whence they ſhall be thrown down into the Republick. 
abyſs and into outward Darkneſs, bound hand and Tom. 2. 
lol, where they ſhall be tormented, and torn by 
Spirits, which he calls Fire, and where nothing ſhall 
b hegrd but horable Groaning and Howling. = 5 


of Plutarch. 
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= He taught as a certain Truth that the dead know 


dead I What paſſes in this Life; For he ſays in expreſs terms 


what paſſes that Souls after they are ſeparated from their Bodies 
here in this have till fome power by which they take care of hy. 
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14 vx mane Affairs. ; his Truth is prov'd by a long train 
Book of of Reaſons. Ile ought therefore to believe theſe þq 
Laws certain and Ancient Traditions : and to credit the 
Tom. 2. "Teſtimony of thoſe Legiſlators who have tranſmitted 

them to us. Unleſs we will reproach them 25 22 
Tom, 3. 7 Fools. And in another place he ſays, Hence ] 


conclude, that the Dead retain ſome knowledge if 
what paſſes here below. Good Men have ſome ſent; 
ment befere hand of this Matter; and the Wicked 
deny it: But the Preſages of drvine Men are mere 
certain than thoſe of ſuch Miſerable Wretches as arc 


always immers'd in Vice. 
The Soiree Plato received all theſe Ideas from the Traditions 
of theſe Tra OF the Egyptians, who had em from the People of 
aitiors, God, and the Ancient Patriarchs. But in proceſs 
| of Time, theſe Traditions were ſo corrupted by thoſe 
Idolaters, and mix'd with ſo many Errors, that 
tis not to be wonderd at that Plato has explain 
one and the ſame Truth by Deſcriptions ſo different 
and fabulous as thoſe of his Phedon, his Gorgias, 
and the laſt Book of his Repub/ick. 

Thoſe who have carefully read the writings of 
this Philoſopher, diſcover yet more ſurpriſing Truths 
Tie ixin in em; for they find that he believ'd the Divinity 
ry of the Son Of the Son of God, which he has explain'd by Enig- 
of God mas, that thoſe Sublime Truths might not be exposd 
8 0 to the Raillery of the Profane. | 
Tom. >, In his Epinomzs, after he had ſpoken of the Ho- 

nour due to the Sun and other Planets, as they were 
the wonderful Works of God on which he had prin: 
ted the Character of his Omnipotence, and which in 
performing their Revolutions in the Time preſcribd 
to em, contribute to the perfection of the Univerſe 
by this Obedience of theirs : He adds, The moſt D.. 
vine WORD fram'd this Univerſe and render d it 
Able. And that Man that is truly bappy, firſt ad 
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mires this WORD, and is afterward inflan'd with 


a defire of learning all that can be known by a mortal 


Nature, being convinc'd that this is the only way, to 


Lad a happy Life here below, and after Death to ar- 
rive at thoſe 


laces that are e for Vertus; 
where he ſhall be truly initiated and united with 

Wiſdom z and always enjoy the 7725 wonderful Di ſco- 
vtries. Here Plato very exquiſitly maintains that 


the knowledg of the WORD leads to all ſublime 


| Diſcoveries. For none knows the Father but by the 

Son. And *tis only by him that we can attain a Life 
„„ 

In the Letter he wrote to Hermias, Eraſtus, and jv yr. 
Coriſcus to exhort em to live in Peace, he ſays. Top. 3. 
Jou muſt read my Letter all three together ;, and that 

© you may profit by it, you ought to implore the Affiſt- 

© ance of God the Soveraign Lerd of all things that ei- 


© ther are or ſhall be; and the Father of this Soverajgn, 


| who is the Cauſe of Beings. If we are truly Philoſo- 


= hers we ſhall know this God as clearly as Bleſſed Men 


are capable of knowing him. 

| Does not Plato in this manifeſtly follow the Opi- 

nion of the Hebrews ? For whence could he receive 

this knowledg of God, the Father, and the Lord; £*. 

of God the cauſe of Beings ; but from their Wri- 2 

| tings, who taught him to give the Son the name of XI. 1s. 

Lord, of which none of the Greeks before him had 

| ever heard, or had the leaſt Idea? "TY 

} Nor is it only pretended, that he had ſome know plato had 

ledg of the Word, the Eternal Son of God, but ſome Idea of 

| ſome farther maintain, that he had ſome diſcovery _ Hoty 

| of the Holy Spirit; and ſo had a certain Idea f 

the moſt Holy Trinity: For thus he writes to young 

Dionyſius, I muſt declare to Archedemus, that which f. ir Il. 

is much more precious and divine; and which you have Ton. 3. 

4 very ardent deſire to know ;, ſince you ſent expreſs- 

| ly io me on that Azrcount. For as far as | underſtand 

him you don't believe ] have ſufficiently explain'd 

| what I think of the Nature of the firſt Principle; I 

| muſt write of this to you in Enigmas, that if my Let. 
NN ter 


Book VI of 
bis Re pub. 
Tom. 2. 


St. Juſtin, 
St. Au- 


guſtin, 


St. Cyril, 
Euſebius, 
Theodo- | - 
ret, St. Cle thing, but accuſes Ceſſus for having purpoſely over- 
ment, &c. look'd the Paſſage of the 6th Letter, becauſe Jeſus } 
Proves, 
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ter ſhould be intercepted by Sea or Land, he that reads 
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it may not be able to comprehend any thing. All things 
are round about their King; they exiſt by him, and 


he alone is the _ of good things : Second 
cond things, and third for third. 


for ſe. 


In his Epinomzs, and elſewhere, he eſtabliſhes 
for Principles, the firſt Good, the Word, or Under. 
ſtanding or Soul. The firſt Good is God; and whey 


he calls God, Goodneſs, or the firſt Good, he had 


an Idea of this Truth, that Good is nothing but the 


Nature of God, and his Infinite Goodnets. 


This 


Good he explains in Terms very well worth the 


reading. As the Sun (lays he) gives to 


viſible 


things, not only the faculty of being ſeen, but alſo, 


their Birth, Nouriſpment and Growth, juſt ſo this 
Good, not only makes intelligible things knowable, but 


alſo gives em being, although that is not Eſſence,but 
ſome other thing that infinitely ſurpaſſes Eſſence by 


#s Power and _— 8 
The Word or Underſtanding is the Son 


of the 


firſt Good, who hath begotten him like himſelf. 


And the Soul which is the Term hetween the 
and the Son, is the Holy Spirit. 


Father 


I don't know whether without having recourſe to | 
theſe great Truths, we could by Plato's Philoſophy 


explain theſe Paſſages which feem ſo ſtrange, 


ſo 48 


to give em another ſenſe that ſhould be natural, 


and agreeable to his Principles. I muſt ſay, 


[ very 


much doubt it. Nay, I am perſwaded it would be 
very great Temerity, orrather Impiety, to interpret 
em after any other manner after the Deciſion of 10 
many Fathers of the Church and Ecclefiaſtick Writers. 
For they tell us in expreſs Terms, that Plato had this 
St. Jerom, knowledg of the Father and the Son, and of him that 


proceeds trom them both, namely the Holy Sp 
Origen is not content to aſſure us of the 


Chriſt is plainly ſpoken of in it. Which 
that the Chriſtians were not the. only Perſons 


found 


irit. 
ſame 


WhO 
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* found theſe great Myſteries in Plato's Writings; but 
that the Enemies of Chriſtianity found em there as 
| well as they, and were uneaſy at the fight of em. 
Let us not by our Darkneſs caſt a ſhade over 
thoſe Rays of Light which proceed from the Foun- 
tain of Light it ſelf; but let us acknowledge that 
| F/ato not only knew all that Natural Reaſon could 
diſcover concerning God to a Philoſopher; but was 
illuminated by ſupernatural Reaſon too. Having been 
inſtructed in the Books of the Hebrews. in thoſe of 
the Prophets, and in the Traditions of the Egyprians, 
he became favourably diſpos'd to receive the Seeds of 
theſe Eternal Truths; and was aſſiſted by Grace, for 
St. Auguſtin aſſerts, that Jeſus Chriſt revealed em to 
him. That which is deplorable is that he has corrupted 2h Plato 
em by his Reaſonings. For he ſpeaks of the Three _ — 
Perſons of the Deity as of Three Gods, and Three dif: with which 
ferent Principles. Thus while the ſupreme Reaſon en. be was illu- 
ligten d him on one fide, Philoſophy ſeduc'd him ted by 
on the other : The common unhappineſs of thoſe who "_ 
merely by Humane Reaſon go about to explain the 
Myſteries of God, which are not to be known but 
from himſelf, and from thoſe he has truly inſpir d. 
That Plato had a particular knowledg of the 
Sacred Writings appears by many Paſlages in his 
Works, and by his Errors themſelves ; for the grea- 
teſt part of his moſt erroneous Opinions proceed in 
ſome ſort from that Source of Light which daz- 
zled him, and on which he has ſpread ſo much 
Darkneſs. This ſeveral have obſerved before now. 
That of the Creation of Souls before Bodies ſeems 
to have had no other Foundation than that Paſſage 
of Feremiah, where God ſays to this Holy Prophet. 
Before I formed thee in the belly I knew thee, This * 
Philoſopher not underſtanding that God calls things 
that are not as if they were; and that he knows 
nct only all that is, but alſo all that ſhall ever be, 
built on this Text that Error of his, that Souls ex- 
ted before Bodies. bis 
From the ſame Divine Writings he extracted = 
| | the 
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the great Truths which he teaches, as when he ſay 
the Name of God is he that is for there's none. by 
God that truly is. This Name of God, as St. Ay 
guſtin obſerves, is not found in any profane Book 
more ancient than Plato; and this Philoſopher could 
not have it from any other Books than thoſe of 
Moſes. „ | 
| Whois it that does not diſcern the ſtile of the 
Prophets in that place of Phædon; where he de 
ſcribes a pure Earth which is above this of ours in 
Heaven, and in compariſon of which this we inhabit 
is no better than Dirt? In this every thing is corrupt, 
and we are encompaſs d with Darkneſs ; or if we ſee 
any Light, *tis through great Clouds, and very thick 
Miſts: whereas in the other, the true Light is to be 
ſeen; and every thing in it is admirable. All things 
there ſhine with the glittering Luſtre of Gold, fal. 
pers, Saphirs, and Emeralds ; and thoſe that inha 
it it enjoy a long Life which is not croſs'd with 2. 
ny incommodious Accident. The Ancients who dif: 
coverd the Truth hid under theſe Images, ſhow that 
they were extracted out of the Books of the holy 
Prophets, who call Heaven the City of God, and 
the Land of the Righteous z and prove, that the 
Names of theſe precious Stones are taken from the 
. 54th Chapter of Haiab, where God promiſes to lay 
So the the Foundation of his Church with Saphirs, and 
LXXII re- Jaſpers. 
arr it. I ſhould be too prolix if I ſhould here relate all 
that Plato has drawn from this Fountain. _*Tis ſut- 
ficient to know, that what we find in Him of this 
kind, is ſo conſiderable, that it ought to render his 
Writings very precious to us; and that of all the 
Works of the Pagans, there is none more uſeful, ot 
that can be more ſerviceable to eſtabliſh eternal 
Truths, to raiſe the Soul to the ſolid Contemplati- 
on of the divine Eſſence, and to manifeſt the Beau- 
ties of the ſacred Scriptures. And tis on theſe Ac- 
Book x, Counts that he merited that great Encomium, given 
6 ze him by Proclus. Truth (lays he) 5 ſpread throng! 
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„ Plato's Dialogues, more obſcurely in ſome, and 
Vs a 2 clearly in others. We find in em every where 
ut grave, ſen ſible, ſupernatural thoughts of the firſt 
Philoſophy, which carry thoſe up to the pure imma- 
terial Eſſence of God, who are in ſome ſort in 4 
condition, to participate of it. And as he who has 
created every thing in the World by his power, has in 
every part of this Univerſe plac'd Images of the 
Gl. which are o many Proofs of their Exiſtence, 


| Deity, becauſe of the Union, and if I may ſo ſay, 
3 Ns Al is between them; ſothe At 
Plato being fil”d with the Deity, has diſperſed his 
Thoughts of God through all bis Works. He would 
nt ſuffer any ſingle Tratt to be deſtitute of this 
Choratter, and without any thing ſpoken of God; 
that ſuch as are truly enflan'd with the Love of 
Divine things might recerve ſome Kknowledg of the 
ſupreme Being from all his Writings, and ſo might 


© Wha a Fuſt Idea of every thing which cannot be known 
uf but in God who 1s Truth it ſel}. | 


ni let us pals to the third part which is Draletfick. 
he Ide Ancients write, that Plato perfected Philoſo- 
* phy, by adding this part to Phyſicks and Ethicks : 
de But by this they only mean he brought Dialedick, 
1 (tick is true Logick to its perfection. Indeed Plato's 

n Logick is more natural, more exact, and more ſolid 
1 than that which was in uſe before him, and than 

unt the Rules of which have been publiſh'd after 
vis im. For he teaches more by examples, than Precepts : 
his NH always chooſes Subjects that are familiar and 
he aſeful to Morality ; and treates'em not as a Doctor, 
and as they do in the Schools, by Methodical Diſ- 

nal (uſes and ſtudied Syllogiſms, but Iike a Man of 
Converſation by free Ditcourſes, which properly 

| make the Character of Dialectickx. Therefore Plato 
ac. Nueſerv'd Socrates his method of Dialogue being 
fully convinc'd that Sciences ought to be taught by 

Word of Mouth, and not by Writing, becauſe Men 
are 


that all things in the World might turn towards the 


| 
——— —— — 


Having ſpoken of Natural Philoſophy and Mora- pialzick. 
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At what 
Age Plato 


— — — 


are better perſuaded by the Tongue than the Pen: thi 
becauſe the Anſwers, and Objections of the Learner, Þ 2 | 
not only ſhew what progreſs Truth makes in his eve 
Mind; but beſides give an occaſion of clearing up or! 


many Difficulties that lie in his way, and which ] it 1: 
can't all be foreſeen in Writing. Plato teaches bet. mar 


ter than any Man how to ſpeak with juſtneſs, to wh 
anſwer preciſely to what is asked, to lay down the 
State of a Queſtion exactly, and lead on the Argu- whi 
ment directly. He ſthews perfectly well howto ter 


make accurate Diviſions, to define well, and to ex. und- 
amine Definitions aright, that none may be ſufferd Þ . 
and 


to elcape that are not true. =_— 

He not only brought this Science to perfection Ion C 
but alſo regulated the ſtudy of it; for to avoid the Þ i 
unhappy Inconveniences that befal thoſe who apply ting 
themſelves to it too Young, and who commonly Iigib 
make uſe of it rather to contradict than ro inveſti. I Ligh 
gate Truth, he would have none apply themſelves I Pi. 
to it, till they were above thirty Years of Age, and 


would bare then would have em employ five Years in it, being I dered 


Men ſtudy 
Diatefich. 


by making em diſtinguiſh Truth from Error. And 


full Word as he hath been taught, that he may be « 


per{waded that on this alone depends all the Progreſs 
a Man is capable of making in the Sciences, and in N !top 5 
the perfect knowledg of true and folid Good. And 
indeed, Dialeclic being the Art of Reaſoning, tis 
not only the Foundation of all the Sciences, bur the 
only Guide that can conduct Men to true Happiness, 


tor this ſame Reaſon, near ſix hundred Years before 
Pluto, the Holy Spirit exhorted Men to learn Dialec. 
zick, when he ſignifies by the Mouth of Solomon, 
that all Science without Examination and Proof ſerves 
only to deceive Men. And alſo that the knowleds 
of a Fool, is but a Diſcourſe in the Air witbout Ex. 


treaſon 


amination and Proof. And for the fame Reaſon tion ey 
4 St. Paul ſays, a Biſhop ought to hold faſt the foiti. N Hebre 


Writin 
ble by ſound. doitrine, both to exhort, and to cunvinit feſles t 


Gainſayers,whoby their falſe Principles ſubvert whole the Ne 


Houjes, teaching things which they ought not. an tom t] 
| | | this 


| this is the work of Dialectick. For *tis properl 
| 2 Habitude, a Science which teaches ro define wha gion of Dia- 
every thing is, in what it differs from another thing, leach. 


it is, to know what makes the Eſſence of it, how 
many true Beings there are; what thoſe things ate 
which are not; and in what they differ from thoſe 
that are: It treats of the true Good, and of that 
which is not ſo, it ſhews us how many things en- 
ter into the firſt Good, and how many are rank'd 
under its contrary ; and leads us to diſtinguiſh that 
| which is Eternal, from that which is but Temporal 
and Tranfitory ; and this not by Keaſonings founded 
on Opinion, but by Proots drawn from Science. For 
it hinders the Mind from wandering after ſenſible 
things, and thereby fixes it on that which is intel - 
ligible, and by difhpating all forts of Errors by its 
Light, feeds it as it were in the field of Truth. 


mable part of Philoſophy ; and is not to be conſi- 
dered as the Inſtrument of a Philoſopher, but as 
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or in what it reſembles it; to ſearch it out where 


Platinus ſays very well, that this is the moſt eſti- 


that which is eſſential to him. For it does not 
ſtop at fimple Propoſitions and Rules, but paſſes 
on to things, and has all Beings for its Matter and 
Object; and by the Truth that is in it diſccrns Error 
which is always a Stranger to it. | Co | 

It the Writings of the Ancient Hebrews aſſiſted Plato 209k 
21ao in laying the Foundations of good Ethicks and 7 = = 
Phyſicks, they have not been leſs ſerviceable to him Dialeick 
in eſtabliſhing the Principles of good Logick. Theſe jrom the Hs. 
Prirciples conſiſt in a right Impoſition of Names, bers. 
which ought to denote the Nature of things. For 
when the Nature of any thing is known 'tis eaſy to 
reaſon juſtly, and to eſtabliſh the Truth. No Na- 
tion ever follow'd better Rules in this than the 
Hebrews, as appears by the Books of Moſes. and the 
Writings of the Prophets. And therefore Plato con- 
feſles that the Greeks borrow'd the greateſt part of 
the Names of things from the Barbarians (chat is 
from the Hebrews) and acknowledges chat this right 

L Impo- 


— 


— — — — — — — 
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Impoſition of Names proceeds from a more Divine 
Nature than that of Man. 
The Charac» Plato ſays, that Man will never be a good Dia. 
te. of ag"0d ect cian, who is not in a condition (they are his 


Dialectician own Words) 20 G:ve and Recerv? Reaſon. He means 


that to be a Dialectician a Man ought to be able, 
not only to know the Truth, but to make it known to 
Others, and periwade 'em to embrace it. And for 
this Keaſen there are indeed two parts of Dialec- 
tick, namely Logick and Rhetorick. By the firſt we 
know, and by the ſecond we perſwade. 

Zhe true ſe Since Logick andRhetorick are the 2 parts of Di. 
of Logick alectick, ris eaſy to ſee they ought only to be em- 
=TT ploy'd for Juitic2 and Truth. It us'd to ſupport: 
: Error tis no longer Rhetorick nor Logick; as 
a Kule is no longer a Rule when it is bent to make 
an ill vie of it. Fora crooked Rule can no longer 
judge, either of ir ſelf, or that which is ſtraight. 
Logics and Rhetorick teach us truly to reaſon and 
diſcourie for and againſt. Not that two Contraries 
can be equally true; Bur this is to put us in a con- 
dition of anſwering thoſe who would abuſe em 
in favour of Injuſtice. None doubts that the ſole 
Object of Logick is Truth: And this is no leſs true 
of nhetorick : And P/ato very well ſays that a Wiſe 
Man toill never labour to render himſelf Dextrous 
fr bis Phe- TO pleaſe Nt, but to pleaſe the Gods. For Che adds) 
drus, Tom. 3 Pr;tence requires that we ſhould rather ſeek the fa- 
| vour of or Maſters, than of thoſe who are on. 

ly our Companions in the ſervice we owe them. 
Never did any one exceed Plato in ſhewing the uſe 
of true Khetorick, ot which he gives admirable Pre. 
cepis: To ſhew the difference between this and its 
Counterteir, he compares the firſt to the Medicinal 
Art, and the other to Skill in Cookery. The Phyfici- 
an leeks only ſuch things as may conduce to the 
H-alth of the Body, Health being the thing he de- 
Hens to procure: but the Cook is concern'd only tot 
what may pleaſe the Taſte, without troubling his 
Head, whether tis healthful or hurtful. In like man- 
| | net 


| 
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ner the true Oraror, he ſays, ſeeks only to make Thr difſt- 
thoſe to whom he ſpeaks better, and the counterfeit 77% be, 


Orator has no other deſign than that of perſwading 15 = 
em, whatever damage they ſuffer by it. ©, conterſelt 


Tis objected to him that a Man ought to make 0rator. 
uſe of his Eloquence at any rate to acquire Reputarti- 
on and Authority in his Country; and to bring it into 
ſubjection to him, if poſſible; to advance his Friends, 
to bring down his Enemies; and in fine (when great | 
Calamities happen) to ſecure himſelf or others from 
danger; Plato anſwers all theſe Objections after 
an admirable manner, and by Principles that can 
not be conteſted. | 1 15 
Firſt he makes it appear that thoſe who have the 
greateſt Authority in their Countrey are rhe moſt un- 
happy, if they have not acquir'd it by juſt Means, 
and do not employ it to Juſt Purpoſes. 3 
 Heſhews that Tyrants are ſo far from beingHappy, 
and from having dominion over others, that they, 
are very Miſerable, and ſo many vile Slaves; who 
never do what they deſire, even then when they do 
what they pleaſe. . 3 
He proves that *tis much better to ſuffer Wrong 
than to do it; and that when a Man has once 
done it, tis much happier for him to be puniſh'd 
for it, than to eſcape the Penalry he has deſerv'd. 
As for what reſpects a Man's ſaving himſelf or ſe- 
curing others from great Danger; he ſhews tis 
not o conſiderable a thing as to deſerve ſo much 
of our Eſteem ; for there are a great many things 
which often conduce to ſave Life, which yer are 
very inconfiderable in themſelves. For Example Go in Gorgias, 
ſays) the Art of Swimming is a thing very lit- Tom. 1 
tle eſteem'd, and yet on many Occaſions it pre. 
ſerves a Man from certain Death. The Art of 
2 Pilot ſaves whole Families, and the whole Eſtates 
of divers Perſons ; yet a Pilot is not ordinarily 
much puff d up on the account of this advantage; 
he does not think himſelf a very Conſiderable Man 
ind State, but contents himſelf with a moderate 
My L 2 Salarr, 
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El 7 Salaty, Cas *tis reaſonable he ſhould, becauſe he does on 
4 0 not know whether he has done thoſe whom he has Þ the 
preſerv'd any great ſervice, for beſides that he re. M. 
| turns em Juſt ſuch as he found em; It otcen 
happens that it might have been better for ſome St⸗ 
| of em to have periſh'd in their Voyage. me 
The like may be ſaid of the Art of Engineers, Þ we 
that of Carpenters, Brick layers, Coachmen and ma. W uu 
ny others; who often preſerve the Lives of abun. Þ of 
dance of People; and yet there is no Goverment N wh 
b wherein the Laws allot, any very great Honors, or Me 
i eſtabliſh any very conſiderable Rewards for thoſe IM {av 
4 that exerciſe em: So true is it that notwithſtau. litt 
6 ding the love Men naturally bear to Life, it muſt I fro: 
be confeſs'd that the Art of preſerving our ſelves the 

| 3h or others is no ſuch wonderful thing, as to be Gro 
| pteſer'd to every thing beſides. The only Art which WW ky | 
i wal bows merits our Eſteem, and which alone can make 2 ing, 
If It ir which Man confidered as a God, is that of ſaving Souls; ger 
i 2/oe merits and to ſave 'em, they muſt be purg'd from their tori 
our Eftzem. Vices : tor 'tis the greateſt unhappineis in the World Phe 
| for a Man to paſs into the other Lite with his be 
i Soul loaded with Sins. Therefore a Good Man wit! 
1 ougnit to employ all his Logick and Eloquence both ſing. 
to make himſelf better, and to render others ſo; Y 
and to pur both himſelf and others in a Condition ¶ I do 
to appear before that Judg from whom nothing can ¶ othe 
be hid, who viewing Souls quite naked diſcovers I begi 
the leaſt ſcars that are left on em by Perjury, Injuſ that 
tice, Vanity, Lying, Cruelty, Debauchery, and all Rhei 
other Sins; and who, as he renders to every Man FF that 
according to his Works, puniſhes thoſe for a time, hic 
who have committed only ſuch Sins as are cure. play 
able, that is which may be expiated, and condemns hic 
thoſe to Eternal Torments who have been guilty of Whe 
Mortal Sins; and by puſhing their Wickedneſs to only 
extremity have render d themſelves incurable, and I trout 
have no ſound part in em. This is the Danger I of D 
from which *tis ſo noble a_ thing to ſecure Men. labor 
This is the beit Combate in the World, and- ” obtai 

only 


e 
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only one that deſerves to be undertaken even with 
the peril of one's Lite : for is it fit we ſhould fear 
Men who can do no more than kill the Body? 

Thoſe - Legiſlators, Orators and Miniſters of 
State who have not employ'd their Eloquence to 
meliorate the People that were ſubject to *em, 


were not true Orators, aud conſequently were not 


truly righteous. This P/ato proves by the Examples 
of Pericles, Simon, Milciades and Themiſtocles; 
who were ſo far from making the Athenians good, 
Men that they render'd them yet more brurifh and 


| {avage 3 and in fue, bore the Puniſhment of that 
little care they took of em. For all that befel em 


from the hands of the People, came on'em through 
their own fault; like that which happens to an Ill 
Groom, who ſuffers his Horſes to become more unluc- 
ky than when. they were firſt committed to his keep- 
ing, and ſo at laſt is kick'd by em, and can no lon- 


ger rule em. This is the Idea P/2to had of Khe- 


torick, Of which he gives excellent Precepts in his 
Phedrus, and Gorgias, Dialogues which can never 
be ſufficiently commended, and which furniſh us 
with the Maxims of which we have been diſcour- 


| ſing. | | 


When I ſay Rhetorick is one part of Dialectick, 
don't forget that this is ſometimes oppos d to the 
other; as we find in Plato s own Writings in the 


beginning of Gorgias, where Socrates lays to Polis, 


that he exercis d himſelf more in that which is call'd 
Rhetorick, than in Dialectick. Bur *tis ealy to ice 
that Socrates there, by Rhetorick, means that Art 
which has no regard to Truth, but aims only at a 
plauſible Appearance of Truth ; and the Scope of 
which is only to adorn and embelliſh any Subject. 
When Locrates makes a Panegyrick on Helena, he 
only employs the figures of Rhetorick ; and never 
troubles himſelf about the Proofs and Arguments 


of Dialectick. In a Word, an Orator is one wao 


labours to excite or appeaſe the Paſſions, and to 


obtain his end ſeeks magnificent Words, and fſpe-. 
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150 The Life of Plato. 
cious Figures, and employs falſe Arguments as if 
they were true; and the Dialectician applies himſelf 
to Art, only to prove the Truth; as the Sophiſt 
has recourſe to Art only to put off Falſhood. 
We now come to the manner in which Plato han: 
ales the Subjects of which he treats; and ſhall en. 
deavour to diſcover the Beauties and Defects of his 
"TE. 7h 20 
After what © He is accusd of never propoſing his Queſtions 
a Wa- ſimply and clearly, and of caſting by this means a 
to handles PF FR Beg , 
the Subjects great deal of obicurity on his Dialogues. But to 
of which be judge whether this Reproach is well or ill foun- 
treats, ded *tis neceſſary to examine what belongs to Me. 
thod. There are two ſorts of Method; The firſt 


may be call'd ſimple and dry; ſuch is that of Ge. 


ometricians who endeavour only to propoſe the na. 
ked Truths, and to draw juſt Conclufions from their 
Propoſitions. This Method is very good, and ex: 
tremely uſeful, when we have to do with Minds 
that are rational and free from all ſorts of Preju- 
dice: But is worth nothing when we deal with Peo- 
ple prepoſſeſſed or unattentive, impatient or obſti 
nate. | | | RE 
The Second Method which may be call'd com: 
pounded or Hcrid is that of Orators; tis properly 
the firſt Method extended and diſguiſed by all the 
Ornaments that can render Arguments agreeable. and 
takes away that rudeneſs and dryneſs from Pre- 
cepts, which commonly hinder the reception of em. 
It we examine P/ato's works with reference to the 
firſt of theſe : *Tis certain he does not at firſt daſh 
diſtinctly propoſe the Queſtion on which he treats. 
But inſtead of being reproached he ought to be 
commended for this: For he purpoſely rejected 
this Method to follow the other which is infinite 
ly more uſeful, and has more of Art in it. By 
this means he cures a great many Paſſions, and 
deſtroys an infinite number of Prejudices, before they 
to whom he ipeaks, know what he aims at; and tis 
by this Courſe he convinces them with ſo much 
BELLS A og 4 Ars TER S:5; ſtrength 


1 


Preambles which he ſets at the head of his Dia- ans. 


Dialogue which Plato made of the Atlantick Iſland 
magnificent Courts with which he purpoſely embelliſp- 


to be the Greateſt Inchanter rhat ever was in the 


at the ſame time to lead you into the ſweet Meadows, 


The Life of Plato. „ 
ſtrength of all the Truths he has a mind to teach. 
But ſay ſome, to whar purpoſe ſerve thoſe great Plaro's Pre- 
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logues ? Theſe are neceſſary to accompany his De- 
ſign ; and as Plutarch lays when he ſpeaks of the 


— —_— 


on Solons Memoirs; 7 e ore Superb gates and 


— 


— — 


es his great Edifices; that nothing may be wanting 
to their Beauty, and that all may be equally ſplen lid. 
He acts like a great Prince who waen he builds a 
fine Pallace, aderns the Porch with Golden Pillars 
to uſe the words of Pindar. For tis proper that 
what is firſt ſeen ſhould be ſplendid and magnifi- 
cent; and ſhould promile all that greatneſs which is 
to be {een afterwards. | 

If Plato's Preambles ſhould be excus'd for the fake His pe- 
of their great Beauty, and for the genuine and ad- — * 
mirable deſcriptions with which they abound; yet 9 
how can any one excuſe the frequent Digreſſions 
ir. which he engages himſelf? This is what is {aid 
by thoſe who never had the Patience to read Plato; 
or elſe have read him very careleſsly . *Tis true there 
are frequent Digreſſions in his Dialogues ; but theſe 
Digreſſions never carry him entirely from his Sub- 
ject ; for he always employs them either to eſtabliſh 
ſome great Truth which he ſhall have occaſion for 
in the ſequel of his diſcourſe ; or to prevent the. 
Readers mind with Authorities and Examples, or 
in fine to divert, and refreſh him after a painful 
and ſerious reſearch ; and in this P/azo may be ſaid 
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World , for when he is giving you the proofs of 
the moſt neceſſary and ſolid Truths; he takes care 


Groves and Vallies which the Muſes trequent. 
Beſides ?ris an inconteſtable Maxime that the Ope- 
rations of the Mind are not like the Motions of an 
Arrow. An Arrow does not go well, unleis it flee 
ſtraight forward; but the Mind makes no lets pro- 
7 7 L 4 | greſs 
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greſs when it turns aſide, or ſtops at a Subject, to 
confider it well on every fide, and by the difterent 
relations it has to other things, than when it goes on 
directly to its end. *Tis for an Arrow to go, with. 
out turning, to the Mark we aim at; and it al. 
ways miſſes its ſtroke, how little ſoever it diverts 
from it. But the Mind of Man is not oblig'd to pro. 
ceed fo directly; but is often engag'd to conſider 
{uch Objects as are nearly allied to that it defires to 
know); and to take a turn about them to examine 
*em on all ſides. This Circular Motion is no lels 
ſtreight than that of an Arrow; and theſe turnings 
and windings 'inſtzad of leading us from the end, 
conduct us to it. This is fo true that when we have 
been thinking P/ato was wandering from his deſign 
by frequent Digreſſions; we are ſtrangely ſurprized 


to ſee, that that which ſeem'd to carry him from it 


does indeed after a wonderful manner lead him to 
it ; and that the Truths he has explain'd in different 
_—_ being laid 8 ps form and compleat his 
emonſtrations, which would have been neither cer- 
55 nor right, if he had approach'd em by a dired 

ine. 
Hie muſt never have read Plato, who accuſes him 
of being ignorant of the Method of Geometricians. He 
knew it perfectly well, and deſignedly forbears the 
me Abbo: Uſe of it. A Learned Man, who is very well ac- 
Fleury in quainted with Plato, has obſerv'd before me, that no 
bs Treatiſe Man can more accurately propoſe the State of a 
9f Skadies. Queſtion, more exattly divide a Subject, and exa- 
mine Definitions more nicely than he. He never for- 
gets any of the things on which he has propos'd to 
treat; He always returns to his Subject, the ſight of 
which he has never loſt, what Digreſſion ſoever he 
makes. He often marks out the beginning and end 
of each part, and of every Digreſſion by Propoſiti- 
ons and Concluſions; he often uſes Recapitulations; 
and when he keeps his proof at a diſtance, he always 
takes care to make you remember the State of the 
Queſtion”; So that his Piſcourſe has at once the li. 
;;ůß˙ : ca 
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o | berty of Converſation, and the accuracy of the moſt 
it | Mcthodical Treatiſe. An Ancient Philoſopher has giv- Alcin. 
nen this Commendation to P/ato ; that of all the Phi. Eb. Vl. 
h. ſophers be is the moſt excellent and admirable for 
. Þ dividing and defining: which qualities denote him to be 
ts 2 very expert Logician. | N 
o. | As for his Stile tis ſublime without being Impe- 
er tuous and Rapid. Tis a great River the depth of Plato's 
o wich makes it ſmooth. The principal Cauſe of that ile. 
e Elevation which reigns in it, is that he imitates Ho- © 
s ner, more than any other Writers; and has drawn 
from his Poeſy as from a living Spring that which 
d. has furniſh'd an infinite Number of Kivulets which 
ve he has made to run from it: Nay he is Homer's Ri- 
un val; and indeed ſeems to have heap'd up ſo many 
magnificent things in his Treatiſes of Philoſophy, and 
it to have fallen ſo often upon Pocrical Matters, and 
to Expreſſions, only to diſpute the Prize with this great 
nt Poet with all his might, like a new Wreſtler who 
us enters the Lifts againſt one that has already receiv'd 
er- all the Acclamarions, and is the Admiration of all 
Mankind. This is the judgment which Longinus 

makes of him; but ſince he goes not dezp enough in- 
m ; to the true Character ot Pluto, and underſtood but 
He a part of it; That it may be better known, I hope 1 
he I {hall be permitted to explain it a little more through- 
ac. ly, by adhering to what our Ancient Maſters have 


— . 


no Il faid of it. | | 
2 There are ſo many different manners of compoſing, Diony ſius 
x2- I that indeed they are innumerable. For one may ſay, Halicarn. 
or- I the Countenances of Men are not more different than * 
to their ways of Writing. *Tis with this Art as *tis pete. 
of with that of Painting, the Profeſlors of which make 

he rery different Mixtures with the fame Colours, and 

nd Faint the ſame Subjects after a very different Man- 

iti- ner. But though thole differences are ſo very nu- 

7s; I merous, when they are examined nicely and by de- 

ays Nail, yer they may be reduc'd to three principal ones; 

the which go under borrow'd Names, for want of pro 

li- per ones. The Firſt is auſtere or rude Compoſition. 
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The Second is florid, or ſmooth. And the Thitq 
intermediate, which is compos'd of the other Two. 

Auſtere or rough Compoſition reſembles thoſe An. He 

Auftere or cient Buildings, the Stones of which are neither po. 

rade Compo- Iiſh'd, nor artificially plac'd ; but yet are well fix d; Sl 

— and have more Solidity than Beauty, it has mo 

„gc. Of Nature than Art in it; and depends more on the of 


Paſſion than Manners and Civility : It has nothing 

florid, *tis great and rigid, if I may be permitted 9 
uſe ſuch a Term; *tis without Ornament; and al 

the Graces of it ſavour much of Antiquity. This 1 

5 the true Character of Pindar, Eſchylus and Thucy ted 
1des. | | 


The Second, which is ſmooth and florid, is almof thrc 

Smooth or entirely oppoſite to the other, It ſceks the ſweetel I dit 

florid con- and ſmootheſt Words; and avoids ſuch as are harh [the 
5g . and rough with all imaginable care. This favouſſW® * 
8 more of Art than Nature, and depends more on p Al 
lite Manners than on the Paſſion. This is the Ch CC 


racter of He/iod, Sapho, Anacreon, Simonides. and Er 
7ipides among the Poets, and of I/ocrates among te 

Orators. For of all that have written in Proſe nonee 
ver ſucceeded better than this Laſt. POL and | 
Iß)!hbe Third is made up of both together *tis com: Mar 
Aux d Con- pounded of what is beſt in the two former; and there La. 


poſition fore excels them both; for the perfection of Aris A — 
made 5 of always conſiſts in a Medium, as well as that d . 


by 3 8 and Actions, and the whole Courſe d 
= ite. = JT . 
Ihe Writers of this kind differ more among them 
ſelves than thoſe that have follow'd the two forme 
methods, becauſe of the different mixture they have 
made of thoſe two Characters; for ſome have fil 
len more on the rough way, and others more 01 
the florid, 
Homer, Sophocles, Herodotus,Demoſthenes,Plato and Tea 
Ariſtotle wrote in this laſt kind; but without cont! 
diction Homer is the moſt to be admired. There is 10 
part of his Poems but is wonderfully diverſified by 


theſe 2 ſorts of Compoſition. They who have * 4 


him are more or leſs excellent; according as they 
| more or leſs approach this grear Model. And as 
Plato comes nearer to him than others, tis this that 


— 
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gives him his greateſt Beauty. 
The Foundation of theſe Three ways, as well as | 
of all others is Firſt the choice of Words; Second- The Founs 


[ly the regular placing of em, from which there 4:tion of 
| reſults a different Harmony, aud in fine the uſe of Pi- 


theſe 3 Ways. 


gures, and all the other Ornaments of Diſcourſe. 
The choice of Words is firft in Order, but the 


regular Diſpoſition of 'em is firſt in Beauty. This The Choize 
is {o true, that the beſt choſen and nobleſt Words if of 1s 


thrown at a venture, without Method and Art, will 2 Kew! "35 


quite ſpoil the Elegancy of the Thought; whereas 4g of en. 


the worſt choſen and moſt vulgar Words will make 
an indifferent Thought paſs, when Art has tabeg 
care to put them in good Order; To be throughly 
convinc'd of this Truth, a Man need only pick out 


ſome of the fineſt Paſſages to be found in the Ora- 
tors and Poets, and alter the Order and Harmony of 
em without making any Alteration in the Words: 
and he'll deſtroy the Beauty and Force of em; tor uy 
this means the Figures, Colours, Paſſions and polite 
Manners that appear in *em will be loſt. Hence ir 
is that the Beauties which {ſhine in the Writings of 


theſe great Men can't be diſcern'd but by thoſe that 


know all theſe ditterences. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus = 
with a great deal of reaſon compares the diſpoſiti- Dionyſ 
on of Words to Homer's Minerva; tor as this God. Halicarn. 
deſs by touching Ulyſſes with her Ring made him ap- Se, Ex. 
4 23 5 * IX 1. 1 amples of it 
pear one while little, deform'd, and like a Bcgzart in % Treg. 
depreis'd with Miſery and Age; and another while ve of com 
ry great and marvellouſly beautiful; ſo the different, 
placing of the ſame Words make the Thoughts P. <- 44 5. 
appear on: While poor and low, and another while Plans 
nich and ſublime. Divided: 
Plato may be call'd Divine for this part, and if he he dipofrs. 
were as happy in the choice of Words, as in the on of words, 
Diſpoſition of *em he would equal Homer, and ex- 2 w_ 
ceed all other Writers; but he. ſomstimes fails in his „ 
E CS 4 .d choice ofen. 
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choice, when he quits his ordinary Stile, to fall Wa 
upon extraordinary and ſublime Expreſſions. While ] it! 
he keeps ina ſimple and natural way, nothing has more 
gracefulneſs, purity and ſmoothneſs than his Digi. J tha 
on. *Tis like the Chryſtal Stream of a clear iciver, ] ver. 
He then uſes the molt common Terms, he only ſuc 

em 


ſtudies Accuracy and Perſpicuity, and contenins all 
foreign Ornaments ; he only preſerves a little Air I HI 
of Antiquity, which is almoſt inſenfible, and ſerves 1 | 


to ſet off his Elegancy, and by Numbers varied | 2 
with wonderful Art; he every where ſpreads a char. wh 
ming Harmony. But when he would exceed himſelf wht 
and affeQs to be great, the quite contrary 1 ometimes tim 
befalls him; for beſides that his Diction is leſs . like 
greeable, leſs pure, and more embarraſs d; he fall | bick 
into Circumlocutions, which being ſcartcr'd up and Thi 
down without choice and without mcaſure, have in 
no Elegancy or Beauty; and only make a vain 
ſhow of a luxuriant richneſs of Language: Inſtead I and 
of words that are proper, and of common ule, he Age 
ſeeks only tor ſuch as are novel, foreign and an- and 
tique; and inſtead of employing only ſuch Figures with 
as are wiſe and grave, and eafily underſtood ; he B⁰⁰ 
is exceſſive in his Epithets, hard in his Metaphors, J bes 
and extravagant in his Allegories. When I ſay this ; w 

aur 


I don't pretend that this always happens to him; one 
mult be either blind or ſtupid, not to be touch'd with be al 
an infinite number of Paſſages, in which he 1s as Subl 


great and ſublime as poſſible, and his Stile riſes up to mt. 
the Character of Wonderful. But I ſpeak this to Cut. 
ſhew that when he falls, tis only in that kind of Stile, hie 
in which tis impoſſible for a Man always to ſup- ag 

it in 


port himſelf equally. For the great and magnificent 
way is ſlippery and dangerous; and he that will at. J , 
tain it muſt expoſe himſelf to Falls. And indeed I 2 h 
none but a great Genius is capable of this noble I Ape 
Effort; and the Falls Men have had ſignify that Zarth 
they were le by a kind of Divine Ardour, which 

they could not govern. Therefore the ſublime 
Method thoug' it has very lictle Foundation al- L 
| W.jS 
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ways carries the Prize from the middle way, though 
it be never ſo happy and perfect. x. ER | 
It muſt moreover be ſaid to the praiſe of Plato, 
that the places wherein he may be ſaid to fall are 
very few in compariſon of thoſe in which he has 
ſucceeded to a wonder; and if we take notice of 
em, tis not ſo much to cenſure them, as to ad- 
| mire that a Man rais'd jo high above the ordina- 
| ry pitch of humane Nature; ſhould not be able 
to preſerve himſelf from Faults in thoſe places 
vhere he might ſo eaſily have avoided them; and 
here he ſeems to have known em. For he ſome- 
times contelles that what he ſays is not fo much 
like a.-wile and orderly Diſcourſe, as a Dithyram- 
bick Poem; and that he ſpeaks like a Man poſſeſs'd. 
| This extravagant Enthuſiaſm is vicious; eſpecially 
in Matters of Philoſophy ; and he ought to have 
corrected it, ſeeing he diſcern'd it; and was fo careful 
and jealous of his Stile, that at fourſcore Years of 
Age, he did not ceaſe to give new touches once 
and again to his Dialogues, and took ſo much pains 
| with 'em, that after his Death, the beginning of his 
Books of a Republicꝶ was found on his Writing-Ta> 
| bles, alter'd twenty ſeveral ways. © | 
But it may be ſaid this Fault pleas'd him, or that, be. 
| cauſe he fear d the Simplicity of Socrates would not 
be always reliſh'd, he had a mind to raile it by the 
Sublimity of Thucydides and Gorgias, however in 


imitating their Vertues, he did not take ſufficient pre- 
caution againſt their Vices. This is the Judgment 


which Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus makes of him in his 


Treatiſe of the Ancient Urators ; and he ſupports 
it in the Anſwer which he makes to the great Pom- 
pey who took P/ato's part. In this Anſwer he proves 
to him the Truth of this Cenſure, and makes it 
appear, that he is of the ſame mind himſelf; and 
tarther ſhows, that the Ancients, as Demetrius Pha- 


lercus, and ſome others, had paſſed the ſame Judg- | 


ment before him. 
Longinus, who is ſo fine, ſo ſure, and ſo exact a 


Critick 
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Critick was of the ſame Opinion ſome Ages before Þ fau 
Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus. tieacknowledges as well rio! 
as this Latter that Plato writes after a divine manner he 
in abundance of places, and at the ſame time, proves, ſ Ex; 
like him too, by palpable Inſtances, that he is ſome. Þ teri 
times too figurative in his expreſſions; and that I gre: 
by a certain fury of diſcourſe he ſuffers himſelf to ply. 
be tran{ported to harſh and extravagant Meraphors, and 
and to a vain allegorical Pomp, which can't chooſe mar 
but frequently languiſh. This is a defect which he he 
might have avoided, as Demetrius ſays, if he hal I cuſz 
uſed proper Terms more frequently than Meta. I a p! 
phors. | | : 5 15 p 
But to finiſh this Character in few words, by fe. Rel 
ſuming what has been already ſaid. In General ting 
there is nothing more harmonious and touching than I geli 
Plato's Diction; he joins the force of the greueſtt MW 7 
Orators, with the Graces of the greateſt Poets; MW Mo: 
he is very fruitful and luxuriant: he ſo perfectly near 
deſcribes Manners and Paſſions, and forms Charac- Þ with 
ters ſo well, that all the Perſons he brings in every the 
where appear what they ſeem'd to be at firſt view. I ly cl 
There is nothing more pertect when he keeps him- 
elf within the Bounds of ordinary Language; but 
he ſometimes falls when he ſtrives to ſoar very high, 
tho his Falls are not common, and ye: the places 
wherein he thows himſelf pompous and magnifici- 
ent are very frequent; ſo that even in this kind of 
writing there are a thouſand things to be admir'd in 
his Books where there is one to condemn'd. . 
Having ſpoken of Plato Stile, we come to ſpeak 
2 word or two of his Commentators, and Inter- 
DIES... - . 
We have but two Latin Tranſlations of this Phi- 
loſopher's Works, that of Mar ſilius Ficinus, and 
that of ohn de Serves, who compos'd the Hiſtory 
of Frauce under the Title of an Inventory (or Re- 
giſter.) Neither of em will ever make Plato to be well 
underſtood. However the former ſeems to me the beſt 
= for the literal Senſe, and *tis certain, that it nee 
UF aillts; 


1 
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"we © faults. Marſilius Ficinus was a Learned and Labo- 
ell rious Man; bur being too ſpeculative and abſtracted, 
ger he loſes all the advantage of his Tranſlation by his 
e Explication, in which he ſtrains Allegories and Myſ- 
ne. teries to an exorbitant degree. It would have been a 
ut great uneaſineſs ro him to underſtand any ching ſim- 
to ply, tho Plato often ſpeaks with great Simplicity 
rs, and by this means he endeavouis to Juſtify a great 
oe many Errors into which Pato fell; tor he every 
he MW where finds a ſenſe, not only commodious and ex. 
ad cuſable, but orthodox; he always looks on him with 
ta. a profound reſpect as a Mau inſpird of God; and 
is perſwaded there is no Myitery in the Chriſtian 

re- Religion, but he knew it : I don't fay in the Wri- 
ral Þ tings of the Prophets only, but in thoſe of the Evan- 
an gelifts and Apoſtles. : == 
eſt ohn de Serres was a Man of leſs Ability than 
Marſilius Ficinus, nor did he underſtand Greek 
tly near ſo well as he, ſo that his Tranſlation avounds 
ac. with Faults, and eſſential Faults roo, which corrupt Se the Ab- 
ery WM the Senſe : but he is yet more to blame for entire. wo wah 
W. ly changing the order of the Dialogues, and diſpo- indes, 
m- fing em into different Claſſes; not according to the pag.297- 
hut Subjects, but the Titles of em, which are com- 
zh, monly falſe; which makes the Reader, when he 
ces ſeeks for that in the Dialogue which is promiſed in 
ici- the Title, and does not find ir, accuſe Plato of be- 
of ing very defective in his Proofs, and of wandering 
in from his Subject; ſo that he has not the Patience 

to hear him. The only thing in his Work, that 
ak | ſeems to me worthy of any great Commendation, 
er- is his ſmall Marginal Notes; in which he gives a 

naked diſcovery of Plato s Method; for tho Plato 
hi- was willing to conceal it, to render his Dialogues 
nd I the more diverting; it was fit ſome Perſon ſhould 
"y Live himſelf the trouble of unfolding this Art tho- 
de. roughly, which the Readers would not always un- 
ell ravel of themſelves: This is a very great help, and 
eſt, indeed is very uſeful to make the Beauties of the 
ver Method Plato fol low'd appear to good — 
ts. a n 
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In fine, if Marſilius Ficinus errs in running every I he 
where too far into Myſteries; ohn de Serres rung ns 
into the contrary Fault, in raking things too ſimply: IM Fa 
for 'tis by this means he charges a great many very W he: 
innocent things, and which may receive a good MW di/ 
* ſenſe to Plato s Account, as ſo many Crimes. 210 
1 He con-· Plato explains his Thoughts ſo clearly himſelf, I Je; 
' mentators of that a Man nceds nothing but Attention, not to Go, 
Plato. loſe the train of his Reaſoning. The Obſcurities ve 
we find in em reſult either from the Cuſtoms of his N ere 

Time, or the Opinions of the Ancient Philoſophers; ¶ thi; 

into which Commentators give very little Light. mai 

The knowledg of em ought to be ſought in the  trec 

reading of Ancient Authors, which are more uſeful WW the 

to make a Man underſtand Plato, than all that have MW 1 

labour'd to explain his Doctrine. Theſe Comments. ¶ wel 

tors however are not to be {lighted, but deſerve to Ch: 

be read for their own ſake, without any regard to ing 

Plato's Philoſophy. At leaſt there are five of em, ÞÞ ries 
of which I may make this Account: Maximus 1yrius dane 
under the Emperour Marcus Aurelius, in the 1:cond Wt 
Century: Plotinus in the third, Porphyrius the Scho- 

lar of Plotinus, and Iamblichus the Scholar of Por. 

Ppbyrius in the fourth, and Proclus in the ſixth. 

The laſt was a very great Philoſopher, and fo 

Skillful in the Mechanicks, that he equal'd, and e. 

ven ſurpaſſed Archimedes himſelf in divers things: 

1 But his Vanity was yet more remarkable than his In. 
Þ} genuity ; when to encourage the Emperour An. 
1 ius, to whom it had been predicted, that he ſhould 
| be kill'd with a Clap of Thunder, he built a Tower 
| | for him that was to be Proof againſt the Artillery of 
1 Heaven: for this Tower prov'd uſeleſs; and the 
| Emperour was kill'd with Thunder which he was 
ſo deſirous to eſcape. We have moreover fix Books 
1 of this Proclus on Plato's Theology, and Theolo- 
1 gical Inſtitutions. His Words are very difficult to 
| be underſtood, becauſe he is very abſtracted. But 

[ when a Man can penetrate em, he'll find em very 
7 profound, and full of admirable things. As * 
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he explains what Paro ſays, that that which unites 
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us to God is Love, Truth, and Faith; and ſhows 


Faith to be the only cauſe of Initiation. For (ſays 


he) this Initiation is made neither by knowledg nor 


diſcerning, but by a Medium which is fingle, 


| and ſtronger than all Knowledges, that is, by the fi- 


lence which Faith inſpires in raiſing up our Souls to 
God, and plunging them into that Sea, which can ne- 
ver be comprehended. But he muſt be read with a 


great deal of Judgment and precaution; for theſe 
things that are ſo admirable ate mix'd with a great 
many Errors, into which he was thrown by that ha- 
tred with which he was always animated againſt 
the Chriſtians — „ 


lamblichus is conſiderable in that he perfectly 


well explains the Opinions of the Egyptians, and 
Chaldeans about divine things. Beſides in explain- 
ing theſe Myſteries he often gives great Diſcove- 
ies that may be uſefully employ'd to elucidate abun- 
dance of Difficulties in the holy Scriptures; and is full 
of Maxims that may be of great uſe. The greateſt 
fault of Iamblichus is, that in treating of theſe very 
| ſublime Subjects he often ſhows himſelf credulous 
and ſuperſtitious. 


Porphyrius was of Tyre, he was call'd Malcho. 


| And therefore Longinus, in his Letters, calls him 


the King of Tyre, becauſe Malcho, in the Phenician 
Language, ſignifies à King, for the ſame reaſon he 


<Q 


is nam'd Porphyrius, which ſignifies one cloath'd 


with purple; that is to ſay, a King. The Ancients 
have preſerved to us many things which he wrote 


on the Philoſophy of Plato and Pythagoras: but 


he was a Man of a wicked Mind, and very ſatyri- 


cal; and was moreover 10 inclin'd to Magick, that 


this ſacrilegious Curioſity of his obſcur'd the great- 
teſt Diſcoveries of Truth which he had received from 
Plato. His Treatiſe of Abſtinence is the beſt, and 
moſt uſeful thing he compos d. 1 5 
Plotinis in my Opinion excels all the reſt. Not 
but that he is often very abſtracted and hard 1 be 
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underſtood ; but in general he is more intelligi. 
ble than Proclus; and for Morality much Advan- 
tage may be reap'd from his Writings. And *tis 
happy that his fineſt Treatiſes are the moſt plain and 
intelligible. Longinus ſays of him, that he has 
more clearly explain'd the Principles of Plato and 
Pythagoras than any Philoſopher before him. He fays 
his Writings are worthy of the Eſteem, and Ve. 
neration of all Men; and adds, that though the 
greateſt part of the Matters on which he treats ſeem 


to him incomprehenſible ; and do not affect him; 


he can never be weary in admiring his Stile, the 


Solidity of his Thoughts and Conceptions, the depth 


of his reſearches, and the truly Philoſophical man. 
ner in which he handles his ſubjects. 
When Longinus ſays, he is not always affected 
with the Subjects which P/otinus handles, he prin- 
cipally reſpects what he wrote on Ideas. For Lon. 
ginus had Iabour'd to refute Porphyrius, who was 
brought over to the Sentiment of Plotinus after ha- 


ving written againſt him; That is Longinus could 


not conceive the Doctrine of Ideas, and was of Ari. 
?otle's ſentiment, who took what Diogenes had ſaid 
to ridicule this Opinion, too literally: For Diqge. 
res being one day at Table with P/ato ; and being 
fallen in Converiation upon immaterial and eternal 
Exemplars. ſays he to Plato. I fee very well there is 
a Goblet and a Table, but ſc? neither Gobleity 
nor Tableity. To which P/-/- anſwer'd, * Its becauſe 
thou haſt bodily Eyes which can ſee a Goblet and 


4 Table, but not thoſe of the Mind, which alone ſee 


Govteity and Tableny. 

Never did any Diſciple do more honour to his 
Maſter than Plotinus did to Plato both by his Man. 
ners and Doctrine. | | 
It was he that firſt ſaid, God was mov'd merely 
by bis Mercy to give our Souls only Mertal Chains. 
By which he ſignifies that it was an Effect of his 
Compaſſons that he gave us Bodies ſubject to Death; 


that ſo we might not always be expos'd to the Mi 


ſeries of chis Lite. He 
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He was convinc'd that our Souls draw all their 
Light and Sagacity only from that intelligible Light 
which created em; that the Soul has no Nature 
ſuperior to it but that of God alone; and that the 
Angels and other Celeſtial Spirits derive their Hap- 
4 pineſs and Knowledg from no other Source than 
that which enlightens us, and renders us happy. His 
| Manners were yet more admirable than his Doc- 
tiine. He all his Life deſpis'd Vain-Glory, Riches 
and Pleaſures ; and his Probity was ſo generally 
known; that the moſt conſiderable perſons of both 
Sexes, when they dyed, entruſted him with their E- 
h ſtates and Children; as not being able to find a more 
L faithful Depoſitary, or more ſacred Aſylum. 
Maximus Tyrizs wrote on Homer's Doctrine, and 
1 on the Matters of Philoſophy ; almoſt all the Dif: 
courſes which we have of his do either directly or 
, | indirettly reſpect Platos Philoſophy. The Rea- 
8 ding of em is very agreable and very uſeful : But 
d 
[ 
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they ſupply us with no more Aid for the underſtand- 
ing of the Difficulties of Plato, than all the reſt. 
1 And in this reſpect one may ſay the uſeleſsneſs of 
d theſe Commentaries proves the truth of one of Plato s 
. Sentements, who held, that it ſerves to very little 
g purpoſe to write on thoſe ſublime Sciences, and that 
the true manner of teaching em is by Converſation, 
js which is the only way to perſwade a Man after ſuch 
y a manner, that he ſhall not have the leaſt difficul- 
e ty remain upon his Mind, and that he ſhall be ca- 
d pable of convincing another of the ſame thing : For 
we never well underſtand a Truth; if we are not 
in a condition on all Occafions to make it known 
is do ſuch as have all neceſſary Diſpoſitions to receive 
„it. And this was likewiſe the reaſon that Plato was 
more known, and better underſtood at Rome in Ci- 
„ I cero's time than he is now. Becauſe he was read 
s. in the Company of Philoſophers, and nothing ſhor- 
is tens Difficulties ſo much as Living Commenta- 
1; nes. Unhappily for us theſe living Commentaries 
i- £ 4c now very rare, or to 27 more plainly are 
Y 0+ not 
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not to te found. For of all our Philoſophers there 
is Hot one who has cloſely applied himſelf to the 
reading of Plato, a Negligence not to be excus d. If 
the reading of Plato ſhould not render us more 
Learned, tis certain however that it might make us 
better, Teſs proud, and more wiſe, not only with 
that Humane Wiſdom which qualifies us externally 
to fill up all the Duties of our civil Life; but 
alſo with that ſoveraign Wiſdom which diſpoſes us 
to obey God, and to ſubject our ſelves to the Truths 
of Religion, and which alone makes yp the true Cha. 
racter of a Philoſopher. 
Being therefore deſtitute of all help from living 
Commentaries, for the underſtanding of Plato; I ap- 
ply my {elf to Plato himſelf, and ſhall endeavour to 
give a faithful Tranſlation accompanied with ſome 
Remarks, in thoſe places which are moſt diffioult and 
of greateſt Importance. It may be'the Facility of read. 
ing him in this dreſs will attract ſome Readers. But 
however the ſucceſs be, I ſhall never repent of hay 
ing employ'd my time in tranſlating ſome Tres. 
tiles of a truly divine Philoſopher fince he had the 
glorious priviledg of being in the hand of God an 
Inſtrument of Light and Grace for the Converſion of 
St. Auguſtin; and perhaps may be fo to ſome of us. 
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The ARGUMENT 
OF THE 


Fiſt ALCIBIADES. 


I. this Dialogue which is Intituled OF HU. 


MANE NATURE, Plato attempts to cure 
L our Pride and Self-love, by ſetting tbe Infirmi. 


lies and Defefts of Humane Nature in the cleareſt 
| Light, and by preſcribing the means which ought to 


be us'd to reform it, with the care we ought 10 tate 


of our ſelves. The matter in queſtion therefore is to 
| know what We our Selves are; - and above all that 
| part of the Dialogue which treats of this appears to 
| be Droine. For here Plato teaches, that Man is the 
| reaſonable Soul, which participates of Underſtand- 
ing, and makes uſe of the Body. Ihe Soul a rea. 
| ſonable makes ufe of her Reaſon to reflect on her ſelf; 
and to know her own Neceſſities; as ſhe participates 


of Underſtanding, ſhe makes uſe of this to raiſe berup. 


| toward God, and to know her ſelf in that reſplendent 
| Light, in which only we can be able perfettly to view: 


our ſelbes; and to know what is good, profitable, 
lovely, juſt, in a word the true Good, of which that 
is the Fountain : And tis this knowledg alone that ſets 
1 right, and which by directing our Actions renders 
them uſeful both to our ſelves and others. But that 
it may not be thought that it abſolutely depends on us 

zo acquire this Perfection, be aſſures us that all our 
Eforts will be uſeleſs without the aſſiſtance of God. 
IWe ſhall find Here beſides this other Truths as ſur- - 
prizing in a Pagan; for inſtance, that which he ſays 

of the two ſerts of Ignorance, one of which 1s gi 
and Pother evil; and what be teaches us concerning 


particular things, that the knowledg of theſe is not Suf- 
- M 3 ficient 
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ficient to produce the Peace and Union of States and 


Families ;, and that we have need of the knowledg of 
univerſal things, which alone produces Charity the 
Mother of Union. *Ts not neceſſary here to ſet off 
all the Beauties of this Dialogue, I ſhall only remark 
in general, that all theſe Dialogues are as fo many 
pieces of the Theatre; Comedy reigns in ſome of 'em, 
and Tragedy in others. This is of the latter Kind; 
and in ſome ſort reſembles Sophocles his Oedipus, 


For as in that Piece we ſee a Prince who from the 


higheſt Pinacle of Grandeur, and after he had been 


look'd upon as a God falls into a moſt deplorable ſlate | | 
of Miſery : We here in like manner ſee Alcibiades, 


after having been counted worthy of the greateſt Ho. 


nours, obliged to acknowledg that he deſerves only to 


be a Slave. They that are ſhock'd at the paſſionate 
manner in which Socrates ſpeaks to Alcibiades at the 
beginning of this Dialogue, will ceaſe to be offended 
when they have read it out; for they'll then ſee tis a 
very innocent Paſſion; deſign'd only for the advance. 
ment of Veriue. Toung People would be very happy, 
af they always found Friends that lov'd em as truly 
and piouſiy as Socrates loved Alcibiades; for as Plu- 
tarch ſays, He did not ſeek with him an Efferminate 
Pleaſure unworthy of a Man, but cured the Corrup- 
tion of his Soul, fill'd the Void of his Mind; and 
repreſs'd his extravagant Vanity. He endeavour d 10 
lead him out of Darkneſs and conduct him to the true 
Light. Iis not difficult to fix the Time in which 
Plato ſuppoſes this Dialogue to have been made, ſince 
he tell us Alcibiades was then in the 20th Tear of 
bes Age, it muſt have been therefore in the 3d Tear 
of the LXXXVII Olympiade, one Tear before the 
death of Pericles. 
I His Dialogue is uateunues, that is Socrates ſo md. 
neges the matter, as to make Alcibiades of himſelf 


* out the Iruths which he has a mind to teach 
1M, | 
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| Socrates, Alcibuades. 


doubt ſurpriz'd, that fince I was 
the firſt that lov'd you, I ſhould 
likewiſe be the laſt; and that where- 


tz | 1 . 
„ Sorrares. O Son of Cliniaz, you are without 


as others have purſued you with their importunate 
7. 5 

„ WW Viſits, I have been ſo many Years without ſpeak- 
„ nng to you. Tis no Humane Conſideration that has 
. | retained me; But a regard altogether * Divine; which 


| [11 explain to you hereafter. At preſent while that 

God who conducts me lays me under no reſtraint ; 
f | I make ule of the permiſſion he gives me to accoſt 
you ; and I hope our Converſation for the time to 


„come will not be diſagreeable to him. I have hi- 
„ dberto obſerv'd with Joy how you have conducted 
„Hour {elf towards my Rivals; among that great num- 


of ber of proud and haughty Men who have adher'd to 
you, there is not one whom you have not ſhock'd 
„eb your Tofty Carriage. And I am now willing to 
tell you the cauſe of the Contempt you have had 
tor em. You think you have no need of any Man; 
If * A Regard altogether divine) he means he was not willing to 
h ſpeak to him without the Permiſſion of God, under whoſe Con- 
f duct he is, and that God would not ſuffer him to, ſpeak, during 
the great Tenderneſs of Alcibiades his Youth, which would have 
render'd all his Inſtructions uleleſs. See the Argument of the 
E Apology about the Genius that conducted Socrates, | 
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ſo” liberally has Nawze, as you ſuppoſe, indulged 


ou with all the Goods both of Body and Mind. 


The Pride For firſt of all * you think your ſelf to be one of 
of Alcibi- the fineſt and beſt made Men in the World; and *tis 


ades, and 
the reaſon of 
it. 


very certain in this you are not miſtaken. In the 
ſecond place you are ſenſible of the Advantage of 
+ your birth; tor you are of the moſt Illuſtrious 
Houle of Athens; which is the moſt confiderable of 
all the Cities of Greece. On your Fathers fide you 
have a great many very powerful Relations and 
Friends to ſupport you on all Occaſions : You have 
no leſs Number, nor leſs conſiderable in Quality on 
your Mother's Side; and that which you think yet 
more augments your Reputation, is that your Father 
left you Pericles for your Guardian; whoſe Autho. 
rity is {o great, that he does what he pleaſes not on- 
ly in this City, but likewiſe in all Greece, and 2. 
mong the moſt powerful of the Barbarous Nations. 


I might al ſo ſpeak of your Riches, if L did not know 


that theie are the leaſt occaſion of your Vanity, 
+ All theſe great Advantages have inſpired you 
with ſo much Pride, that you have deſpis d all your 
Admirers as ſo many Inferiours not worthy of loving 
you. Accordingly they have all left you, and you 
have very well obſerv'd it; therefore I 2m very ſure 
you can't ſufficiently wonder what reaſons I can have 
to continue in my former paſſion ; and are conhide- 
ring what hope I can yet have to follow you after 
all my Rivals have retired. : 


* Plutarch reports, that the Beauty of Alcibiades, kept in a 
florid ſtate, through all the Ages of his Life; and that the ſaying 
of Euripides, That the Autumn of handſom Men is gay, was verified 
VVV * : SE 
1 On the ſide of his Father Clinias, he deſcended from Eun- 
ſaces, the Son of Ajax; and on the fide of his Mother Dinomacht, 


he was Alcmæonides, and deſcended from Megacles. * © 
+ The moſt noted and ſtrongeſt Paſſions Alcibiades had, were 


a boundleſs Vanity w hich made him endeayour to carry all before 


him with an Air of Hayghtineſs, and an unlimited Ambition, 
which made either a ſuperior, or equal, always ſeem intolerable 
ro him; this made Archeſtratus ſay, Greece conid not bear two Alci- 


Atib. 
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Alcibiades. But one thing which without doubt you 
don't know, Socrates, is that you have prevented 
me But a Moment, and that I deſigned to ſpeak to 
you firſt to ask the Reaſon of your Obſtinacy. What 
do you mean, or what is it you hope for, that you 
trouble me after this manner, uſing your utmoſt di- 
ligence continually to attend me in every place whi- 
ther I go? for in fine I can't enough wonder at your 
Deportment ; and you'll do me a pleaſure to tell me 
once for all to what you pretend. © 
Socrat. That is you'll freely hear me, ſeing you 


have a mind to know my Thoughts; I ſhall there- 
| fore now ſpeak to you, as to one who will have 
| patience to hear me, and will not take Occaſion to 


get away from me. 5 


| A/cib. Yes, you may ſo. 


Socrat. Conſider well to what you engage your ſelf, 


| that you may not be ſurpriz d, if I find it as hard 


for me to make an end, as ir has been to begin. 


Alcib. Speak, Socrates, PIl give you as much time 


28 you pleaſe. 


| Socrat. Well then I'll obey you; and though it be 


a very difficult thing for a Man to ſpeak to a Per- 
ſon he loves, who yet does not love him; I muſt take 


the Courage to tell you my thoughts. For my part, 
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Alcibiades, if I had always ſeen you devoted to 


your Vanity and Grandeur, and in the defign of 
living, as you have hitherto done, in your Luxury 


and Softneſs , I ſhould alſo have long ago renounc'd 


my Paſſion for you ; at leaſt I flatrer my ſelf that 
[ſhould have done ſo. But now I am going to diſ- 
cover to You your own Thoughts, which are very 


different from thoſe you have had formerly; and by 


this you'll know that the reaſon of my obſtinate per- 
biting in following you up and down, was, to ſtu- 
dy You. - I am ready to think, that it ſome God 
ſhould all on a ſudden ſay to you, Alcibiades , would 


you rather chooſe to live with all the Advantages | 


you have at preſent, than to die, if you were withal 
forhidden to aſpire to the Poſſeſſion of yet greater 
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for the fnture. I am ready to think, I ſay, that you 


would chooſe to die: So that this appears to be 


the hope with which you flatter your ſelf, and which 
makes you in love with Life: You are perſwaded, 
that you ſhall have no ſooner harangued the Athe- 
nians, and that will be within a very little time, 
but you'll make em ſenſible you deſerve to be ho- 
nourd more than Pericles, or any of our greateſt Citi. 
Zens ; that you ſhall ſoon be Maſter of this City; 
and that your Power ihall extend over all the Ci. 
ties of Greece, and over the Barbarous Nations 
that inhabit our Continent. And if this God ſhould 
farther ſay, A/cibiades, you ſhall be King of all Ex. 
rope; but you ſhall not extend your Dominion o. 
ver the Provinces of A/a ; I believe you would 
not be willing to live for ſo ſmall a Empire ; unleſs 
you could fill the whole World with the noile of 
your Name. You eſteem none but Cyrus and 
Ferxes ; and as you are charm'd with their Glory, 
you propoſe them as Patterns for your imitarion, 
Theſe are the Views you have. I know it, and 'tis 
not mere conjecture. You very well know | fay 
nothing but the Truth, and therefore perhaps you'll 
ask me; what reipect, Socrates, has this Preamble 
of yours to that you had a mind to fay to explain 
to me the reafons you have to follow me every 
where? Þ'll immediatly ſatisfy you of that, O Son 
of Clinizy. *Tis becauſe the * great Projects you 
form in your head can never be put in Execution with- 
out my Aſſiſtance ; ſo much Power have J over all 
your Affairs, and over your ſelf too. And hence it 


is without doubt, that the God who governs me, | 


has never ſuffer d me to ſpeak to you till now, 


and I have been long waiting for his Permiſſion. 
Now therefore as you hope that, when you have 


convinc d your Fellow-Citizens that you are worthy 


of the greateſt Honours, they will make you Maſ- 
ter of their Fortunes; J alſo hope you will make 
* The Defigns of the Ambitious can't ſucceed but by the Coun- 


ſels of the Wile, 
| me 
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me Maſter of your Conduct, when have convinc'd 


ou, that I am m#re worthy of this Honour than 


any other Perſon, and that you have neither Guardi- 
an, Friend nor Brother that can give you that great 
power to which you aſpire ; there is none but I that 
can do it with the help of God. While you were 
Younger, and had not this great Ambition, God was 
not pleas d to ſuffer me to ſpeak to you, that my 
Words might not be thrown away. Now he gives 
me leave to break Silence; and you are indeed in 
a better Diſpoſition to hear me. | 


Alcih. J confeſs, Socrates, * you ſeem to me a 


more ſtrange. Perſon fince you have begun to ſpeak 
| than while you were filent ; tho indeed I have al- 
| ways taken you for an odd ſort of a Man. It ſeems 


then you know my thoughts perfectly well, ſo let 


it be; if I ſhould tell you the contrary, I ſhould 
have enough to do to convince you. But I pray 


tell me how you will be able to prove, that with 
your Aſſiſtance, I ſhall effect the great things I. am 
projeCting, and that I can do nothing without you? 

ara, Do you ask me if 1 am capable of making 
a long Diſcourſe + as they do whom, you are wont 
to hear ? You know that is not my manner. But 
if you would (tho never ſo little) comply with my 
way, III do all I can to convince you that I have ad- 
vanced nothing but what is true. 7 

Alcib. J am willing to comply with it, provided ' tis 
not very difficult. 5 

Socrat. Is it ſo difficult a Matter to anſwer a few 
Queſtions ? Fo „ 

Alcib. No, if that be all, I am willing to do it. 

Socrat. Anſwer me then. „ 

Alcib. Well interrogate me as ſoon as you pleaſe. 


he Wiſdom of Socrates could not but ſeem mere Folly to 
Alcibiades. eſpecially while Socrates promiſes him ſuch great things, 
vhich he cculd not tell how to comprenend. | 
7 He reproaches him for amuſing himſelf roo much in hearing 
the long Diſcourſes of the Sophiſts. For Alcibiades pretended much 


to 2 which made him ſo mach reliſh thoſe ſtudied Hiſ- 
courles; oY 1 : 
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Socrat. May we not ſuppoſe that you have al. 


ways thoſe great Thoughts which I haveattributed tg 


ou ? 
Alcib. I agree to it; I ſhall at leaſt have the 
ſatisfaction of hearing what you have to ſay to 
me. | | | 
Socrat. I believe I am not miſtaken, you are pre. 
paring to go in a few days to the Aſſembly of the 
Athenians to make them participate of the Knoy. 
ledge and Skill you have acquired. And if I ſhould 
meet you at that inſtant and ask you, Alcibiades, 
whatare the Matters about which you are going to 
adviſe the Athenians ? Are they not ſuch things as 
you know better than they ? What would you an. 
{wer me ? 
Alcib. Without doubt I ſhould anſwer. tis about 
ſuch things as I know better than they. 
Socrat. For you would not know how to give 
good Counſel but in Matters that you know ? 


Alcib. How ſhould any one give it in other things? | 


Socrat. And is it not certain, that you know no. 
thing but what you have either learn'd of others, or 
what you have found out your ſelf > 

Alcib. What can one know otherwiſe ? 

Socrat. But have you learnt any thing of others, 
or found out any thing your ſelf ; when you have 
—_ been willing to learn nor ſearch into any 
thing ? 

Aci. Thar cannot be. 

Socrat. Have you ever thought it worth you 
while to endeavour to find out, or learn, what you 
believ'd you already underſtood > 

Alcib. No certainly. 

Socrat. There was a time then, in which you 
thought your ſelf ignorant of what you now know? 
Alcib. That is very true. | 

Socrat. But I pretty well know what are th 

things you have learn'd. If I forget any one of em 
mention it to me. You have learnt, (if my Memo- 
zy don't deceive me) to read and write, to play . 
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the Harp; and to wreſtle : * but as for the Flute 
ou did not value it. This is all you underſtand, 
unleſs you have learn'd ſome other thing that I never 


new of. And yet +1 don't think you have gone 


abroad either Day or Night, but I have been a Wit. 

neſs to the Steps you have taken. LEP 
Alzib. Tis very true, theſe are the only things I 

have learn'd. 1 
Soxcrat. Will you then when the Athenians enter 


into a Deliberation about Writing, to know how 
that vrt ought to be practis d, riſe up to give em your 
advice? | 5 


A4/cib. No ſurely: 
Socrat. Shall it be when they conſult about the 


Different Tunes in Muſick ? 


Alcib. A fine Conſultation indeed! 

Socrat. Nor are the Athenians us'd to deliberate on 
the various Turns us'd in Wreſtling : 

Alcib. No certainly. 1 

Socrat. What is it then you expect they will con- 
ſider, wherein you may give em advice? It muſt 


not be about the manner of building a Houſe neither; 


the meaneſt Brick layer would be able to adviſe em 
how to do that better than you. | 

Alcib. He would fo. | 

Socrat. Nor mult it be about any point of Divina- 
tion, you are not ſo well acquainted with that Bu- 
ſineſs as every Diviner is, let him be ſmall or great, 
handſome or ugly, of high or low Birth. 

Alcib. What does all that fignity ? 

docrat. Nor is it any matter whether he be rich 
or poor, for good Counſel proceeds from knowledg, 
and not from Riches. | __4t 


* He Jook'd upon it as an ignoble Inſtrument, and unworthy of 


| the Application ot a Free- man. But the principal Cauſe of this 


3 was, becauſe ic ſpoil'd the graceful Air of his Coun- 
enance. 55 

I Alciviades was Night and Day beſieg d by a corrupt ſort of 
Men, who made it their conſtant endeavour to ſeduce him, But 
Socrates, like a good Father, kept him always in his ſight, to ſe- 
cure nim from all choſe dangers, well knowing that none but him- 
ſelf was capable of preſerying him from fo great Perils, 
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Alcib. That's eaſily granted. R@_ 
Socrat. And if the Athenians ſhould take into cox i 
ſideration the ways and means of recovering their 
Health; do you think they would not ſend for 
Phyſician to conſult him without giving themſelvegz. 
ny farther trouble? 6 8 
Alcib. No doubt of it. 
Söscrat. When is it then, d'ye think, that you'l| 
riſe up with any Colour of Reaſon to give em god 
Advice ? | = 
Alcib. When they deliberate on their Affairs. 
Socrat. What, when they conſult about the bull 
ding of Ships; to know what ſort of Veſſels they 
ſhould make ? | | | 
Alcib. No, not that neither. 
Socrat. For you never learnt to build Ships; That' 
the reaſon I ſuppoſe you will not ſpeak of that Mat. 
ter; is it not? AUG WET = 
Alcib. To be ſure, I'll ſay nothing on that jar: | 
Socrat. When is it then that their Affairs will be 
ſo deliberated, that you'll put in with a Speech? 
Alcib. When they have before em the buſineſs of 
Peace and War, or any other thing belonging to Go. 
verment. 8 a 
Socrat. You mean, when they conſider with what 
Nations tis proper for em to make War or Peace; 
and when and how it ought to be made ? 
Alcib. You hit it. | | 
S Sorrat, Peace or War ought to be made with thoſe 
Nations with whom 'tis beſt to make either the one 
or the other; and when the beſt Occaſion offers, 
and alſo after the beſt Manner; and as long as it 
continues to be beſt. 
Alcib. True. 3 
Socrat. If the Athenians ſhould conſult with what 
Wreſtlers *tis beſt to take the Lock, and what others 
tis beſt to deal with * at Armes-end without lv 


 * Tis a kind of Wreſtliug Hippocrates ſpeaks of in his x 1th Book 
of Dier, Chap. XI. To wreſtle only with the Arms, without takin 
bald of the body, makes one lean, and draws the Fleſh upward: Fn 
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Of the Nature of Man. 17 5 | | 
| fing in to em, and when and how theſe different : 
con Exerciſes ought to be perform'd, ſhould you give + 5 
heir better advice in theſe Matters than the Maſter of the 3 = 
Tr 2 Wreſtling-ground ? 2 | 
es: 4/cib. No Queſtion but he would give the beft © | | 
Counſel in this eaſe. | b 
| Socrat. Can you tell me what this Wreſtling-Maſ: 
u'll ter would principally regard in giving his Inſtructions, | 
00d with whom, when and how theſe different Exer- 
ciſes ought to be perform'd ? Would he not hay 
[reſpect only to what is beſt ? | 
Dui. A7/cib. Without doubt he would. 
hey Socrat. Then he would order em to be perform'd 
as often as it ſhould be beſt ſo to do; and on ſuch 
{Occaſions as ſhould be moſt proper. | 
ars 4/c:h. Very true. | 
Hat. Socrat. He that Sings ought ſometimes to Joine his 
Voice with the Harp; and ſometimes to dance as he 
ef, Plays and Sings, and in all this he ſnould conduct him- 
| be ſelt by what is beſt. | | 
? Leib. That is moſt certain. 
Sof Socrat. Seeing then there is a Beſt in ſinging, and 
Go- ¶ in play ing on Inſtruments as well as in Wreſtling, how 
will you call this Beſt ? For as for that of Wreſt- 
chat WF ling, all the World calls it the moſt Gymnaſtick. i | 
e; Alcib. I don't underſtand you. | _ | 
Socrat. Endeavour to follow me; for my part 1 5 
Would anſwer that this Beſt, is that which is always = 
oſs MW the Beſt, and is not that which is always the belt, W 
one i that which is moſt according to the Rules of the Art |} il 
ers, it {elf > | e | T W || 
St Alcib. You have reaſon. * , 1 
Socrat. What is this Art or Wreſtling? is it not | 
„the Gymnaſtick Art? "2% 1 
hat WF Alcib. Ves. | - Wi 
es. Socrat. What J have been ſaying, is that that which * 17 
cl is beſt in the Art of Wreſtling, is call'd the moſt G . | 


5 naſtick. | Bs 1 
r 4/5. This is what you have already ſaid. | | 4 | 
| Socrat, And this is Right. - Wi 
ng | 


* 
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'Y Alcib. Very Right. . _. 5 
. 1 Socrat. Come then, do you alſo endeavour to give 
1 | me a right anſwer. How do you call that Art, which vd 
1 3 teaches to Sing, to play on the Harp, and to dance the 
lj | well ? Can't you tell me that ? 1 | ing 
ll | ; _ _ A/cib. No indeed Socrates. 5 to 
|| | Socrat. Try if you can't Hit onꝰt in this way. Hoy 
18 do you call the Goddeſſes, that prefide over this Art for 
| | A cib. You mean the Mules. | - 
| | | Socrat. Very well. Let us ſee then what nam W. 
( | this Art has derived from them. us 
1H | Alcib. O, 'tis Muſick you ſpeak of. An. 
1 8 Socrat. Very fight; and as I told you that which thi! 
1 | was perform d accotding to the Rules of the Art oF + 
4 Wreſtling or of the Gymnaſium is call'd Gymnaſtic : dec 
. tell me allo how you call that which is accordig 8 wa) 
| to the Rules of this other Art. = 
i Alcib. J call it Myfical, and ſay ſuch a thing! fall 
| | | done Mufically. 7 5 . in 
Wo Socrat. Very good. And in the Art of makin 7 
1 War and in thatof making Peace, what is that which | juſt 
1 f is beſt, and how do you call it? Seing as to thoſt S 
1 ] two other Arts you ſay that which is beſt in the ons 1 4 
4 i is that which is moſt Gymnaſtick, and that which | 5: 
if is beſt in the other is that which is moſt Muſical; nlan 
1 try now in like manner to tell me the name of that Nin 
1 which is beſt in the Arts we are now upon. 28 a. 
If | Alcib. Indeed Socrates, I can't tell. RE 
1 ö Socrut. But if any one ſhould hear you diſcour ſhou 
ii ſing, and giving Advice about ſeveral ſorts of Food With 
i | and ſaying that is better than this, both for the Seaſor thin! 
. ; and Quality of it? and ſhould ask you, Alcibiade, . So 
ik 8 what is it that you call better? would it not be a ſhame ble t 
= \ || if you could not an{wer, that you mean by better . 4 
_=Er {har which is mog wholeſome. Yer tis not your i Hora 
i | profeſſion to be a Phyſician. And is it not a yet . Sv 
ll! greater ſhame chat you know not how to give ar all y. 
| | anſwer in things you profeſs to know, and abou ih 4 
[: | which you pretend to give Advice, as underſtanding J 2 
| | | them better than others? Does not this cover you 4 Wa: 
WM with Contuſion? | Alcib. 


r 
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Alcib. I confeſs it does. 
gie Socrat. Apply your Mind to it then; and 44 
your to give me an Account what is the deſign of 
ice that better thing, which we ſeek in the Art of mak: - 3 
ing Peace or ar with thoſe with whom we ought | 
to be either in War or Peace. 
Joy Alib. I know not how to find it out, what Ef: 
\r->| fort ſoever I make. 
| Socrat. What don't you know that when we mike 
m War we complain of ſomething that has been done to 
us by thoſe againſt whom we take up Arms? 
And are you ignorant of rhe Name we give to the 
wick thing of which we complain -of Wi 
te! A/cib. Tknow on ſuch Occaſions we ſay, they kay 
i:þ.| deceived us, they have inſulted us; they have taken a- 
ling 8 Way our Property. | 
| Socrat. Very well, when one of theſe things be. 
IJ fills us, I pray explain to me the different manner 
in which they may happen. 5 
d 4/cib. Vou mean, Socrates that they may befal us 
nich! juſtly or " njuſtly. | 
a0 e Socrat. I do ſo. 
o 4/cib. And that makes an infinite 1 : 
ich! Socrat. Againſt what People then ſhall the Athe- 
; nlans declare War by your Advice? ſhall it be a: 
hu gainſt ſuch * follow the Rules of Juſtice, or ſuch 
48 at unj U {x1 
| Alcib. 4 3 Queſtion, Socrates : if any one | . 
u: ſhould be capable of thinking it needful to makeWar | 1 
dan with thoſe that follow the Rules of * do you | ll 


on think he would dare to own it? 

tes, Socrat. Becauſe, you'll fay,that is not conforma- 

me, ble to the Laws. | 
re. 4/cib. No, doubtleſs, tis neither juft, nor bo | | 
Our norable. | | 


ye Socrat. You'll always then me Tuſtice i in view in | l 
all you Counſels > / W | 
Out Alcib. That is very - | 


ing 15 Socrat. But is not er bel better 1 about which: : 
was Juſt nx now enquiring of, you on the Subject. of 
1 | N ; Peace | f ' 
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Peace or War, viz. to know with whom, when and 
how War and Peace ſhould be made, * always the 
moſt juſt ? WT. 
4 aeg, CD: 
Socrat. How comes this to paſs then, my dear A: 
cibiades, is it that you perceive not that you are 
ignorant of what is Juſt, or is it that I perceive not 
that you have learn d it, and that you have ſecretly 
attended ſome Maſter who has taught you to dif: 
tinguiſh well between what is moſt juſt, and what 
is moſt unjuſt ? Who is this Maſter ; I pray tell 
S / me, that you may put me under his Care, and re- 
17 commend me to him? 
| Alcib. Theſe are your common Ironies, Socrates, 
| Socrat. No, I ſwear it by that God who preſides over 


ö 


_— 
* 


durFriendſhip, and whom would leaſt offend by Per. 
jury. I very ſeriouſly entreat you, if you have a 
Maſter, tell me who he is ? 

| Alcib. And what if I have none, do you think [ 
|| could not otherwiſe know what is juſt and unjuſt? 

| | _ You know it if you have found it out your 
| | ſelf. 

= - Alcib. Do you think I have not found it out? 

1 Socrat. J am perſwaded you have found it if you 


— — 
KJ „ 
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| have ſought for it. | | | wh: 
[ Alcib. D'ye think I have not ſought for it ? 1 
Socrat. You have ſought for it, if you have believ- I ve 

ed your ſelf ignorant of it. - 3 

Allcih. Do you then imagine there was not a time ¶ but 

when 1 was ignorant of it? | and 

Socrat. You ſpeak better than you think, but can 7 


_ you then preciſely aſſign me the Time, when you 5 
believed you did not know what was juſt and un- it v 
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Juft ? Let us ſee, was it the laſt year that you ſought 4 
for the knowledge of this being throughly convinced . 
of your Ignorance in this Matter ?. Or did you then ; 

| think you knew it? Tell the truth, that our Con- WW -: 1 


* [:js not ſufficient to know whas is juſt, we ſhould know + Wh 
what is moſt juſt, and this point is very difficult to be found: this Term 
is not within the reach of little Politicians. A. Le Fevre, . oras1 


verſation 


JU 


Four or five years ago? 
| than a Child, were you ? 


| Child, I am very ſure you thought you knew it. 
| Alcib. How are you ſo ſure of that? 


you were. with your Maſters and elſewhere ; and 
hen you play'd at Dice, or any other play; I 
have very often obſerved you did not heſitate to de: 
| termine what was Juſt, or unjuſt, and to tell the 
| firſt of your Play-fellows that offended you, with a 
great deal of plainneſs and aſſurance, that he was 
E baſe and unfair, and did you a great deal f of In- 
| juſtice. Is not this True ? 


| think when any Injuſtice was done me? 
| ferd you was unjuſt, you might then have ask d 
| what you ſhould have done. „„ „„ 
| Alctb. But I was not at all ignorant of that, for 
I very well knew the Injuſtice that was done me. 


| but a Child you thought you knew what was Juſt 


Socrat. At what time did you find this out? for 
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verſation may not appear vain and trifling.. 

Alcib. The laſt year I believed I knew it. * 
Socrat. And did you not think the ſame, three, 
Socrat. And before that time you were no more 


P/ wo i \ 
Socrat. And at that time when you were but a 4 


- 


Socrat. Becauſe during your Child hood, when 


Alcib. What »hould I have done then do you 


Socrat. If you were ignorant that what v as of. 


— 


Socrat. By this you ſee then, that when you were 


/ 4 <;. 
Alcib. I thought I knew it; and ſo I really did. 


it was not when you thought you knew it. 

Alc; . DM 

Socrat. At what time then do you think you were 
* See what Alcib iades did one day as he was play ing at Dice, 
33 riß reported by Plutarch in the beginning of his Life. 
+ When Children trick d one another in their play, the ordinary, 
Term they us'd ar, Athens was. ue; . you. do me. Injuſtice, 
oras we ſay Tos do me wrong. There is a.yery expreſs Inſtance of it, 


* 


in Anfophanes his Clouds. M. Le Fer. 1 
N 5 ISnorant 
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you'll not be able to find that time. ach 
Alcib. Indeed Socrates I can't give you an Ac. 

count of it. | 938 | 
Socrat. Then you have not found out of your 

ſelf the knowledge of what is Juſt and Unjuſt ? 
Alcib. So it leems, Socrates. N 
Socrat. You juſt now acknowledged that you had 

not learned it of others neither : and if you have nei. 


| Hf of it ? Conſider, reckon. I am much affraid 


how came you to know it ? whence had it you ? 

Alcib. Bur perhaps I miſtook my ſelf, and did not 
anſwer you well, when told you I had found it out 
my ſelf. 4 

Socrat. How did you learn it then ? 

Alcib. ] learn'd it as others did. 


For 3t muſt Socrat. Then we are to begin again, tell me of 


Je enqui'® whom you learr'd it. 


whom others Alcib. J learn'd it of the People. 
leam d it, Socrat. Now you quote a bad Maſter. 


' end that Hlcib. What is not the People capable of teaching 


goes ad 
Infinitum. 


it ? | 
S-crat. So far from that, that they are not capa- 
ble of teaching one to judge right * of a Game at Ta- 
bles ; and that is much leſs important and leſs difh- 
cult, than to underſtand Juſtice ; don't you think fo 
as well as I ? | 

Alcib. Yes without doubt. 

Socrat. And if they know not how. to teach you 
things of little or no conſequence, how ſhould they 
teach you things of this Importance and Solidity ? 

Aleib. J am of your mind; yet the people are ca. 
pable of teaching a great many things much more ſo- 
lid, than any thing that belongs to this Play. 

So:7at. What are thoſe ? 

Alcib. Our Language for Inſtance ; I learn'd that 


* This play was neither our Draughis nor Cheſs 5 but a more 
Philoſophical Game, for it taught the motions of the Heavens, the 
courſe of the Sun, that of the Moon, the Eclipſes, Cc. Plato ſajs 
ih his Pbedras, it was invented by the Egyptians. 
| only 


ther found it out your ſelf, nor learn d it of others, 


id 


of 
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only of the People; I can't name you any one ſingle 
Maſter I had for it; I am altogether oblig'd to the 
peoplefor it, whom yet you account ſo bad a Maſter. 

Socrat. This is a very different caſe. * In this the 


people is a very Excellent Maſter ;and we have always 


Reaſon to apply our ſelves to em on this Account. 
Alcib. Why ? 911 F 57 ave 
Socrat. Becauſe they have every thing that the beſt 

Maſters ought to have. Ef: wr of 
Alcib. hy, what have they e N R. 
Socrat. Ought not they that would teach others 

any thing, firſt to know it well themſelves? = 
Alcib. Who doubts it? 2 A M% 

Socrat. Ought not they who know any thing well 
to agree about what they know, and never diſpute 
about it; for if they ſhould diſpute about it, would 
you believe em to be well inſtructed in it? and could 


they be able to teach it to others ? 


Alcib. By no means. on 
Socrat. Do you ſee the people diſagree about what 


| a Stone and a Stick is? Ask all our Citizens that queſ- 
tion, they'll anſwer you alike, and when they go a- 


bout to take up a Stone or a Stick, they'll all run. 
to the ſame thing, and ſo of the reſt. For J under- 


ſtand this is what you mean by knowing the Lan- 


guage ; all our Citizens conſtantly agree about this 


both with one another, and with themſelves. Of 
all our Greek Cities there is not one that diſputes 
about the Signification and uſe of Words. So that 


the People are very good to teach us the Tongue; 

and we can't do better than to learn of em, but if 

inſtead of deſiring to learn what a Horſe is, we would 

know what a good Horſe is; would the People, do 

you think, be capable of informing us.? 
Alcib. No certainly. 


Socrat. For one certain ſign that they don't know 
* This was true at Athens efpeaially, where all the Citizens = 


ing perfectly well, and chere being no different uſe of Words, as 


now adays among us, the people was an Excellent Mater for the. 
ground of the Language, Therefore A iſtopbants ſays,the firſt Comer 
Was. Child's Maſter. . 
N 3 BY | in 


T” 


j 
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_ + AJcib. What a folly muſt that be 


Fevure, PI „ * z 
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it, and that they know not how to teach it, is that 
they can't agree about it among themſelves. In like 
manner if we defire to know, not what a Man is, 
but what a ſound or unſound Man is; would the 
People be in a Condition to teach us this ? 
 Alcth. Still leſs than the other. 


Focrat. And when you ſhould ſee em agree ſo lit. 
tle among themſelves; would you not judge em to 


be very bad Inſtructors? 
Alcib. Without any difficulty. 


Socrat. And do you think the People agree better 


" themſelves or others about what isjuſt andunjuſt? 


Alcib. No indeed Socrates. 


Socrat. Nou believe then they agree leaſt of all 

about that? E Fon 85 

Aleib. Liam thoroughly convinc'd of it. 
Socrat. Have you ever ſeen or read that to main. 


tain that a thing is ſound or unſound, Men have ta 


ken up Arms againſt each other, and knock d one ano. 
ther o'th* head? | | 15 


Socrat. Well, if you have not ſeen it, at leaſt you 
have read that this has happen'd to maintain that 
a thing is Juſt orUnjuſt. For you have read Homer's 
Odyſsee and Iliade. Alcib. Yes Certainly. 


The eanſe of Socrat. Is not the difference Men have always 

Dy 7% had about Juſtice and Injuſtice, the foundation of 
4 5 

all other | 

Wars is tg- Cauſed ſo many Battles and Slaughters between the 

norance and Gireeks and Trojans ? was it not this that made 


tiert. Ulyſses undergo jo many Dangers and ſo much Toil, 


thoſe Poems? Was it not this difference that 


and that ruin'd Pene/ope's Lovers? 

Alcib. You ſay right. | | 
Socrat. Was it not this ſame difference that de- 

ſtroy'd ſo many Athenians, Lacedemonians, and Beo- 


tians at the famous + Battel of Tanagra, and after 


* This great Battle was fought the laſt year of the LXXX ohn. 


piadt. The Athenian Captain, who gain'd: it, was nam d Myr- 
ndes. Socrates was then 12 years of Age, or therabout. I. Le 


— 


that 


. "of 
84 


miſtake, been confpunded with that of Cheronea. M. Le Ferre. 
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ther was kill'd © 
Alcib. Who can deny this ? ; 


Socrat. Shall we then dare to ſay the people knows 


a thing well, about which they diſpute with ſo much 
Animoſity, that they are carried to the moſt fatal 
Extremities ? 1 
Alcib. No certainly. 3 
Scrat. Very good! And yet are not theſe the Maſ- 
ters you cite, when at the {ame time you acknowledge 
their Ignotance? 5 1 
Alcib. J confeſs it. . 
Socrat. What Probability then is there that you 


| ſhould know what is Juſt and Unjuſt, about which 
you appear ſo uncertain and fluctuating; and which 


you confeſs you have neither learn'd of others, nor 
found out your ſelf ? YO 
Alcib. According to what you ſay there is no Pro- 
bability of it at all. 5 
Socrat. How] according to what I ſay? You ſpeak 


| not right, Alcibiades, {ay rather tis according 
to what you ſay your ſelf. TG 


* 


Alcib. How! is it not you that ſay, I know nothing 


at all of what belongs to Juſtice and Injuſtice ? | 


Socrat. No, indeed. tis not I. 
Alcib. Who then? Is it 1 
Socrat. Ves, tis your ſelf. 
Alcib. How 1o ? | 


with me. If I ſhould ask you which is the grea- 
teſt Number, one, or two ; you would immediatly 


anſwer two; and if T ſhould again ask you how much 


oreater this Number is than the other ; you would 
likewiſe anſwer, that tis greater by one. 
Alcib. Very true. 


* This Battle of Coronta was fought the ſecond year of the 


IXXXIII Olymp. Here the brave Dinides was kill'd; after 
which the Athenians were driven out of Beotia. Socrates was 
then 22 years of Age. This Battle of Coronea has often through. 


Socrat. 


N 4 


Socrat. PII tell you how ſo; and you will agree | 
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that again at the * Battle of Coronea where your Fa. 
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t*®  FSocrat. Which of us two would it be then that 
would ſay two is more than one; would it be > 
Alcib. No, *twould be I. | 
S Socrat. For it was I that ask'd, and you that an. 
ſwer d. Is it not the ſame thing in the preſent Quef. 
tion? Alcib. That's certain. WE. 
Socrat If I ſhould ask you what Letters compoſ; 
Socrates hisName.and you ſhould tell *em me one af. 
ter another, which of us two would tell them 
Alcib. 1 ſhould do it without doubt. | 
Socrat. For in a Diſcourſe which is ſpent in Queſ. 
tions and Anſwers ; he that asks never affirms, but 
This proves always he that anſwers. *Tis I that have ask'd you, 
g&e-Uſeful-: and *tis you that have anſwerd, tis you therefore 
jk - of that have affirm'd the things you have ſaid. | 
Hewes. Alcib. This muſt be granted. 
SGrsͤscrat. *Tis your ſelf that have ſaid that the fine 
Alcibiades the Son of Cinias, not knowing what is 
Juſt and Unjuſt, and yet thinking he knows it very 
well, is going to the Aſſembly of the Athenians to 


give them his Advice about ſuch things as he knows 


nothing of; Is it not ſo ? 
Alcib. Tis even ſo. | 
Socrat. One may then apply to you, Alcibiades, 
i the that ſaying of Euripides. *Tjs thy ſelf that has ns 
Tragedy of ned it. For it is not I that have ſpoken it, but your 
Hippoly-' ſelf; and you are to blame to charge it on me. 
Socrat. Believe me,  Alcibiades, tis a wild Enter. 
prize to have a mind to go teach the Athenians that 
which you do not know your ſelf, and about which 
you have negletted to inform your ſelf. 
Allcib. 1 fancy, Socrates, the Athenians, and all 
the reſt of the Greeks very rarely examine in their 
Counſel, what is moſt Juſt or Unjuſt ; for they are 
ſatisfied that is very evident. And therefore- with: 
out amuſing themſelves with this vain: Enquiry 
they only conſider what is moſt advantageous: and 


things; fince there have always been people in the 
2 7 IP 0 a 9855 "4; . 3 | 
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uſeful; and Utility and 85 are very different | 


OW 5 World: 
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World that have found themſelves very proſperous 
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in the Commiſſion of great Injuſtice; and orhers who 


have ſucceeded very ill, in the exerciſe C aſtice. 
Socrat. What do you * think then that, if what 


is Uſeful and what is Juſt are very different, as you 


ARS & 1 


ſay they are, you know what is uſcful to Men, and 
| why it is 102 : 


Alcib. What ſhould hinder me, Socrates , Unleſs 


you would ask me of whom I learn'd this too; or 


| how I found it out my {elf ? 


Socrat. Is your proceeding juſt, Alcibiades, ſup- 


| poſing what you ſay is not right, as that may very 
] well be; and that tis very eaſy to refute you by the 


ſame Reaſons which I have already employ'd ? You 


| would have new Proofs, and freſh Demonſtrations, 


and treat the former as old Clothes, which you are 


not willing to wear any longer. You are ſtill for 
having ſomething entirely new; but for my part, 
without following you in your Stragglings and Eſ- 
capes, I ſhall ask you, as I have already done, whence 
you came to know what Urility is; and who was 
your Inſtructor: In a word I ask you all J have ask d 
you before. *Tis very certain you'll anſwer me too 
after the ſame manner you have done, and that you'll 
not be able to ſhew me either that you have learn'd 


of others, to know what is uſeful, or that you have 
found it out your ſelf. But becauſe you are very 
nice, and don't love to hear the ſame thing twice, 
am willing to drop this Queſtion whether you 
bew what is uſeful to the Athenians or no. But 
if what is juſt and what, is uſeful are one and the 
fame thing; or if they are very different as you ſay, 
why have you not prov'd it to me? Prove it me, 
either by interrogating me as I have dealt with you 
or in making me a fo 
the Matter in a clear Light. 

* If what is uſeful, and what is juſt, were different things, yet 
it one knew: what is Uſeful, one in ght alſo know what is Juſt ; 
For we know Contraries by their Contraries. But they are not 


(ifferent, and Socrares is ing to prove it. Alcibiades knows no 


more what is uſeful tian; hat is Juſt. 


tc; * * 


e Diſcourſe which may ſet | 


8 Alcib. 
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The Firſt Alcibiades; or, 


Alcib. But, Socrates I know not whether I am g 


pable of ſpeaking before you. PF 
Socrat. My dear Alcibiades, imagine me to be the 


Aſſembly, ſuppoſe me to be the People: When voy Mi 


areamong them, muſt you not endeavour to per! :de 
every one of 'em ? | | 

Alcib. Yes. 

Socrat. And when a Man knows a thing wel! i; 
it not equal to him to demonſtrate to this and ut 
Perſon one after another; or to prove it to diver 
- Perſons all at once; as one that teaches reading d 
Arithmetick can equally inſtruct one or more Scholar 
together ? 1855 

Alcib. That's certain. 

Socrat. And conſequently of whatſoever you ate 
capable of perſuading many you may very eaſily 
* one ſingle Perſon, But of what can 4 

an perſuade others, is it not of that which he 
knows himſelf? 

Alcib. Without doubt. 

Socrat. What other difference is there between an 
. Orator that ſpeaks to a multitude of People, and a 
Man that diſcourſes with his Friend in familiar Con. 
verſation, but that the former perſuades a great Num. 
ber of People at once, and the latter perſuades but 
one? 3 
Alcib. Tis likely there may be no other difference. 
Socrat. Come then; Since he who is capable of pro- 
ving what he knows to many, is by a much ſtrong- 
er Reaſon capable of proving it to one ſingle 7 
ſon; diſplay here all your Eloquence to me, and en. 
deavour to ſhew me that what is Juſt is not always 
_ uſeful. FUN 4 | 11 
Alcib. You are very urgent, Socrates. | 
Socrat. I am ſc urgent, that III preſently prove to 
you the contrary of that which you refuſe to, prove 
to me. 5 | | Po | 
Alcib. Do fo. 

Socrat. Only anſwer me. 

Alcib. Ha! Nothing hut Queſtions; let me intreat 
you to ſpeak your ſelf alone. Socral. 


=. 


9.  Alcib. Yes with all my heart. 
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Socrat. What are you not willing to be convinc'd ? ,, .,. * 
8 is affraid 
Socrat. When you your ſelf ſhall grant, and af: 8 + 


arm to me that whatl advance is true, will you not A | 
Ic 


ſotws this 


Alcib. J think 1 ſhall. * 
Socrat, Anſwer me then: And if you your ſelf beſt method 
don't Tay that what is juſt is always uſeful, never to convince | 
believe any Man living that ſhall tell you ſo. — rue. 
Alcib. Agreed, I am ready to anſwer you, for I 
ſhall receive no damage by it. 
Socrat. You are a Prophet, Alcibiades; but tell 
me; do you think there are ſome juſt things which 


are uſeful, and others which are not fo ? 5 


Alcib. Yes certainly. | 5 ö 

Socrat. Do you think too that ſome of them are | 
comely and honorable, and others the quite contrary > 
_ Ab. How do you lay? | 

Socrat. 1 ask you for inſtance, if a Man who does 
an Action that is ſhameful, does an Action that is juſt > 
- Alcib. Jam very far from ſuch a thought. 

Socrat. | You, believe then that whatſoever is juſt 
is come. | 

Alcib. Jam entirely convinc'd of that. 

Socrat. But is every thing that is comely and hono- 
table good? or do you think there are ſome comely 
and honorable things that are Good, and others 
that are Evil? mg 5 

Alcib. For my part, Socrates I think there are ſome 
honorable things that are Evil. | 
Socrat. And by conſequence that there are ſome 


ſhameful things that are Good ? 
e i 54.5 A 

Socrat. See if I underſtand you well. It has often 
happen d in Battles, that one Man in attempting to 
ſuceour his Friend, or Relation, has receiv'd a great 
many Wounds, or has been kill'd; and another, by 
abandoning his Relation, or Friend, has ſav'd his 
Life: Is not this your meaning? 5 
Alcib. Tis the very thing I would ſay. 


Socrat. - 


138 The Firſt Alcibiades ; or, 
| Socrat. The ſuccour a Man gives to his Friend] S 


a comely and honourable thing, in that he ende: eſt « 
vours to ſave one whom he is oblig d to fave, an! / 


is not this what we call Valour. 6. 
Alcib. Yes. ; 75 {elf 
Socrat. And this very Succour is an evil thing 4 

that it is the cauſe of a Man's receiving Wound MW 5. 

or of being kill'd ? l Dea 
Alcib. Ves, without doubt. 4 
Socrat. * But is not Valour one thing, and Desi 5, 

another ? wilh 
 Alcib. Ves certainly. | very 
Socrat. This Succour then which a Man give 4 

his Friend, is not at the ſame time an hono : 5, 

and an evil thing in the ſame reſpect. | the s 
Alcib. So I think. | ' ; col 
Socrat. But obſerve, if that which renders tibi with 

Action comely, is not that which alſo renders i ¶ Valo 

good: for you have your ſelf acknowledg'd that i 4 

reſpect of Valour this Action was comely. Let u So 
now examine whether Valour is a Good or an E 
And I'll ſhew you the way to make this Examen «Wis W. 
right. Do you defire for your ſelf Goods or Evils! A. 
Alcib. Goods without doubt. Se 
Socrat. And the greateſt ? | to cal 
Alcib. Yes, you may be ſure on't. we OL 
Socrat. And would you not ſuffer any one to ds {Wand E 
ptive you of em? | Ale 
Alcib. Why ſhould I ſuffer that > Soc, 


Socrat. What do you think of Valour ? at what Wand ſh 
rate do you value it? is there any good in tie A 
World for which you would be depriv'd of it? $ocs 

Alcih, No, not Life it ſelf. What to be 2 Man g 

Cowardꝰ I would a thouſand times rather chooſe to and at 
* Socrates means, that Valour and Death being two very dif i Ale 
rent things, tis ridiculous to judg of one by the other: But ca BF Soc⸗ 
of em ought to be'examin'd by it felf. The former of theſe i 
the thing under debate, and not the latter. This is extream!y 1 WF * Th 
genious; and Alciades did not expect ſuch a. very quick ke = of 
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| Alcib. Who doubts it? 4 

former, and by no means 
with for the latter; is it not becauſe you find thoſe 
very good, and theſe Very evil? 
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Scrat. Then Cowardile ſeems to you the great- 
eſt of all Evils? 

Alc ih. Yes: | f ̃ bo 

So:yat. And more to be feat'd than Death it 
{elf ? | | 

Alcib. Moſt certainly. TY 

Socrat. Are not Life and Valour the Contraries to 


Death and Cowardile ? 


Scrat. You defire the 


Alcib. Yes doubtleſs. h 
Socrat. You have your ſelf acknowledg'd, that 


the Succour a Man gives to his Friend in Battle is 
a comely and honourable Action; if it be confiderd 
with reſpe& to the good that is in it, which is 


Valour. 
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Alcib. I have acknowledge d it. . 


| Socrat. And that 'tis an evil Action, when con 


fiderd with reſpect to the Evil that attends it, that 
is Wounds and Death. i. 


| Alcth. J confeſs it. 


Socrat. * Then it hence follows, that we ought 


to call each Action according to what it produces 
we ought to call it Good, if Good ſprings from. it ; 


and Evil, if Evil ariſe out of it? 
Alcib. So it ſeems to me. 


Secrat, Is not an Action comely in that it is Good, 


and ſhameful in that it is Evil ? 

Alcib. That's beyond Contradiction. 

Socrat. When you ſay then that the Succour a 
Man gives his Friend in a Battle is a comely Action, 
and at the ſame time an evil Action, tis as it yo 
ſhould ſay, *tis Evil tho it be Good. 

Alcib, Indeed I think what you ſay is true. 

Socrat. Then there is nothing comely and honour- 


* This Maxim is falſe in Alcibiades his ſenſe, bur very true in 


that of Socrates.: for nothing can ever ſpring from a good Action 
un Good, a5 nothing but Eyil cao ſpring from an evil one. 


able 


1 1 
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+ — frut of Can they be happy, unleſs it be by the Poſſeſſion of 
good Ati Good? Is not this Poſſeſſion of Good the fruit of 
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A Queſtions. . 


The Firſt Alcibiades; or, 


able which is Evil ſo far as it is comely and honoy:. 
able; nor is any thing which is ſhameful good, ſo 


far as it is ſhameful: 
Alcib. So I think: 


i 


Socrat. Let us ſeek for another Proof of this 


Truth. Are not all that do good Actions happy? 


good Life? And conſequently is not Happineſs ne. 

ceſſarily for them that do good Actions? 
Alcib. Who can deny it? 
Socrat. * Then Happineſs is a comely and honors. 


what is good are never two different things, as we 


+ ble thing. Hence it follows that what is comely and 


uſt now agreed, and that whatſoever we take to 
e comely, we ſhall al ſo take to be good; if we 
look narrowly into it. 5 
Alcib. This is abſolutely neceſſary. ©. 
Socrat. What do you ſay then, is that which is 
good uſeful, or not? | 
Alcib. Yes, it is uſeful. | 
Socrat. Do you remember what we ſaid when we 
ſpoke of Juſtice, and about what we agreed? 
Alcib. I think we agreed that all Men that do juſt 
Actions, muſt needs do what is comely and honorable: 
Socrat. Then that which is comely is good? 
Alcib. Yes. 
Socrat. Then that which is good is uſeful ? 
Alcib. That's certain. | 
Socrat: And - conſequently whatſoever is juſt is 
uſeful? , . A/cih. So it ſeems. 
Socrat. Take good Notice that *tis your ſelf who 
affirm theſe Truths; for ] for my part, only ask 
Alcib. I acknowledge it. 


Socrat. If any one then thinking he well under. 
ſtood the Nature of Juſtice ſhoutd go into the Aſſem. 
bly of the Athenians, or Parthians if you pleaſe, (to 
lay the Scene more remote) and ſhould- tell *em he 


* And conſequently Happineſs can't be the fruit of an ill Life 
| det. 


2nd of ill Adtion:, 


Of the Nature of Man. 
certainly knows that juſt Actions are ſometimes E- 
il; would not you laugh at him, who have juſt 
now granted and acknowledg'd that Juſtice and U- 
tility are one and the lame thing? 

Alcth. J Tolemnly proteſt to you Socrates, that 
| know not what I ſay, nor where I am; for theſe 
things appear to me {ometimes one way and ſome- 
times another, according as you interrogate me. 

Socrat. Don't you know the Cauſe of this diſorder ? 

Alcib. No, I know nothing at all of it. 

Socrat. And if any one ſhould ask you if you have 
three Eyes or four Hands, do you think you ſhould 
anſwer ſometimes after one manner and ſometimes 
after another? or would you not anſwer him always 
after the ſame manner? 0 


Socrot. And is not this becauſe you know very well 
you have but two Eyes and two Hands? 
Alcib. J think ſo. 
| CSocrat. Since then you anſwer ſo differently whe- 
oe ther you will or no about the ſame thing, tis a cer- 
ö e that you are ignorant of it. 
leib. So one would think. 


is 


E. 
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Alcib. Tho I begin to be diffident of my ſelf, 
yet think I ſhould always anſwer the ſame thing. 


Sorrat. You confeſs then that your thoughts are un- Uncertainty 
certain and fluctuating about what is juſt and unjuſt ; aways 


| honorable or diſhonorable, good or evil, uſeful or comes from 


| the contrary. And is it not evident from hence that 
| this uncertainty {ſprings only from your ignorance-? 
Alcib. Tis evident. | | 

Socrat. Then *tis a certain Maxim that the Mind 


it does not know ? = 
Alcib. It cannot be otherwiſe. | 
Scrat But do you know how to mount up to 
C 


„ 


all the Errors of Mankind; he goes about to prove to him, that 
Men ought not to be accus'd ef Ignorance in general, for if one 
kid of it is Evil, there is another kind Good, and this he main-- 
| tains very ſolidly. 6 | 8 

Alcib; 


* 


1 


is always fluctuating and uncertain about every thing 


Tenorances 


* After he had ſhown Alcibiades, chat kenorance is the cauſe of 
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22 Ne Faſt Alcibiades; or; 


leib. No, I nrotelt, | 1 
Socrat. Are you in any doubt, or does your Mind it. 1 
fluctuate about this? 55 
Alcib. Not in the leaſt. om 
Socrat. Do you know the reaſon of this, or woullſ to 0 
you have me tell it you ? how 
 Alcib. Tell it me. A 


Socrat. *Tis becauſe as you don't know how tf 5; 
mount up to Heaven; ſo you don't think you knoy . is 
it neither. — 

Alcib. Hovv is that? 7 

Socrat. Let You and I examine this. When yo 
are ignorant of a thing, and you know you are iz 
norant of it, are you uncertain and fluctuating abou 
this? For Example, about the Art of Cookery i 
Don't you know you are ignorant of it? Do you they 
amuſe your ſelf in reaſoning about the manner of | s 
dreſſing Meat, and ſpeak ſometimes one way, an is fh. 

| ſometimes another, don't you rather ſuffer the Cock | 

to take his own way? _ = 

Alcib. Yes certainly. 1 x 

Socrat. And if you were on board a Ship, would! 
you concern your ſelf to give advice to turn the Henn 
to the right, or left; and when you don't underſtand | 
the Art of Navigation, would you ſpeak about it 
ſometimes after one faſhion, and ſometimes after 
notherꝰ Would you not rather be quiet, and lene 
the Pilot to ſteer? —_ 

Alcib. To be ſure I ſhould leave that to him. | 

Socrat. Then you are never fluctuating and uncer We 
tain about things you don't know, provided you 


know that you don't know 'em ? 
„ en NR 
Socrat. By this then you very well diſcern that 
＋ all the faults we commit proceed only from this 
ſort of ignorance, which makes us think we know 
that of which we are indeed ig orant: 8 
Alcih, How do uu „ 
. Socrat. I ſay that which induces us to attempt % length 
thing is the thought we have that we know how 0 Peet 

= os 
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do it; for when we are co6nvinc'd that we don't know 


Mind it, we leave it to others. Alcib. That is certain. 
Socrat. Thus they who are under this laſt ſort of 


vould to others the care of ſuch things as they know not 
how to do themſelves. 
Alcib. That's true. 
w i Socrar. Who are they then that commit faults ? 
non Tis not they that know things? 
Alcib. No certainly. 

| Socrat, Seing tis either they that know things, 
ay nor they who while they are ignorant of em, know 
re ig that they are ignorant; it neceſſarily follows that 


/ 


bout tis they who while they are ignorant of em, yet / 


ery {think they know *em : can it be any others? 


then Ai“. No tis only they. 
r of Socrat. Well then chis muſt be the ignorance which 
and is ſhame ful and the Cauſe of all Evils. 


Alcib. True. . | 

= Socrat. And when this Ignorance happens to be a- 
bout things of very great — is it not ve- 
iy pernicious, and very ſhameful ? 


| 


LOOK 3 


ould 
Jen 4/ctb. It cannot be denied. 


tant Socrut. But can you name me any thing that is / 
ut it ot greater conſequence, than what is Juſt, what is : 


er + honorable, what is good, and what is uſeful ? 
ene Alcib. No certainly. = 
= Socrat. Is it not about theſe things that you your 


not only that you are ignorant of theſe things that 
are ſo great and important; but alſo that while you 
are ignorant of em, you think you know em? 
gg 4/cb. 1 am affraid this is but too true. 

tho Socrar. Oh Alcibiades! In what a deplorable con. 
Edition then are you! * I dare not menrion it, yet 
1 * does not mention ir immediately. Alcibiades is not yet 
J . a condition to bear the horrour of it: But he'll mention it ar 
gh, when he has diſpos'd and prepar'd the young Man to re- 
Pelye this Thunder-clap, ? | 


O ſeeing 


ignorance never commit any fault, becauſe they leave 


ſelf ſay you are fluctuating and uncertain ? Is not 
this Uncertainty a ſure ſigu, as we have ſaid already, 
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The Firſt Alcibiades ; or, 
ſezing we are alone tis neceſſary I ſhould tell it you. 
My dear Alcibiades you are under a very ſhameful 
kind of Ignorance, as appears by your Words, and 
your own Teſtimony againſt your ſelf. And this is 
the Reaſon you throw your ſelf with ſo much pre. 
cipitancy into the Government; before you are in. 
ſtructed in what belongs to it. But you are no: the 


only Perſon who has fallen under this Unhappineſ, 


tis common to you with the greateſt part of thoſe 
who have intermedled with the Affairs of the Com. 
monwealth. I can except but a ſmall Number. 
Nay it may be your Tutor Pericles is the only Per. 
ſon that is to be exempted. 

Alcib. And, Socrates, tis Iikewiſe ſaid, he did not 
become 1o accompliſhed of himſelf; but that he had 
a great deal of Converſation with many great Men, 


ſuch as Pyr Hhoclides, and Arnaxagoras ; and to this 


very day, as old as he is, he {peads whole days with 
* Damon, to inform himſelf ſtill more and more. 

Socrat. + Did you ever ſee any one, who perfedly 
knew a thing, and yet could not teach it another 
Your Reading-Maſter taught you what he knew; 
and taught it whom he pleas'd. And you that have 
learn'd it of him might teach it another, The ſame 
may be ſaid of a Muſick Maſter, and of a Maſter 
ies. 

Alcib. This is certain. | 

Sgerat. For the beſt ſign that one knows a thing 

zell is ro be in a condition to teach it others. 

Alcih. Sol think. 

+ This is he of whom Plutarch ſpeaks in the Life of Pericles; 
under the {p2cious Veil of Muſick he hid his Profeſſion, which 
was to teach Politicxs. The People perceived this, and banifh'd 
him with the Sentence of the Oftraciim. | 

+ Upon what Alcibiades had juſt ſaid, that Pericles had render'd 
himſelf accompliſhed by the Converſation of Philoſophers and 
Sophiſts, Socrates would intimate to him, that this Converſation 


was very uſeleſs for the acquiring of Vertue, in which true Ac- 
compliſpment conſiſts. And twis he ingeniouſly proves by the 


Example of Pericles himſelf, who had not been able to teach his 


own Children any thing; a ſure ſign that he had learn'd no great 
Warter of his Sophiſts, 


You, 
etul 

and 
US is 
pre. 
E in. 
the 
els : 
10ſe 
om. 
ber. 


Per. 


he | 
his 


| do with your ſelf, A/cibrades ? will you continue as | 
| you are, or will you at laſt take ſome care of your 
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gocrat. But can you name me any one whom Pe- 
ricles has accompliſhed ? Let's begin with his own, 
Children. 

Alcib. What does this prove, Socrates, if Peri. 
cles his Children were Block-heads ? 5 
Sbcrat. And your Brother Cinias ? | 
Alcib. A fine Proof indeed ! you talk to me of 


4 Fool. 


Socrat. If Clinias is a Fool, and the Children of 


| Pericles were Block heads; how came it to paſs that 
Pericles neglected ſuch good natural Parts as yours, 
and taught you nothing ? | 


Alcib. I am the only cauſe of it my ſelf, in not 


| attending at all ro what he ſaid to me. 


Socrat. But among all the Athenians and Stran- 
gers, whether Freemen or Slaves, can you name me 


| one whom the Converſation of Pericles has render d 
more accompliſh'd, as III name you a Pythodor is, 
the Son of IJſolochus, and a Callias, the Son of Cal. 
| lades, who became very great Men in Zeno's 
School, at the Expence of a hundred Minas. About 2001, 


Alcib. I can't name you one. A 
Socrat. That's very well; but what will you / 


ſelf. 
Alcib. Tis a general Affair, Socrates, and con- 


; cerns me no more than others. For I underſtand all 
| you ſay, and agree witk you. Yes, all that concern 
| themſelves with the Affairs of the Republick, area 


Company of ignorant People, excepting a very 


l {mall number. 


Secrat, And what then? — | ; 
Alcib. If they were Men of great Accompliſh- 77s Serti- 


1 a ent 5 
ments, it would be neceſſary for one that ſhould ibis of 12 
pretend to equal, or ſurpaſs em, to learn, and ex- that which 
| RR 7 
T Socrates is not willing now to puſh on this Queſtion which he day ruins | 
| has ſtarted, whether Vertue may be caught. The Queſtion is too oſt young 


general, and he'll treat of ir elſewhere ; here he keeps cloſe to his Mex. 
Subject, which is ro co ound the Pride of Alcibiades. 
Q 2 erci ſe 
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The Firſt Alcibiades; or, 
erciſe himſelf, and after that to enter the Liſts a8 
Wreſtlers do ; but ſeeing they don't fail to inter: 
meddle with Government, tho endu'd with very 
indifferent and common Qualities ; what need jc 
there for a Man to give himſelf ſo much trouble 
in Learning and Exerciſe ? I am well affurd that 


with the Aſſiſtance of Nature alone, I ſhall excel 


*em all. 


Socrat. Ah my dear Alcibiades, what have you 4 


now ſaid ? what Sentiment is this ſo unworthy of 


An ad mira- 
ble Leſſon, 


wich So- 


crates gives 
Alclbiades 


that noble Air, and all the other Advantages, which 
you poſlels ! - 

Alcth, What do you mean, Socrates, when you 
ſpeak thus? 


Secrat. Alas! J am inconſolable, both on your Ac. 


count, and my own, I have ſo great an Affection for 
you, if. | 
Alcib. If what? 
Socrat. If you think you have only ſuch kind of 
People to conteſt with, and to ſurpaſs. 
Alcib. Whom then would you have me ſtrive to 
ſurpaſs? 1 y 
Socrat. Again! Is this a Queſtion becoming 1 
Man of a great Spirit? | | 
Alcih. What do you mean? Are not thoſe the 
only Perſons I have to deal with? | 
Secrat. If you were to guide a Man of War, 
which was to fight in a little time; would you be 
content if you were more expert in Navigation, than 
all the Sailers you had on board you? Would you 
not rather propoſe to your ſelf to acquire all neceſ 
ſary Qualities, and to ſurpaſs all the greateſt Pilots 
on the Enemy's fide, without meaſuring your ſelf as 
you do now with thoſe of your own Party, above 
whom you ſhould endeavour to raiſe your {elf to 
that Degree, that they ſhould not have ſo much as 
a thought of diſputing any advantage with you, but 
finding themſelves abſolutely inferior to you, ſhould 
only think of fighting under your Command? Thele 
are the Sentiments that ſhould animate you, if you 
defignd 
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defign'd to do any thing great, and worthy, both of 
your ſelf, and your Country. 1 

Alcib. Why this is all I deſign. 

Socrat. This mult needs be a glorious thing in-. 
deed Alcibiades, to be a braver Man than our Sol- 
diers ! Ought you not rather conſtantly to ſet. the | 


Generals of our Enemies before your Eyes, that you 
may excel them in Capacity, and greatneſs of 
Courage? and ſhould you not ſtudy and labour to 
this End ; always endeavouring to equal the great- 
eſt Perſons ? : | 
Alc. Who then are theſe great Generals, Socrates? 
| Socrat. Don't you know our City is almoſt conti- 
| nually in War, either with the Lacedemonians, or 71, Ring of 
with the Great King ? Peet. * - | 
Al:ib. J know it. 
\ 


| Socrat. If then you think to put ypur ſelf at the 
| head of the Athenians, you mult alſo prepare your 
# {elf to receive the Attacks of the + Kings of Lacede- For there 
Y mona, and of the King of Per/ta. 25 were two 
Alcib. You may be in the right. 4t a tine. 
| Socrat. No, Alas! No my dear A/crbrades. * You 
have only to think of excelling a Midias, who is 10 
| accompliſh'd a Man for feeding of Quailes , and o- 
thers of the ſame Rank, that ſeek to intrude them- 
ſelves into the Government, who by their Stupidi- 
ty and Ignorance ſhew (as our good Women would 
| ſay) that they have not yet quitted the Slave, but 
retain him ſtill under their long Hair; and who with 
their barbarous Language are come rather to corrupt 
| the City by their ſervile Flatteries, than to govern 
it. Theſe are the People you mult ſet before you 
without thinking of your ſelf; that when you are 


Plutarch is of uſe to make us underſtand the bitter Satyr, that 
is hid under theſe Words, for he informs us that Alcibiades ap- 
plied himſelf to feed Quailes, like this Midias, witneſs that 
which he let fly out of his Boſom in an open place, and which 
was caught again by a Maſter of a Ship, nam'd Antioch is, who 
had the favour of Alcibiades ever after, in ſo much, that he left 
him the Command of a Fleet in his Abſence, which had I ke to. 
have ruin'd the Affairs of the Athenians, 
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What So- 


crates 16 
now going 
to ſay i 

one of the 


peſt things vou, and will engage you to conduct your ſe 


Antiquity 
bas left us. 


to engage in ſuch great Battles, you may go, with. 


out having ever learn'd any thing of what you 
ought to know, without being exercis'd at all, with. 
out making any preparation, in a word, that with. 
out having ever given your ſelf the leaſt trouble 
you may go in this Condition to put your ſelf at 
the head of the Athenians. | 

Alcib. Socrates, I believe all you ſay is true 
Yet I fancy the Generals of Lacedemonia, and of 
the King of Per/za, are like other Generals. 

Socrat. Ah my dear Alcibiades, pray obſerve 
what an Opinion thar of yours is ? 

Alcib. Why 10? | 

Socrat. In the firſt place, which of theſe tuo 
Opinions do you think will be moſt np om to 

f with 
the greateſt Care; whether to form to your ſelf a 
great Idea of thoſe Men, which may render em 
formidable. or to rake *em, as you do, for ordinary 
Men, that have no advantage above you? 7 

Alcib. Doubtleſs that of forming to my ſelf 1 
great Idea of m. 

Socrat. Do you think then *tis an Evil for you to 
conduct your ſelf with care? | 
Alcib. On the contrary I am perſuaded it will be 
2 very great Good. 

Socrat. Then this Opinion which you have con- 
ceived already appears to be a very great Evil. 

Alcib. I confeſs it. 

Socrat. But beſides this tis falſe, and TI preſent- 
ly demonſtrate this to you. 

Alcib. How fo? © 


Socrat. Whom do you account the beſt Men EL 


| thoſe who are of high Birth, or ſuch as are of mean 


Extraction? 
Alc. Without doubt, thoſe who are of high Birth. 
Socrat. And don't you think, they that have had 
a good Education join d to their high Birth have 
every thing that is neceſſary for the Perfection of 
Vertue ? : | 


You 
Vith. 
71th. 
ble 


e 
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Alcib. That is certain. L 
Socrat. By comparing therefore our Condition 


with theirs, let us ſee firſt of all if the Kings of 
Lacedemonia, and the King of Perſia are of mean- 


er Birth than we: Don't we know that the former . 

Acheme- 
deſcend from Hercules, and the latter from Ache, nes, the 

F menes, and that Hereules and Achemenes deſcend Son of per- 


from Jupiter ? PE 
Alcib. And does not our Family, Socrates, de- 
ſcend from Euryſuces, and does not Euryſaces carry 


his Line up as far as Jupiter? 


Socrat. * And does not ours, my dear A/-1brades, 


| if you take it that way, deſcend from Dedalus? and 
| does not Dedalus likewiſe carry us back as far as 
| Vulcan Fupiter's Son? But the difference between 
them and us is, that they reaſcend as far as Fupiter 
by a continual Gradation of Kings without any In- 
| terruption : The former have been the Kings of Ar- 
ede and Lacedemonia, and the latter have always 
© reign'd in Per ſia, and have often poſleſs'd the Throne 
of Aſſa, as they do now, whereas our Anceſtors were 
only private Perſons like us. And if to dc Honor 
to your Anceſtors, you were oblig'd to ſhew A7rtax- 
erxes the Country of Euryſaces, or that of Eacus, 
E which is ſtill more remote, what occaſion of laugh- 
ter would you not give him in pointing out to him 
two little Iſlands not much bigger than one's hand ? Egina and 
| Since then we are oblig'd to give place in point of Slamins. 
birth; let us ſee if we are not likewiſe inferior to 

em in reſpect of Education. Have you never been 

told what great Advantages the Lacedemonias Kings 
have in this, whoſe Wives are kept publickly by the 
Ephori, that they may be certain, as much as *tis | 
poſſible, that they produce no Princes but of the 
Race of Hercules? And the King of Per/zz is fo far 
beyond the Kings of Lacedemonia in this reſpect, 
| that it has never yet been ſo much as ſuſpected, that 
the Queen could have a Child that might not be 


* This is a piece of Rallery of Socrates, as we hall ſee when 


we come to his Extypbro. 
| | | Q 4. the 


| 


King of likewile the Laws of the Kingdom and all the Du 


| . 15 ties of a good King. The ſecond teaches him al. 
divers VoD W4AVS to Peak rhe Truth, ee himſelf The 


\ 
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4 the King's Son. Therefore ſhe is not guarded ; all N you 


the Guards ihe has are Terror and Majeſty. When Þ left 


ſhe is deliver'd of her firſt Son, who is to ſucceed ÞÞ Sla 
to the Crown ; all the Nations that are ſpread over bec 
that great Emprice celebrate his Birth; after which N you 


that day is annually one of their greateſt Feſtivals . 
in all the Provinces of Aa there are then nothing 
but Sacrifices and Feaſts ; whereas when we are born, 
my dear A/cibrades ; that Expreſſion of the Comick 
Poet may be applied to us. 

The News ſcarce to our neareſt Neighbours comes, 
When the young Prince is wean'd he is not left in 
the hands of Women, bur is committed to the Care 
of the moſt Vertuous Eunuchs of the Court whoſe. 
buſineſs it is to form and faſhion his Body, that he 
may be brought to the beſt ſhape that can be; and 
thisemploy brings them abundance of Honor. When 
the Prince is ſeven years old he is pur into the hands 
of the Gentlemen of the Horſe who begin to carry 
him a Hunring : at fourteen years of Age, he comes 
under the Charge of thoſe who are called the Kiag' 
Preceptors ; Theſe are the four greateſt Lords, and 
the moſt accompliſh'd Men of all Perſia; they are 
taken in the Vigour of their Age; one paſles for 
the moſt Learned, another for the moſt Juſt, the 
third for the Wiſeſt, and the fourth for the moſt 

Zoroaſter Valiant. The firſt reaches him the Magick of Ze 

was a Ba- Toaſter the Son of Oromazus, in vvhich is compre 

gs, and hended all the worſhip of the Gods, he teaches him 


lunes on third inſtructs him, not to ſuffer himſelf at any time I 
Mazickal to be overcome by his Paſſions; that he may always 
"I „, maintain his Freedom, and his Royalty, in having 
alxed Re- "Hp of | 
ligion, Py. Conſtantly an abſolute Dominion over himſelf, as 
fickand well as over his People: And the fourth teaches 
Aftroiog), him not to fear either Dangers, or Death; becaule 
- pi oF if he ſhould become timorous, from a Rin he would 
Ninus, and degenerate into a Slave. Whereas, A/cibiades, for 


| caſt your 
| nians, on their Modeſty, Eaſineſs, Sweetneſs, Mag. 
nanimity, their good diſpoſition of Mind under all i. 
the Accidents of Life, their Valour, Firmneſs and 
Conſtancy in Labours, their Noble Emulation, and 
love of Glory ? In all theſe great Qualities you'll 


you are, and whence you came. 
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your part what Preceptor have you had ? Pericles 


left you in the hands of Zopyris a vile Thracian 
Slave, who was indeed unfit for every thing beſides, 
becauſe of his old Age. I would here recount to 
you all the conſequent Matters relating to the Edu- 
cation of your Antagoniſts, but that I ſhould be too 
long; and the Specimen I have given you is ſufficient 
to make you eaſily judg of the reſt. * No Perſon 
took care of you at your Birth more than of any 


other Athenian ; no Body takes any pains about your 
| Education 3 unleſs you have ſome one who concerns 
| himſelf with it, becauſe he ſincerely loves you. Socrates 
| And if you confider the Riches of the Perſians, the means hin- 


Magnificence of their Habits, the prodigious Expence ſelf 
they make in Perfumes and Eſſences, the mulritude 


| of Slaves that ſurround *em, all their Luxury, Finery 
and Politeneſs, you'll ſee your ſelf ſo little, that 
| you'll be 22 aſham'd of your ſelf. Will you but 


yes on the Temperance of the Lacedemo- The Quali. 
ties of the 


Lacedemo- 


find your ſelf a Child in compariſon of them. Again, 


if you would have us take notice of their Riches, 


and think your ſelf ſomething under this head; Iam 
willing to ſpeak to it, to make you remember who 
There is no Com- 
pariſon between us and the Lacedemonians, they are 


| abundantly more wealthy. Shall any of us dare to 


compare our Lands with thoſe of Sparta, and Me/- 


ſene; Which are much larger and better, and main- 


tain an infinite number of Slaves, without counting 


| the ores £ Who can number that excellent Race of 
| Horles, and thoſe other forts of Cattle which feed in 


* 'Tis certain, the Athenians gave their Children no Gover- 
ners, but Slaves, or ſuch as were enfranchis'd ; this appears by 
the Greek Comedies, which are leit us, and by the Comedies of 
Plautus and Terence, M. Le Ferre. | | 
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the Paſtures of Meſſene? whereas we inhabit a dry 


and barren Countrey : But I paſs by all theſe things. 
Would you ſpeak of Gold and Silver? I tell you all 
Greece together has not near ſo much as Lacedemonia 
alone; for the Money of all Greece, and very often 
that of the Barbarians too has for ſeveral Apes gone 
into Lacedemonia, and never come out again. $9 
that one might very well ſay. in alluſion to what is 
ſaid by the Fox to the Lion in Eſop's Fables. I ſee 
the Track of all the Money that is gone into Lacede. 
monia, bur I ſee no Track that ſignifies there's any 
gone out from thence. Tis certain the Commons 
of Lacedemonia are richer than any other Commons 
in Greece : And the Kings are richer than all the reſt 
of the Lacedemonians put together ; tor theſe pay 
their Kings immenſe Taxes, which extremely aug. 
ment their Revenues. But if the Wealth of the La- 
cedemonians appears ſo great in compariſon of that 
of the other Greeks, tis nothing when compard 
with that of the King of Perſia. I heard a Man 
worthy of Credit, who had been one of the Ambaſ. 
ſadors that was ſent to that Prince, ſay, he had tra- 
vell'd a great way in a very fine and fruitful Coun- 
trey, which the Inhabitants call'd the Queen's Girdle, 
that he made another large Journey in another Coun- 
trey as pleaſant, which they call'd the Queen Veil, 
and that he paſs'd through a great many other fine 
Provinces, that were deftin'd only to furniſh that 
Princeſs with Clothes, and had their ſeveral Names 
from the things they were to provide. So that if any 
| thould go, and ſay to Amaſtris, the Wife of Xerx- 
es, the King's Mother; There is at Athens à Citi- 


gen whoſe whole Eftate is not above 300 Acres of 


Land which he poſſeſſes in the Town of Erquies, and 
who 1s the Son of Dinomache; whoſe Clothes and 
Fewels altogether, are ſcarce worth fifty Mine ; this 
tigen is preparing to make War with your Son. 
What do you think ſhe would ſay? This Man founds 
the Succeſs of his De ſigns on bis Application, Expe- 
rience, and great Wiſdom ; for theſe are the only 


things . 


85 
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things that make the Greeks efteen'd in the World. 
But if one ſhould ſay to her, This Alcibiades 7s 4 
young Man, not yet twenty years of Age, who is 
very ignorant, has no manner of Experience, and 
who, when a certain Friend of his whom he paſſion- 
ately loves, repreſents to him, that he ought :hove all 
things to cultroate himſelf, to labour, meditate, to 
exerciſe himſelf and after having acquir'd the 
Capacity that is neceſſary, might engage in War 
with the great King; will not believe a word of the 
Matter, and ſays he's fit enough for this as he 7s al- 
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ready. How great would be the wonder of this 


Princeſs? Would ſhe not ask; on what then does 


this young Giddy-brains depend? and it we ſhould 
tell her, he depends on his Beauty; his fine Shape, 


is Nobility, and fortunate Birth; would ſhe not 


take us for Fools, confidering the great Advantages 


the Kings of Perſia have in all this above us? But 


without going any higher, do you think Lampyto, 
the Daughter of Leorychiday, the Wife of Archi. 
dams, and Mother of Agis; who were all born 
Kings of Lacedemonia, would be leſs aſtoniſhed, jt 
one ſhould tell her, that as ill educated as you have 
been, you don't ſcruple to trouble your head with 
a deſign of making War with her Son? Alas! Is ir 
not a horrible ſhame, that the very Women among 


our Enemies know better than we what we ought to 


be to undertake to make War with them with any 


likelihood of Succeſs ? Follow my Advice then, my 
dear Alcibiades, and obey the Precept which is wrir- 
ten on the Gate of the Temple of Delphos. Know 
thy ſelf. For the Enemies you have to deal with 
are ſuch as I repreſent em to you, and not ſuch as 
you imagine em to be. The only means of conquer- 
ing *em are Application, and Skill : If you renounce 
theſe ſo neceſſary Qualities, renounce the Glory roo, 
0: which you are ſo paſſionately ambitious. 


Aleib. Can you then explain to me, Socrates, how | ; 


{ ought to cultivate my ſelf? for no Man whatever 


ipeaks more truly to me than you. 


Socrat. I can without doubt, but this does not re. 


reſpec 


The Firſt Alcibiades; or, 
ſpect you alone , this concerns us all how many ſo 
ever we are. We ought to ſeek the means of mk 


ing our ſelves better; and I ſpeak no more on you 
Account than on my own, who have no leſs need of 


' Inſtruction than you, and have only one advantage 


above you. 

Alcib. What is that? 

Socrat. Tis this, my Tutor is wiſer and better 
than Peric/es, who is yours. | 


God the bet 4/c5h. Who is this Tutor of yours? 


Tutor of 


| Men. 


So:rat. Tis God who never permitted me to ſpeak 
to you before this Day, and *tis in purſuance of his 
Inſpirations that I now tell you, that you'll never 
arrive at the Reputation you defire, but by me. 

Alcib. You jelt, Socrates. . 

Socrat. It may be ſo. But in fine tis {till a grext 
Truth, that we have great need to take care of our 
{elves. All Men need this, and we yet more than others, 

Aleib. You ſpeak no Untruth, ſo far as it con 
cerns me, Socrates. 4 

Socrat. Nor in what concerns me neither. 

Alcib. What ſhall we do then? 

Socrat, Now is the time to throw off Lazinek 
and Softneſs. 

Alcib. Tis very true, Socrates. 

Socrat. Come then, let us examine what it is we 
would become. Tell me, Would we not render our 
ſelves * very good ? 

Alcib. Yes. 

Socrat. In what ſort of Vertue ? 

Alcib. In that Vertue that renders a Man good 
and fit? | 

Socrat. For what? 

Alcib. For Buſineſs. 

Socrar, What Buſineſs ? The managing of a Horſe? 


Fut there are many different ſorts of Goodneſs, and upon this 


Socrates is going to enlarge. For the word Good in Greek ſignifies, 
Accompliſt'd, Excellent, improv'd in any Art or Science, or 
Vertuous. An! the word Evil, by the Rule of Contraries, hasas 
many Significations. This Remark is neceſſary for the underſt and- 
ing of what follows. M. Le Fevre. 0 | 
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1; can't be that, for that belongs to Querries. Is it 


Navigation? not that neither, for that belongs to 
pilots. What Bulineſs is it then? 

Alcib. The Buſineſs in which our beſt Athenians are 
employ'd. 1 

Hocrat. What do you mean by our beſt Athenians? 
Are they the Prudent or Imprudent * 

Alcib. The Prudent. 

Soc. So that according to you whenaMan is Pru- 
dent in any thing, he is good and fit for that thing; 
and the Imprudenr are very bad for it. 

Alcib. Without doubt. 

Socrat. A Shoe maker has all the prudence neceſ- 


ſary for making of Shoes. And therefore he is good 
for that. 


Alcib. Tis right. 


Socrat. But he is very Imprudent for making of 


| Clothes, and conſequently is a bad Taylor. 


Alcib. That's certain. | 

Socrat. This fame Man then is both Good and Bad? 

Alcib. So it ſeems. | 
Socrat. It follows from this principle that your 
Athenians whom you call Good and Honeſt Men are 
bad too. | | 

Alcih. That is not what I mean. 

Socrat. What do you mean then by the good Athe- 


| mans ? | 


Alcib. They that know how to govern. 

Socrat. To govern what? Horſes ? 

Alcib. No. | 

Socrat. Men? | 

. 

Socrat. What fick Men, Pilots, or Mowers ? 
Alcib. No, none of theſe. | 

Socrat. Whom then ? Thoſe that do ſomething, or 


| t10le who do nothing? 


Alcib. Thoſe that do ſomething. | 

Socrat. Thoſe that do what? Endeavour to explain 
your ſelf and make me underſtand your meaning. 

Al:ib. Thoſe that live together, and make uſe one 
of another; as we live in Cities. Socr at, 
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For the Po» Socrat. According to you then the Good Atheni. N wha 
4 ans are ſuch as know how to command ſuch Mes to n 
the Magiſ. As make uſe of Men. med 
trat es ad Alcib. | mean ſo. | in it 
theſe the reſt Socrat. Is it thoſe that know how to command It is 


ens | A 
my" Alcib. No. 1 
| Soc. Becauſe this belongs to Pilots. Is it then thok N of i! 

The Mz. that know how to command the Players on the Flute MW ner 
{ters of th who make uſe of Muſicians and Dancers? Nodouht. W all t 
Choirsregu- leſs, for this belongs to the Maſters of the Choirs. WE ters 
lated the Alcib. That's certain. | that 
ns 4 ro Socrat. What do you mean then by knowing how W thin: 
place it was to command ſuch Men as make uſe of other Men) ¶ Dea. 
the Players Alcih. | mean'tis to command Men that live to 4 
= re gether under the ſame Laws, and Polity. 1 
my Socrat. What is this Art then that teaches to com. 8 F 
mand em? If I ſhould ask you what is the Art which  citic 

reaches to command all the Rowers of the ſame Ve. 4 

fel, what an{wer would you give me? | eftal 

A7cib. That *tis the Pilor's Art. | | viſio 

Socrat. And if I ſhould ask you what is the At 8. 

that teaches to command Muſicians and Dancers? ¶ Diſt 

Alcib. I would anſwer you, *tis the Art of tie 4 

Maſters of the Choirs. $, 

Soc. How then do you call this Art, which teaches MW cord 

to command thoſe who make the ſame Politick A 

Body, and live together under the ſame Government S6 

Alcib. Tis the Art of giving good Counſel. acco 

Socrat. How ? What then is the- Art of Pilots the £ 

Art of giving bad Counſel ? Is For their deſign to S 

give good? each 

Alc. Nes certainly to ſave thoſe that are in the ſhip. Spa 

Soc. You ſay very well; of what good Counſel A 

then do you ſpeak ; and to what does it tend ? $, 

Alcib. It tends to preſerve the City, and to make WE by n 

it better policied. abol 

Socrat. But what is it e- Cities, and L 

makes em better policied ? What is it that ought Sc 

or ought not to be in em? As if you ſhould ask me I ſpea 


what 
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theni· N what it is that ought or ought not to be in a Body 
Mes to make it ſound and in good health; I would im. 
mediately anſwer you, that that which ought to be 
in it is Health; and that which ought not to be in 
ir is Sickneſs : Don't you think ſo as well as I? 
Alcib. I think the very ſame. 

| Socrat. And if you ſhould ask me the ſame thing 
of the Eye, I ſhould anſwer you after the ſame man- 
ner that the Eye is in a good condition, when it has 
all that is neceſſary for Sight, and when nothing hin- 
ders it from ſeeing. And the very ſame of the Ears, 
that they are very well, when they have every 
thing they need to hear well, and no diſpoſition to 


Nand 
8? 


ry 
* 


Deatnels. 
| Alcib. True. 
| Sxrat. And now for a City, what is it which by 
its Preſence orAbſence makes it to be in a better con- 
dition, better policied and better govern'd ? 
| Alcib, | think, Socrates, tis when Amity is well 
eſtabliſid among the Citizens, and Hatred and Di- 
viſion are baniſhed out of the City. | 
E Socrat. What do you call Amity, is it Concord or 
E Diſcord ? | | 
the Alcib. Tis Concord certainly. 
| Socrat, What Art is that which makes Cities ac- 
hes cord, for example about Numbers? 
ck WF Alcib. Tis Arithmetick. 
t? Socrat. And is it this that makes particular perſons 
accord one with another, and each one with himſelt? 
he Alcib. Without doubt. 
to Socrat. And how do you call that Art which makes 
aach one agree with himſelf about the length of a 
1p. pan or Cubit, is it not the Art of Meaſuring ? 
el Alcib. Yes doubtleſs. 
| Socrat, Then Cities and particular perſons accord 
ie by means of this Art. And is it not the ſame thing 
about Weight? | 
d Alcth. The very ſame. _ 
bt Socrat. And what is that Concord of which you 
e peak, in what does it conſiſt, and what is the Art 
19 5 that 
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that produces it? Is the Concord of a City the {ame 
that makes a particular perſon accord with himſelf 
and others ? | | | 

Alcib. I think ſo. 

Socrat. What is it? Don't be weary in anſwering 
me, but charirably inſtruct me. 

Allcib. I think it is this Amity and Concord, that 
makes Parents agree with their Children, one Brother 
with another, and the Wife with her Husband. 

Socrat. But do you think a Husband can agree well 
with his Wife, and that they will accord perfectly 
about the Tapiſtry which ſhe works, and he knows 
not how to make? 

Alcib. No, certainly. 

Socrat. Nor is there any need of it; for *tis Wo- 
men's work. No more is it poſſible that a Woman 
ſhould agree with her Husband about the uſe of 
Arms; for ſhe knows not what belongs to it: This 
being a Science which appei cains only to Men. 

Alcib. Tis true. 5 

Socrat. You agree then that there are ſome Scien- 
ces which are deſtin'd only tor Women, and others 
which are reſerv'd for Men. | 

Acib. Who can deny it? 

Socrat. It is not poſſible that Women ſhould accord 
with their Husbands about all theſe Sciences. 

Alcib. That's certain. | 

Socrat. And conſequently there will be no Amity, 
1eeing Amity is nothing but Concord. 

Alcib. | am of your mind. 

Socrat. So that when a Woman does what ſhe ought 
to do, ſhe will not be loved by her husband; and when 
a husband does what he ought to do, he will not 
be loved by his Wiie ? 

Alcib. This is a certain conſequence. 8 

Soc. Then that which make Cities well policied, is 
not, for every one to follow his own employment in 
em. 5 
Ai, However Socrates, Methinks m—_—_—_ 
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Socrat. How do you ſay ? Can a City be well po- 


| licied without having Amity in it, are we not agreed 


that it is by Amity that a City is well regulated, and 
that otherwiſe there is nothing but Diſorder and Con- 
fuſion ? | 5 

Alcib. But yet methinks, tis this very thing that 
pro luces Amity, namely that every one mind his 
own e = 

Socrat You ſaid the contrary but juſt now. But 
[ muſt endeavour to underſtand you, what do you 
lay? That Concord well eſtabliſhed produces Amity ? 


What can there be Concord about things which ſome 


know, and others don't underſtand ? 
Alcib. That's impoſſible. 


Secrat. When every one does what-he ought to 


do, does every one do what is juſt or what is unjuſt ? 
Alcib. A prerty Queſtion ! every one then does 
what is Juſt, _ 5 . 
Socrar. Hence it follows that when all the Citi- 
zens do what is Juſt, yet they can't love one ano- 
ther. | | | 
Alcih. * The conſequence is neceſlary. = __ 
Socrat, What then is this Amity or Concord, that 
can accomplith and make us capavic of giving good 
Counſel ; ſo that we may be of the Number of thoſe 
whom you call your beſt Citizens for I can't com- 
prehend what it is, or in whom 'tis to be found. 
Sometimes tis to be found in certain perſons, and 
This conſequence is very certain: Alcibiades acknowledges its 
but he does not yet underſtand che Reaſon of ir. I have given a 
hint of it in the Argument; but tis fit ro explain Socratis his thouglit 
here at length; his defign is ro ſhew that wiien Men preciſely do 
only their own buſineſs, they only take care of what helongs to 


| themſelves ; and fo limit themſelves to the knowledge of par- 


cular things and do not riſe up to that of tie eſſence oc univerſal 
things ; which is the only knowledge that produces Union and Cone 
cord, whereas the Knowledge merely of particular chings produ- 
ces Diſorder and Diviſion. Therefore to make Concord reign in 
a ſtate tis not enough for every one to take care of what he has ʒhe 
muſt take care of himſelf roo. This care will teach him to love 
his Neighbout as himſelf; and cis only chis L ve, which has God 
for ics Principle, that can produce Concord and Union. 
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| ſometimes tis not to be found in 'em, as it ſeem; 
by your Words. 

Alcib. Socrates, J ſolemnly proteſt to you, 
know not what I ſay my ſelf : And have run a great 
riſque in being a long time in an ill Condition, with. 
out perceiving it. 

Soc. Don't be diſcourag' d, Alcibrades, if you ſhould 
not perceive in what Condition you are till you ar 
50 years of Age, it would be a difficult matter to 
you to recover your ſelf out of it, and to take care of 
your ſelf; but now ar your years tis the fitteſt dim 
for you to feel your Diſtemper after the manner you do 

Alcib. But when a Man feels his Diſtemper wha 
muſt he do? | 

„„ HSocrat. You need only anſwer to ſome Queſtions 
1047 of C Alcibiades, which if you do, I hopeby the help of God, 
Men cant both you and I ſhall become better than we are, at 
reform. leaſt if my Propheſie is to be believ d. | 
Alc. It there needs nothing but to anſwer you to 
bring it about, II promiſe you your Propheſie ſhall 

prove true. | | | 

Soc. Come then. What is it to take care of one) 

ſelf ſo that when we think we take care of our ſelves 

the moſt, it may not often happen to us without out 
knowledg to take care of quite another thing? What 
muſt a Man do to take care ot himſelf? does he take 


belong to him ? Alcib. I think ſo. 
Soc. How ? does a Man take care of his feet, when le 
takes care of the things that belongs to his feet? 
Alcib. I dot underſtand you. 


to the hand? To what part of the Body do the Ring 
appertain, is it not to the Fingers? 

Socrat. Yes doubtleſs. 

Soc. And in like manner the Shoes belong to the 


Feet. Alcib. Very ttue. | 

* Alcibiadee anſwers according to the principles that are amo 
generally receiv'd. Men thinkthey take care of themſelves, when 
they take care of the things that belong to em; but they are groll 
miſtaken : And Socrates is going to con ound this Errog with great 
S.lidiry. That which is mine is not my [elf S. 


care of himſelf, when he takes care of the things that 


Socrat. Do you know nothing that properly belong 


IF take care of our Feet; and by the Shoemaker's Art, 
that we take care of the things that belong to our Feet? 
© 'Tisby the Gymnaſtick Art we take care of our Hands; 
and by the Gold-ſmith's Art that we take care of the 
things that belong to our Hands. *Tis by the Gym- 
| naſtick Art that we take care of our Bodies; and by 
the Weaver's Art, and many other Arts that we take 
care of the things that appertain to our Bodies. 
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Sqcrat. Do we then take care of our Feet, when we 


take care of our Shoes ? 


Alcib. Indeed Socrates | don't yet underſtand you. 
Soc. What do you mean then by taking care of a 
thing? Is it not to make it better than it was? What 
Art is it then that makes our Shoes better ? 
Alcib. *Tis the Shoemaker's Art. It Greece 
Socrat. *Tis by the Shoemaker's Art then that we'the Shoes 
take care of our Shoes: Is it it by the ſame Art too makers 


that we take care of our Feet; or :s it by ſome other mended 


Shoes as 


| Art that we make our Feet better ? 1 


Alcib. Without doubt that's done by another Art. made em. 
Socrat. Don't we make our Feet better by another 


f Art, which meliorates the whole Body ? And is not py, Exer- 
| this the Gymnaſtick Art ? ciſe ſtrenge 


Alcih. Yes certainly. thens all 


8 | | AQ: the parts of 
Socrat. *Tis then by the Gymnaſtick Art that we the bo ty. 


Alcib. This is beyond all doubt. 
Soc. And conſequently theArt by which we take care 


ol our ſelves is not the ſame with that whereby we 
take care of the things that belongs to us. 


Alcib. So it ſeems. | 5 
Soc. Hence it follows that when you take care of the 


0 25 that belong to you, you do not takę care of your 
| felf. 18 


Alcib. That's certain. 
Socrat. For tis not by the ſame Art that we take 


care of our ſelves, and of the things that belongs to us. 


Alcib. I ackowledge it. 
Socrat. By what Art is it then that we take care of 
our ſelves ; _ . 
Alcib. 1 cannot tell. | : 
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1 Socrat. We are already agreed that it is not that 
by which we can make any of thoſe things that be. 
long to us better: But that by which we can meli. 
orate our ſelves. Alcib. Tis true. 

Socrat. Can we know the Art of making Shoes bet. 
ter, if we don't frſt {ow what a Shoe is; or the 
Art of taking care of Kings, if we don't know firſt 
what a Ring is? 
Alcib. No that can't be. i | 
S. Can we then know whatArt it is that makes us bet. 
ter; if we don't firſt know what we our ſelves are 
Alcib. Tis abſolutely impoſſible. 
- Socrat. But is it a very eaſy thing to know ones 
felf ; and was it ſome ignorant Perſon that wrote 
that Trivial Precept on the Gate of Apo//v's Temple at 
Delphos ? Or is it on the contrary a thing of great dif. 
ficulty, and which is not given to every Man? 
Alcib. For my part, Socrates ; J have often thonght 
it was given to all Men: and yet it has often ſeemd 
to me to be a thing of very great diiticulty, 
Soc. But, Alcibiades; Let it be eaiy or difficult; tis 
ſtill certain that when once we know it; we imediate- 
ly and eaſily know what care we ought to take of our 
ſelves. Whereas while we are ignorant of it; we (hall 
never come to the knowledg of theNature ofthis Care. 
Alcib. That is beyond all doubt. 
Socret.Come on then; by what means ſhall we find 


out the * Eſſence of things to ſpeak univerſally ? By 
* This univerſal Eſſence of things, «vToroav7sd, is the Divine 
Intelligence, the Eternal Idea, the only cauſe of Beings, and the 
ſingular Eſſence, &uro4y25y, is the ching form'd on this Idea. 
So that there are two ways of knowing one's ſelſ: The firſt is to 
know the Divine Intelligence; and to deſcend from that to the 
Soul, by following the defigns which the All- wiſe Creator had in 
creating it: and the other is imply to know the Soul as a Being 
different from the Body, and to be convinc'd that that alone 15 
the Man. The firſt is the moſt perte& ; However Socrates leaves 
this at preſent ; and applies himſelf only to the ſecond, which is 
more eaſy: but he afterwards reſumes it, and from the knowledg 
of the Soul raiſes Alcibiades to the Conſideration of the Eternal 
Idea, in which alone, as in the true Light a Man may perfectly ice 
his Soul, and all that belongs to it. The whole Argument of S- 

crates 1s worthy the moſt ſol id Theology. oo 
| ; this 
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this we ſhall ſoon find what we are our ſelves z and if 
that we are ignorant of this Eſſence we ſhall always be 
ignorant of our ſelves. ; 
nelr Alcib. You fay right. | 
| | Socrat. Follow me cloſe then I conjure you in the | 
ber Name of God: With whom are you now diſcourſ- | 
aut ing, is it with ſome other perſon or with me? | 
it Alcib. No 'tis with you. [ 
Soc. And I in like manner diſcourſe with none but 
h | You, Tis Socrates that now ſpeaks, and Alcibiades that 
* | hears. Alcib. True. 
F Soc.” Tis by uſing Words that Socrates ſpeaks; for to 
ſpeak, and to uſe words is one and the ſame thing. 
wo Alcib. Tis ſo without doubt. 


0 | 


or WW Socrot. Are not He who uſes a thing, and the Thing 
we Þ which he uſes, different? 

Alib. How do you ſay ? | 

; Socrat. For Example, a Shoemaker, who uſes Knives, 
"i | Laſts and other Tools, cuts with his Knife and is 
N | ditterent from the Knife with which he cuts. A 
N Man that plays on the Harp is not the ſame thing 
0 with the Harp on which he plays. 

Alcib. That's certain. | 
will | | Sorat. This is what J asK'd you juſt now, whe- 
a I ther he that uſes a thing, and the thing he uſes, al- 
25 bays ſeem to you two different things? 

** Alcib. So they ſeem to me. 

5 | Socrat. * But the Shoemaker does not only uſe bis 
2 Tools, but his Hands too. 

the Alcib. That's beyond all doubt. 

2 Socrat. He alſo uſes his Eyes. 

My E Alb. That's certain. 

in Socrut. We are agreed that he who ules a thing, is 
ins always different from the thing he uſes. 

» Alcib. That is agreed between us: 


Soc. So that theShoemaker and the Harper are ſome 0+ 
de ther thing than the Hands and Eyes which they both ule. 
"al Alcib. That's plain: 3 

* He deſigns to prove, thar the Bedy is no leſs an Inſtrument 


of the Soul, than all the other remoter ] nſtruments v hich it uſes. 
is | F 3 Socrat. 


— — - 
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U 


Fl Socrat. Man uſes his Body. po 
bil Alcib. Who doubts it? | ly 
10 Soc. That which uſes a thing is different from the ÞÞ th: 
10 thing which is uſed. 


tit Alcib. Yes. 

l Soc. Man then is a different thing from his Body? ¶ th. 
Alcib. I believe it. | | 
Socrat. What is Man then ? 


Alcib. Indeed, Socrates, I can't tell. all 

Soc. You can at leaſt tell me that Man is that which An 

uſes the Body. 1 pe 

| Alcib. That's true. | {Wi 

| Socrat. Is there any thing that uſes the Body beſides de 
0 the Soul? 195 
9 Alcib. No nothing elſe. | 

| Socrat. Tis that that governs. . ce 

ti Alcib. Moſt certainly. 1 1 

I! Soc. Ibelieve there*'snoMan but is forc'd to conteſs-. MW h 

10 Alcib. What? _ 


. | Soc. That Man is one of theſe three things, either N * 
the Soul or the Body, or the Compound of em bcth. 1 © 
Now we are agreed that Man is that which commands 


the Body. 1 
Alcib. That we are. ö bl 
Soc. What is Man then? Does the Body command © 

it ſelt? No. For we have ſaid *tis the Man that com- lc 

mands that. So that the Body is not the Man. th 
Alcib. So it ſeems. 0 


Socrat. Is it then the Compound that commands 
the Body ? and ſhall this Compound be the Man ? FR 
Alcib. That may be. 20 
Socrat. Nothing leſs. For fince one of em does 
not command as we have already ſaid, * tis impol: N 
fible they both ſhould command together. 
Alcib. *Tis very true. | 


Socrat. Seing then neither the Body, nor the Com. T 

F For beſides that this is a Contradi&ion 3 ſeeing that which | le 

does not command would then command; there is not a third nc 
rhing for theſe two to command together. If the Soul and the of 


Body both command, what is it that is under their Command * 
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ponnd of Soul and Body are the Man; *tis abſolute. 
ly neceſſary either that Man is Nothing at all, or 

n the that the Soul alone is the Man. 

Alcib. Moſt certainly. 

Socrat.Shall I Fes FT to you yet more clearly 

ody; that the Soul alone is the Man? 

| Alcib. No, I proteſt; this is ſufficiently prov'd. 
Socrat. We have not yet ſounded this Truth with 
all the Accuracy it deſerves; but *tis ſufficiently prov'd, 
hich and that may ſerve, We ſhall ſound it farther, and 
| penetrate it better, whenywe have found out what 
we juſt now quitted, becaule it requir'd a longer In- 
ſides veſtigation. 

Alcib. What is that ? I 
| Socrat, Tis what we ſaid but now); that 'tis ne- 
| ceſliry we would firft ſeek to know the very eſſence 

ot chings to ſpeak univerſally ; inſtead of which we 

ed. have ſtop'd to examine and know the Eittence of a 

| particular thing; and perhaps that is ſufficient. For 
the; we can find nothing that is more properly, and pre- 
th, ciſely our ſelves than our Souls. 

ands & H4/cib. That's very certain. 

| Socrat. So then this is a principle very well eſta. 

{ bliſh'd that when you and I converſe together, by 
and making uſe of Diſcourſe ; tis my Soul that conver- 
om. ſes with yours. And this is what we ſaid juſt now, 
that Sacrates ſpeaks to Alcibiades, by addreſſing 

Words not to the Body which is expos'd to my Eyes, 

but to A/cibiates himſelf, whom I do not Ice, that 

is, to his Soul. 

A lcib. This is evident. 25 

Socrat. He then who requires us to know our ſelves, 

requires us to know our Souls. | 

Aleib. I believe it. 

Ssccrat. He who knows his Body only, knows that 

{ Which belongs to him, but does not know himſelf. 

Thus a Phyfician as a Phyſician, does not know him- 

ich W {elt, nor a Wreftling-Maſter as a Wreſtling Maſter, 

e nor a Husband-Man as a Husband-Man. All perſons 

) of theſe Proteſhons, and thoſe of the like Nature, 

nd. | FP 4. are 
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are ſo far from knowing themſelves, * that they do 41; 
not know particularly what belongs to'em; and their I tair 
Art makes em adhere to what is yet more torreipn ih - 
to em than that which properly belongs to em. For © 
they know only thoſe things that appertai: to the MW mu 
Body, and by which they cure, and preſerve it in] 
health. *© | . | 
Alcib. All this is very true. 
Socrat. If therefore it be a piece of Wiſdom to w.. 
know one's felt, There is no Man of any of theſe Not 
Profeſſions who is wiſe hy his Art. © 
Alcib. I am of the ſame Mind. | 
Soc. f And 'tis for this reaſon all theſe Arts appex * 


11 vile and ſordid, and conſequently unworthy of a Wy 
1 good Ma. 5 

| '- Alcib. "Tis very true. pn un 
| 1 Socrat. Well then to return to our Principle, eve. th. 
Ii | Ty Man that takes care of his Body, takes care of nu 
"hg that which belongs to him, and nor of himſelf. | ai 
Wa Alcib. I grant it. 5 3 
if}! Socrat. Every Man that loves Riches, loves nei ber Ie 


himſelt, nor that which belongs to him, but 101-1 
thing which is yet more forreign to him, Aud wich FW ev 
only reſpetts that which belongs to him. : 


* 


'* Alcib. 1 think ſo. 


» 
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= of Alcibiades, that Perſon has not been in love with 

= | F Phyſicians and Maſters of Exerciſe indeed apply themſeives } th. 
to know the Body; but they know it only co a certain degree: ¶ ha 
For as Hippocrates ſays in his Treatiſe of the Ancient Art of Me. th; 
dicine, they content themſelves with knowing what Man is, win 
reſpect to what he eats and drinks, and to the Exerciſes he per- 
Wo forms: and u hat may occur to him from any of theſe things. &. 
_ RE that they only know ſome certain Qualicies of Matter, but noc the 
Wa! | Eſſence of it. Tis more eaſy co know the Eſſence of the Soul, I «er: 
than that of the Body. „ 5 92 
1 The only Art truly worthy of a good Man, is that of know: 
ing, and labour ing to per ſectionate himfelf. Ale pol 

G 1 


1 db. Socrat. Then according to this principle one may ¶ juc 
WW £0 lahon- | > ths | | Un 
| 40 to heap affirm, that he who employs his Care to heap up Wno 
Wl | 4p Treaſmes Riches, dogs not manage his Affairs well. a 
fi Ss |. Fo Manage Alcab. *Tis moſt certainly =. : 80 
l a, Socrat. If any one has been in love with the Body 


ey do 
| "_ 
rreign 
For 

0 the 
It in 


m to 
theſe 


PPedl 
of 2 


Body 
with 


\{eives | 


J entreat you not to abandon me. 
Socrit. Labour then with all your Might to become By beautiful 
every day more and more beautiful. 
Tt labour to become 16. 
Socrat. às Matters ftand with you, 


2 
* 
2 E2 


Socrat. 


Of the Nature of Man. 


Alcibiades, but with one of thoſe _ that apper- " 
tain to him. | 
 Alcib. I am convinc'd of it. 
Socvat. That Perſon who is in love with Alcibiades, 
muſt e one that is in love with his Soul. 
Alcib. I har's a neceſſary Conſequence of your Prin- 
cipie. 
* And this is the Reaſon that that Perſon 
who ouly loves vour Body, retires when 
of this Body begins 
filcib. *Tis true. 
Bur one that loves your Soul never retires 4 
+ while you make any progreſs in Vertue; aud eve. 
ry day make your felt ſtill a better Man. 


decay. 


Alcib. That is very likely. 
S.crat. And this likewiſe is the reaſon that am 
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- 


the Py + 


| th: only Perſon that does not leave you, but conti- 
nus conſtant after the flower of your Beauty iS taded, - 
and all your Admirers are retir d. 


Alcib. You very much oblige me, Socrates; and 


Alcib. 


he means 
vertuouis. 


tis eaſy to 


judg that Alcibiades, the Son of Cliniaz, never had 


M.Le F eUrCs 


nor has yet more than only one true Lover; and this 
faithful Lover is the + fovely Socrates, the Son of 
Sqphroniſcus and Phenareta. 
Alcib. *Tis very true. 
Socrat. But did you not tell me when I met you; 
that I prevented you bur one moment, and that you 
had a deſign to ſpeak to me, 
| the only Perfon that had not left YOU. 
Alcib. I told you ſo, and 'tis true. 


Socrat. You now know the reaſon of it ; 

So this Paſſage ought to be tranſlated. The Latin Interpre- 

ers haye made a miſtake here, not cemembring eas has often che 

Significarion of the preſent time. 
1 He jokes on his own deformity and low Birth, which he op- 

poſes to the Beauty, fine Air, and Nobility of his Rivals. 

caule - 


to know why 1 was 


* 


tis be- 
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belongs to you. The Beauty of that which belongs 
to you begins to decay, whereas your own Beauty 
Morede- begins to flouriſh. And if you don't ſuffer your 
formea,that ſelf to be corrupted by the People, and become 
b. more deform'd : I'll not forſake you as long 5] 

. live. But I very much fear, ſince you are ſo 
much * in love with the applauſe of the People 
that you'll deſtroy your felt by this unhappy Diſpo. 

fition, as it has been the Lot of a great many of 
ded. Our beſt Arhenians. For the People of the Magna. 
was one of nimous Eretthers have a fair outhde. But we oupht 
the firſt * to look into dem, and remove that fair covering 
Kingsof which hides em from us. Believe me chen, Ac. 
Arhens. Hades, and take the Precautions I give you. 

Alcib. What Precautions? „ 

Socrat. To exerciſe your ſelf, and be inſtructed 
in what is neceſſary to be known before you int g. 

meddle with the Affairs of the Commonwealth; 

that you may be always fortified with an ncido e; 
and that you may not periſh in ſo conragious, and 
fatal a Converſation. 

Alcib. All you fay is very well, Socrates; Buten- 
deavour to explain to me, by what means we may 
be able to take care of our ſelves. 

Socrat. That's done already, for firſt of all we 
have prov'd what Man is, and that with good reaſon; 
becauſe we fear'd, if that were not well known, we 
ſhould take care of ſomething quite different from 
our ſelves, without perceiving it. We afterwards 
agreed that we ought to take care of our Souls; that 

this is the only end we ſhould propoſe to cur elves; 
and that the care of the Body, and of that which ap 
pertains to it, as Riches, ſhould be left to others. 

Alcib. Can any one deny this? 


le was ſo in love with the People, that he did not ceaſe to 

beſtow Gifts on 'em, and to preſent em with Shows and Plays. 

Plutarch ſpeaks of a Diſtribution of Money, which he made when 
he was very young, and carried Quailes in his Boſom. 


Socral. 


cauſe ! always lov'd you, and others only lov'd what 


Sgcrat 
whict 
going 
15 
there 
Ring 
ven, 


at p) 


Of the Nature of Man. 


Socrat. How can we underſtand this Truth * more 
clearly, and evidently ? For when we have ſer it in 
its true Light, tis very certain, that we thall know 
our ſelves perfectly well: Let us then in the Name 
of the Gods endeavour to underſtand well the Precept 
of Delphos, of which we have already ſpoken. For ſef. 
we don't yet well comprehend all its Force. 

Alcih. What Force ? What do you mean ? 

Socrat. I'm going to communicate to you what I 
take to be the meaning of that Inſcription, and the 
Precept it includes. *Tis hardly poſſible to make 
you underſtand it by any other compariſon than this, 
which is taken from the fight. A/c. tiow do you ſay? 

Socrat. Obſerve well what I ſay. If this Inſcrip- 
tion ſpoke to the Eye, as it ſpeaks to the Man, and 
ſhould ſay to it, Know thy ſelf : what ſhould we 
think it required of it ? Should we not think it re- 
quired it to look upon ir {elf in ſomething in 
which the Eye might lee it ſelf? 

Alcib. Thats evident. 

Soc. Let us then ſeek for this thing, in which, as we 
behold our ſelves in it, we may ſeeboth it, and ourſelves. 

Alcib. We may ſee our ſelves in a Looking-glaſs, 
and in other Bodies of the like kind. 

Socrat. You ſay very well. Is not there likewiſe 
ſome little part of the Eye, which has the ſame 
Effect as a Looking-glals ? 

Alcib. Yes certainly there is. 

Socrat. You have obſerved then, that as often 
s you look into an Eye, you ſee your own 
image, as in a Glaſs, in that little part which is 


| cal'd by a Name which ſignifies a + Baby, be- 


* M. Le Fevre had reaſon to ſay, that 2yae345zes ought to be 
read for eyagacuTa, and that it ſhould be tranſlated more clearly. 
Socrates is now going to reſume the Propofirion he had quitted, 
which was to know the univerſal Eſſence of things; and all he is 
going to ſay on this Subject is incompyarably fine. 

T. There is a fault in the Greek, which I wonder to find left 
there; for what ſenſe has xocvghy here, which ſignifies the top of 4 
hing? It ought to be read % that is the Apple of the Eye. 
Ven, pupilla, a Popper or Baby, | 1 

| | e cante 
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cauſe *tis the Image of him that looks on it. 

Alcib. *Tis rrue. | | 

Socrat. Then an Eye, that it may fee into ang. 
ther Eye, ought to look into this part of it, which 
is the moſt beautiful, and which alone has the tz. 
culty of ſeeing. 

Alcib. Who doubts it? 

Socrat. For if he ſhould fix his Looks on any 
other part of the Body of Man, or on any other 
Object, unleſs it were like this part of the Eye 
which ſees, it would ſee nothing of it ſelf. 

Alcib. You are in the right. 

Socrat. Therefore an Eye that would lee it ſelf 
ought to look into another Eye, and into that part 
of the Eye, in which all the Vertue of it reſides, 


that is, the Sight. 


Alcib. That's certain. 
Socrat. My dear Alcibiades, is it not Juſt fo with 


ſbould look the Soul? Ought it not to look into the Soul to 


* = ſee it ſelf, and into that * part of the Soul, in which 
Ele 
know our 


ſelves well, 1d 


all its Vertues, that is to ſay Wiſdom is ingene- 
ted? or elſe ought it not to behold it ſelf in ſome 
other thing yet more noble, which this part of the 
Soul in ſome ſort reſembles ? | 
Alcib. So methinks, Socrates. 

| Socrat, But can we find any part of the Soul 
which is more divine than that in which Knowledg 
and Wiſdom reſide. 1 

Alcib. No certainly. 


* That is into our Intelle& or Underſtanding. We ought 
ſtrictly ro remark with what Wiſdom Socrates here expreſles him- 
ſelf, In ſpeaking of the Soul of Man, he acknowledges, that 
Wiſdom is ingenerated in ir, that is, that it comes to ir from 
without; for it is not its own Light; this is deriv'd into it from 
God. And a few Lines lower, as he ſpeaks of the Divine Intelli- 
gence, he does not chooſe to ſay, in which Knowledg and Wiſdom 
are ingenerated; bur ſays he, in which they reſide, becauſe it is 
Wiſdom it ſelf, and the Source of Wiſdom. The Latin Interpre- 
ters, who did nor pry into this Accuracy of Socrates have ſpoiled 
all che beauty of theſe Paſſages by their Tranſlations. More Atten. 
tion and Fidelicy ought to Liv been uſed in handling Theologicat 


Truchs. 
Soc rat. 
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„ currat. Tis then in this Soul, of which ours is We muſt be. 


288 1 is div? | | X hold our 
but the Image, tis in this divine Soul we ought to . 


ano. Ft 1 1; d ontemplare the whol 
f behold our ſelves, and to contemplare the whole G0 robuw 
uch Deiry in it, that is to ſay God, and Wiſdom; it + | 


2 


.. we would know our ſelves perfecly. 
Aicih. This ſeems very probable. | 
Socrat. To know one's ſelf is Wildom , as we have 

| both agreed. TY 

Alcib. Tis true. 

Socrat. While we don't know our ſelves, nor are 
wiſe with this Wiſdom ; we can't know either our 
Goods or our Evils ; for it is not poffible that he 
who knows not Alcibiades, ſhould know that what 
belougs ro Alcibiades, does indeed appertain to him. 

Alcib. Tis impoſſible. | 

Socrat. Tis only by knowing our ſelves that we 
come to know that that which belongs to us does in- 
th deed appertain to us. And if we know nor what be- 
to longs to us; neither ſhall we know what has refers 
ch I ence to the things that belong to us. we es 
© Alcib. I confeſs it. 

* Socrut. We therefore Juſt now did ill to agree, 

e I that there are ſome Perſons, who tho? they don't 

| know themſelves, yet know that which belongs to 
| them, without knowing rhe things that appertain to 

l that which belongs to them. For theſe three Know- 

> edges; to know one's ſelf, to know that which be- 

W longs to one; and to know the things that appertain 
bo that which belongs to one, are link'd together, 
oc WM they are the Action of the ſame Man, and the Effect 

„ of one and the ſame Art. 

* Alcib. Tis very likely. | 

Socrat. Now that Man that knows not the things 

I that belong to himſelf neither will know thoſe that 

n WM belong to others. | 


- Alcib. That's evident. Es | 
1 _ Socrat. And if he knows not what belongs to others, 
neither will he know what belongs to the City. 

F Alcib. That's a certain Conſequence. 


Socrat. Therefore ſuch a Man can never be a good 
T7 States 


The Withed 


i 
| 
; 
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Alcib. That is impoſhble indeed. 
Socrat. And if he commits Faults, does he not do 


States Man; nay he can't be ſo much as a Good Maſt 

er to govern a Family; what do I ſay ? He ay; 

ſo much as govern himſelf; for he knows not why 
* he does; and if he knows not what he does, g 
ill. both in private and in publick ? If he does ill, is 

he not Miſerable? and as he is Miſerable, does he 

not involve thoſe that obey him in his Misfortunes? 

Alcib. Who can deny it? 


impoſſible he ſhould be free from Faults. 
can't bthap. Socrat. Then tis not poſhble that he who is nei 


5. ther Good nor Wiſe, ſhould be Happy. 


Alcib. No certainly. 

Socrat. Then all vicious Perſons are Miſerable. 

Alcib. J acknowledge it. 

Socrat. Then a Man can't deliver himſelf from his 

Miſery by Riches, but by Wiſdom. 

Alcib. That's certain, | 
The Happi- Socrat. So that, My Dear Alcibiades, Cities have 
neſs of Citzes no need either of Walls, or Ships, or Arſenals, or 


confi in Troops or Grandeur to make em happy; the only 


 Vertw, thing they need is Vertue. And if you would ma. 


nage the affairs of the Commonwealth well, you muſt 
give your Citizens Vertue. 8 

Alcib. This is an evident Truth. 

Socrat. But can a Man give that which he has not? 

Alcib. How ſhould he ? f 

Socrat. Then you ought firſt of all to confider how 
to acquire Vertue ; and ſo muſt every Man who ds 
fires to take care not only of himſelf, and the things 
that belong to him; but alſo of the City, and the 
things that belong to that. 

Alcib. This is beyond all doubt. 

Socrat. Thereforè you ought not to conſider how 
to acquire for your ſelf or your City a large extent 
of Empire and the abſolute power of doing what 
you. pleaſe ; but only how to acquire Wiſdom and 

4 


- 4445 << Ee woos _ _ - 


ſtice. 


Alcib. I believe what you ſay. * 
; ocr 0 


lat 
can't 
what 


tis 


t do 


Of the Nature of Man. 
Socrat. For if you and your City govern your ſelves 
wilely and juſtly, you will pleaſe God. 
Alc. T am well convinc'd of that. 


Socrat. And you'll govern your ſelves wiſely and Fuftice. 


juſtly, if, as I juſt now told you, you behold your Ie would 


in that ſplendid Light, conduct our 
ſelves wiſely 


ſelves always in the Deity ; 1 
which alone is capable of giving you the knowledge 


of the Truth. 
Alcib. This ſeems very reaſonable. 


Light; you will ſce your {elves ; and will ſee and 
know your True Goods. | 

Alcib. Without doubt. 

Socrat. And ſo you will always do what is Good. 

Alcib. Mot certainly. 

Soc. It you always do what is good, Idare anſwer 
for it, and warrant you, you ſhall be always happy. 


Socrates. | 
Socrat. But if you govern your ſelves unjuſtly, 


of Darkneſs, you will do nothing but the Works of 
Darkneſs, and ſuch as are full of Impiety; and it can't 


Alcib. Jam of the ſame mind. 


| Socrat, My dear Alcibiades, repreſent to your felf 
| a Perſon that has * a Power to do any thing he 
pleaſes, and yet has no Judgment; what is to be ex- abjalute 


pected from him? and what Miſchief is there that Power, 
fick when not at- 


will not befal him? For example, ſuppoſe a 
Man has power to do whatever comes into his Head, 
has no underſtanding in Phyſick; is in a rage againſt 
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We can't 

pleaſe God 
but by Wif- 
dom and 


and juſtly 
w muſt be- 
hold our 


Socrat. For while you behold your ſelves in this elves in God 


x 


Happineſs is 
5 ; | a the certain 
Alcib. Your warrant is very good in this cale, re:ompence 
| of good 
Actions. 


not hing but 
: l the works of 
be otherwiſe, becauſe you will not know your ſelf. Darkneſs. 


oy „ * 
# 


effetts 


The terrible 


of 


tended with 


Wiſdom, 


every Body, ſo that no Perſon dares ſpeak to him or 


reſtrain him; what will be the event of this? He 
will without doubt deſtroy his Body, and render 


| himſelf incurable. : 


* When Wiſdom is wanting, abſolute Power always tranſports 
Men beyond che Limits of their Duty, and induces em to trample 
Religion and Juſtice under their Feet. 


Aleib. 


and inſtead of beholding the Deity, and True Light Thoſe tha 


you look into that which is without God and full Debs 4 
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| command. Alcib. I am of the ſame mind. 


| 


A vicious 


 Thebaſmeſs Socrat. Then Viee is a vile thing, and ſuitable to 
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Alcib. Tis very true. | A 
Socrat. Suppoſe ſome Perſon in a Ship, who hy 5: 

not the Judgment and Skill of a Pilot, ſhould vet BY Wil 
have the liberty to do what he thinks fit: You voy 2 

ſelf ſee what muſt certainly befal him and thoſe thy MW S 
abandon themſelves to his Conduct. perc 
Alcib. They muſt all neceſſarily periſh. nobl 

The mine of Socrat. The caſe is the ſame with Cities, Repyb {MW Bit 
Cities and \icks, and all States; if deſtitute of Vertue ther U 


States is R 3 
N Ruine is certain. | > Om in tl 
Few doe Alcib. *Tis impoſhble it ſhould be otherwiſe. 8. 

| not reien in Socrat. Conſequently, my dear Alcibiades, if yu ot 
n. would be happy; your buſineſs is not to acquire; Ml | ip 
large extent of Empire for your ſelf or your Repub. 7 

lick; but to acquire Vertue. 8 

Alcib. Very true. . 

I nor: Socrat. * And before this Vertue is acquird, m] - *%: 
advantage. Hotter and more advantageous, I don't ſay for 2 7 
— Sao Child, but for a Man to obey him, who is the moſt 80 


to obey than Vertuous, than to command. | 


Soc. And what is beſt is alſo moſt beautiful. 
Alcib. Without doubt. + 
Socrat. That which is moſt beautiful is likewiſc 
moſt becoming, and ſuitable. | 
_ Alcih. That's beyond diſpute. | 
Perſon Soc. Tis then becoming and ſuitable to a viciou 
delt to be Perſon to be a Slave, for that is beſt for him. 
e Slave. Alcib. Moſt certainly. 


of Vice. a Slave. 

Alcib. So it ſeems. | 
The Nobility Socrat. And Vertue is a noble thing, and ſuits 
of Vertue. only with a free Man: 


after Socrates has confounded the Pride of Alcibiades, he gives 
a finiſhing ſtroke to lay him low, in reducirig him to pronounce this 
terrible Sentence againſt himſelf, that he's only worthy to be 1 
—_— he has no Vertue, fince tis Vertue alone that 
en free, 


a . 


ile 


Jus 


noble Diſpoſition of Mind ſo becoming a Man of yout 


out of this Condition, which I dare not name, when 
I ſpeak of. a Man of your make? 


| Strat. You don't. ay yl, Alcibiades. 


et us for the future Change Perſons ; you ſhall per- ieee the 
ſonate me, and I you ; — is to ſay, itt now + make ©? og God, 
my Court to 
// ·˙·⸗.· 
F Socrat, If ſo my dear Alcibia les, what is repor: 
ted of the Stork may be ſaid of the love I have for 


| ſtruck wich the viRorious Reaſons of . Socrates, was Jike a Cock, 


| and that Socrates by his ingenious Diſcourſes, touch d him ro the 
| quick, aud made him pour out a floud of Tears, | 


We #5 7s 08 Alf, Or ws ov fps CH,. TI be 
Dor Pedagogue or Schoolmaſter, as you have been mine, We ſee So: 
| crates has been conſſantly following Alcibiades as his Schoo'maſter 3 
for the future Alcibiades defighs to follow Socrates in his Turn: 
but it will be to learn of him and not to teach him. In Greece they 


lick schools, and there were nd private Maſters but for Perſons of 


In the, Tranſl tion twas requiſice to put an equivalent Term, be; 
| ing the Word Pedagoęut or Schoolmafter would not have ſounded 


w—_— 


/ the Nature of Man. 

| Alcib. That can't be conteſted. Is 101.4 49 
Socrat. Then this Vileneſs ought to be avoided; 
which only ſuites with Slaves. 02.017:17 11 
Alcib. Moſt certainly, Socrates... 1-4 50 
Socrat. Well then, my dear Alcibiades; do you now 
perceive in what condition yGu are? Are you in this 


Birth; Or — nd fr * N 
Alcib. * Ah, Socrates, I perceive very well, I am 

in the Condition, you ſpeak of. 
$,crat, But do you know how todeliyer-/y6ur ſelf - 


p * P 


Soc. Well, how eun you deliver yourſelf ? - 
Alcib. I ſhall h elf; if Socnates pleaſes. 


Alcib. What ſhould ſaynt en 1 
Socrat. You ſhould ſay, if God pleaſes. 


ſhould ſay, if G un ca d 
Alcib. Well then, Tfay if God pleaſes; and I add, 


nothing. 
wit hout t 


you, as you have hitherto made yours 


* 


* Tis upon this, withour doube, that Plutarch ſays, Alcibiades | 


that after a long fight, hangs the Wing and yields himſelf ponquer d, 


f This Paſſage is corrupted in the Text. It ſhould be read, 


had Schoolmaſters for their Children, becauſe they went to pub- 


the firſt Quality; and they made uſe of 'em but rarely. M. le Ferre. 


Q 


you 5; 
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you; for after it has hatch'd and nouriſhed. a lit, 


' Winged Love in your Boſom; This little Love ſha 


take his turn ro cheriſh and nouriſh that in his old 4 ge 
Alcib. It ſhall ſo, and from this day Ill apply my 
{lf ro Righteouſneſs. ; 
Soxr at. | defire you may through the whole cours 
of your Lite, perſevere in this deſign * but I confeß 
J fear it very much. Not that I diſtruſt your Goo 
Temper 3. but the force of the Examples that reig 
in this Ciry occaſion theſe apprehenſions. I tremble 


for fear they ſhould be too ſtrong for you and m 


00. 


* The Event prov'd that thig fear of Socrates was but too wel 
founded. Alcibrades with all Ms good Temper, and with hisgrey 
Qualities, entirely ruin'd hizfiſelf, and did a World of miichief tg 
the Arhenjans. He abanddn'd himſelf to Pleaſures 3 immers d hin. 
ſelf in Luxury; and made Spoil on all hands, without any reſpe 
to Honour or Decency : and if he did ill in ſeizing, he did fil 
worſe in ſpending, to furnifh matter for his Intemperance and be 


bauches. Inſtead of following the Rules of Juſtice, he govern] 
after a licentious manner, full of Diſſolution, and mix'd wich Trez 


chery and Deceit; and gave himſelf up to extravagant Fits of Ane, 
which occaſioned great Miſchiefs. All which proceeded from hi 


forſaking Lyceus, and forgetting the wiſe Leſſons of Socrates. Ai. 


bi ades his Diſeaſe hecame incureable when he had ieft this Phyſſcin 
It ſeiz'd him like a violent Fever, overturn'd his Underſtandiy, 
and made him as it were run mad. From Lyceus it drove him 90 
the Aſſembly of the Athenians; from that Aſſembly it forc d hin 


to Sea, from the Sea to Sicily, from thence to Lacedemonia, fron 


Lacedemonia to the Perſians, from the Per ans to Samos, from Sami 
to Athens, from Athens again into the Helleſpont; and from then 
in fine it brought him to be confin'd in a Town of Phrygia where 
he hv'd obſcurely in the Embraces of a debauch'd Woman, ad 
was at laſt miſerably-kill'd, Oy 
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13s Prayer alone that nouriſbes Fiety : By this 

we keep up a continual Correſpondence with 
\ wa od, repreſent our Neceſſities to him, and draw down 
ore BY 1/5 Favours upon us. So i hat the Efſence of Religion 
ie to conſiſte in Prayer. For Prayers are properly the Sal. 
bs lies of a Soul penetrated with Piety, diſcovering its 
15 F} Miſery to God, in order 10 e 2 Remedy. But 
db ot Paſſions fill our Minds with ſo much Darkneſs, 
n that we know neither our Goods, nor our Evils, but 
= 8 /o!lowing our own Deſires every day offer ſuch Peti- 
a 71075 10 God, as would be fatal* to u, and would be- 

4. come real Curſes if God ſhould barkento us. Therefore 
icia, : there is nothing of ſo great Importance as Prayer ; 
ay othing that requires ſo much Prudence and Attenti- 
tin on, and yer we go about nothing with ſo much "Teme- 
from rity and Negligence. Plato here vigorouſly oppoſes 


this Abuſe ; and teaches. that if we would pray well we 


1ſt learn to £1100 our Goods andEvils; that the Know- 
ol WY eds of this is only taught by God; and conſequent- 


ly that tis God alone that can diſſipate the Darkneſs 
H our Souls, and teach us io pray. Till then we 
aon t. ſafely make any Prayers of our ſelves, without 
\I being expos'd to great Dangers. But are we in 
0 the mean time to continue without Prayer, 1ho we are 
in continual need of the Divine Affiſtance ? There 
w 220d be Stupidity or Pride in this kind of Inattion. 
' Certainly it would be more eligible for the Soul to con- 
linue in filence,. than to ase Evils of God, when. ſhe 
defires to ask Good; but God bas given her ſome help 
Luder this Ignorance, in inſpiring even during the 
22 Lins 
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time of Darkneſs, a Prayer tohich teaches us to abn. 


don our fjelves io him, and to requeſt of bim, that he 
would do his own Will in us, and not ours. Of all th; 
Prayers Men are capable of making, this is the moſt a 
greeable to God, and this Socrates would have men coy. 
tinually make. When God has once enlighten'd and iy 
ſtrueled uus, we ſhall then as of him what we thing 
neceſſary ; for ſeeing te ſhall ſpeak only by his Spirit 
we ſhall requeſt of him that which is truly Good. 
which he is altouys teilling lo grant; and will nevgr 
fail bo grove it, becauſe he truly loves us. This; 
what Socrates deſigns to teach in this Dialogue, which 
may be term'd Sacred; ſince it is full of Maxing, 
very worthy of Chriſtianity it ſelf ; and very uſeful 
beth for Politicks and Religion. As when Socrates 
ſays, ail the Sciences in the World without the Know: 


 ledg of that which is oy good, are perniciois, ix. 


ſtead of being uſeful ; when he teaches us, that Gol 
1s not to be corrupted by Bribes, and that he does not 
regard ihe Sacrifices, and Offerings of the wicked, 
but ihe Righteouſneſs and Holineſs of thoſe that in: 
voke him: And when he aſſures us, that God is free 
and has a ſoveraign Power to hear, or rejett our 
Sut plications; whence it follows, that when he hears 


them, he ſhews ws an Aﬀ of Grace, and not of ſirifl 


Justice. Here are many other Beauties which ma 
be eaſily remarkd, becauſe they very ſenſibly and þ 
vioufly offer themſelves. This Dialogue 1s a Kind of 
Continuation of the precedent. As in the former, 
Alcibiades /eem'd to underſtand but hittle with reſpeil 
to humane Affairs; in this be appears to be very Ine. 
rant in droine things; for there is ſo great a Connexi. 
on between em; that thoſe that are ignorant of the 
one, are neceſſarily ignorant of the other, as Soctt: 
tes demonſtrates, when he ſhews, that to know God, 
to know one's ſelf, and to know what appertains t0 
our fetoes, and what to others, is the Effet of one 
and ihe ſame Art. We may obſerve by the way, as 


we have done before; that this Dialogue is ſuſtain d 
as all ihe reft are, by Action. And this Dramatrick 
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Air, is that which animates it, and is one of its great- 
eſt Beauties. Oe _ | — 
All that is farther neceſſary to be known, is at 
what time Plato Soppyes it to be made. If we follow 
is Interpreters, they make him fall into a very ridi. 
Eos Inconveniency. For after he had ſaid Archela- 
| us, King of Macedonia was kild, be ſpeaks of Pe- 
| ricles as of a Perſon yet alive, contrary to what 
is certainly known, namely, that Archelaus ſurviv'd 
| Pericles, and was not aſſaſſinated till Twenty years 
| ufter his Death ;, and contrary to what Plato himſelf 
| /ays, in his Gorgias and Theages. We ſhall ſee in 
| the Notes what led Plato's Interpreters into this Mi. 
| lake. In the mean time it may be maintain d, that So- 
| crates held theſe Diſcourſes with Alcibiades, rhe firſt 
year of the 93 Olympiade ; for Perdiccas reign d 13 
| years after the death of Pericles, who died the laſt 
peur of the 87 Olympiade. Archelaus, who &uPd 
| Perdiccas, reignd ſeven years, and then was kilPd 
dhe laſt year of the 92 Olymprade. This naturally: 
bade us to the time of this Dialogue. They that make. 
Archelaus to have reign d 16 Tears, or Perdiccas 23, 
E make Archelaus ſurvive Alcibiades and Socrates: = 
F This Dialogue is of the ſame Character with the. 
© precedent, parrurinos, that is, Socrates here makes: 
Alcibiades find out the Truths which he deſigns to 
each him. *Tis alſo. « Moral Dialogue, as well as 
% former, „ © la be 
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n 
Second ALCIBIADES, 
OR 


Of Prayer. 


Socrates, Alcibiades. 


Socrates. 
N ple to ſay your Prayers? 

Alcib. Yes Socrates, that is my deſign. 
Socrat. Indeed you ſeem very thoughtful, I ſes 
our Eyes are fix'd on the Ground like a Man that's 

thinking on ſome very ſerious Matter. | 

* Alcib. What ſhould I think on, Socrates ? | 
Szcrat. What ſhould you think on? on ſome ven 

important thing, I ſuppoſe ; for I beſeech you in the 

Name of God. tell me, whether when we addrels 

our Prayers to the Gods, either in publick or pri 

vate, do they not grant us ſome things, and refuſe 

us others? do they not hear ſome Perſons, and re 

Jett others? | 
© Alc. That's very true. 


Soc rat. Don't you think then, that Prayer requires 
Prayer re- 


quires a 


Zreat deal of WE are aware we ask the Gods great Evils, while 


Wiſdom and We think we are requeſting what is good; and lelt 


Prudence. they ſhould be diſpos'd to grant what is requeſted of 
em; as they granted Oedipus, his Petition, who 
pray'd that his Children might decide their Rights 
by the Sword. This unhappy Father, who might 
have pray'd to the Gods to remove from him the 
Miſchiefs that oppreſs'd him, drew A —— on 
350 Wu F EEE Sor ID bt 1m- 


Oi cus cc, ooo ava 


Leibiades, are you going into this Tem. 


a great deal of Precaution and Prudence, leſt before | 
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Of PRAYER. 
himſelf by his horrible Imprecations ; for his Petiti- 
ons were heard, and this prov'd a ſource of terrible 

Calamities to his Family, the particulars of which I 
need not relate to you. | 

Alcib. But Socrates, you tell me of a Mad Man, 
can you believe any Man in his Senſes would have 
| made ſuch kind of Prayers? 


| wile. : 
Alcib. Moſt certainly. . | 
| Soxrat. Don't you think, that ſome Men are Fools, 
and others Wiſe > 
Alcib. Yes. , | 
| Socrat. Come then, let us endeavour to know and 
| diſtinguiſh *em well; for you agree that there are 
E ſome that are fooliſh, others that are wile, and o- 
© thers that are mad. | 
Alcib. I do fo. 
le & Soc. Are not ſome People in health, and others fick? 
ars A/cib. That's certain. * 
* Socrat. Theſe are not the ſame Perſons. 
© AA. No certainly. 
ey Socrat, E there a third ſort, who are neither ſick 
the nor in health 
ß Aleib. Xx No. That can't be. . 
pl. Socrat. For a Man muft neceſſarily be in health 
ule or ſick, there is no Medium. | 
e. ÞA/c:b. So I think. = 
| Socrat. But is it the ſame thing with reſpect to 
| Wiſdom and Folly in your opinion? 
& Alcib. How do you fay ? 
e Socrat. I ask you if a Man muſt neceſſarily be 


oa vol? ' 
ho | 
Its If one were diſpos'd to Criticize, one might ſay, there is a. 


ht third ſtate which is that of Convaleſcence, in which Men have not 
yet recover'd Health, neither are properly fick, But at bottom, 
this1s not true, for one who is recovering is no longer under the 
Power of. Sickneſs, but is in the way of Health, - 
FT + ä 


Soc. Then to be mad you think is oppos'd to being 


either fooliſh or wiſe; or is there a certain Medi- 
ett um which makes one become neither a wiſe Man nor 
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232 The Second Alcibiades ; or, 
Alcib. * No. There's no Medium. there 


Socrat. Then One muſt neceſſarily be one or tothe othe 
Alcib. Sol think. Et. 4 
Socrat. Did you not juſt naw grant that Madneh may 

is oppoſite ro Wiſdom ? | & 


Alcib. Yes, | Mar: 
Socrat. And that there is no Medium, to put jj &S: 
Man into fuch a Condition as to be neither wile nau fick, 


fooliſh ? | Sc 
Alcib. I did grant it. that 
Socrat. But is it poſſible for the fame thing i Eyes 
have two Contraries oppos'd to it? | | thel: 
Alcib. By no means. For 


Secrat. Then Folly and Madneſs will appear to 4 
be one and the ſame thing. 
 Alcib. So methinks, | is 4 
Socrat. Then it we ſay all Fools are mad, nw; Diſt 
ſhall ſay right. Z 


' Atcib. Certainly. 8, 
Socrat. Without going any farther ; Among ll MW we | 
the Men of your Age, if there are any Fools, x We 0 it 
without doubt there are, and ſome of a longer ſtant 1 


ing, (for, I pray, don't you find wiſe Men are ven $ 

rare in this City and Fools very numerous) wou of t 
you call theſe Fools mad ? not 
. *At#ib. Without any Scruple. x 


o : } * | 

The Digg- Socrat. But do you think we ſhould be very 1a WW cs v 
culty which among ſo many mad Men; and that we fhould not Paſſa 
RE before now. have born the puniſhment of ſuch Con WF —— 
. verſation; in ſuffering from em whatever might be ay 
biades has Expected from mad Men? Have a care what you lay, Worm 
Juſt grant= * Tothis tis objected, that there is a certain Medium berween WE gence 
ed. Vere and Vice, which is the State of ſuch as are, neither vi es n 
» CIGus, nor yertuous, as Tacitus ſays of Galba, mags extra Vitii We Prad 
quam cum Virtutibus, But''tis eaſy to ſee, that this Expreſſion of FE. Ve 

Tacitus is not true, but only in the common Language of the World, Am 

which makes only a ſuperficial Judgment. without penetrating Plato 

deeply into things, and ſo calls none vicious hut thoſe who ptac- toget! 

tiſe groſs Vices; and is falſe, when we ſpeak with a Philplophick I F.gte 

Accuracy. Wherever Vertue is not, chere Vice muſt neceflarily I addir 

be. The ſame may be ſaid of Wiſdom and Folly, Every Ma luſior 

whois not Wile, gan be ng other thag a Fol. e 


Vis 7 there. 
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therefore, my dear A/cibiades ; leſt this matter be 
otherwiſe than you pretend. | 
Alcib. Well then how is it? for I perceive it 
may be otherwiſe than J ſay. | 
Socrat. I think ſo too; and we muſt examine the 
Matter after this Manner. A/c. After what Manner? 
| Socrat. I'm going to tell you; Some Perſons are 
fick, are they not 2 A/czb. Who doubrs it? 
| Socrat. Is it abſolutely neceſſary, that every one 
that is fick, ſhould have the Gour or Fever, or ſore 
ng top Eyes ? and don't you think he may be trce from all 49,74 
| theſe Diſtempers and yer be fick of another Diſeaſe ? A this 44 5. 
For there are divers kinds of Diſeaſes, beſides theſe. cult. 
Alcib. So I think. 
E Socrat. You believe every Diſtemper of the Eyes. 
© is a Diſeaſe, but yu don't think every Diſcaſe is a 
e Diſtemper ot the Eyes. 
Al. No certainly, but yer] don't fee what that proves. 
& CSocrat. But it you'll follow me, I am perſwaded, 


Other 


dnek; 


It 2 
e not 


I to 


Fl g we {hall find that preſently. lou &now that ſaying | 
„5 of the Poet * Two Men that go together. 


© Alb. | follow you with all my might, Socrates. 

ver WE Socrat. Are we not agreed that every Diſt:mper 

ud of the Eyes is a Diſeaſe, and that every Diſeaſe is 
not a Diſtemper of the Eyes? 


my * Plato often iptermixes Sentences of the Poets in his Diſcour- 
4 ſes without giving any notice when he does it. To underſtand this 
bpaſſage well, and to know all its Eleancy; *cis neceſſary to res 
'0n- member the Words Homer puts into Diomeqes his Mouth, when 
be VNieſtor propoſes to ſend Spies into the Trojan Camp, For he ſpeaks 
: = thus, My Courage prompts me to go into the Enemies Army, but if any 
ne world accompany me, I ſhould go with greater Boldneſs and Confe- 
een WS dence ; for two Men that go together, take a better view of things, one 
res what the other does not obſerve : One Man alone, tho be want not 
iti - Prudence, yet has always leſs Vigour and Activity in his Mind. Tliad. 
not K. ver. 224. Se that here is a maniteſt Alluſion to this Paſſige. 
h Fomer ſays ov'vTe d eeneputveo, Two Men that go trgether. And 
ing 7s lato ſays ouvre Jyo oxomlourre, Two Men that exanine 
ace ¶ Together. Bur becauſe Homer is not now ſo well krown as he was in 
ich Flats time, I have elucidated the Paſſage in the Tranſlation, by 
ily adding, you brow that Saying of the Poet. Without which the AI. 
luſion would not have been perceixeable. The Latin Tranſlators 
Alci 3. 


bare ſſip d over it without perceiving it, 
1 EET. , 7 9 1 
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| The Second Alcibiades; or, 
Alcib. In that we are agreed. 


Soc, And that with good Reaſon ; for all that haye 
a Fever are fick ; but all that are ſick, have not 3 
Fever, or the Gout, or fore Eyes. All theſe AMiR:. 
ons are Diſeaſes, but Phyficians aſſure us that they 


for 


are ſo many different Diſeaſes by their Effects; 


they are not allalike; and they don't deal with them 


all after the ſame manner? but according to the Na. 


ture and Violence of em. Are there not a great ma. 
ny ſorts of Artificers? There are Shoemakers, Brick. 
layers, Architects, Carvers, Painters, and a multitude 
of others, whom I need not name; work is divided 
among em. They are all Artificers, but they are 


not all Carvers or Architects. Alcib. Tis true. 


Folly is di- 
⁊idedamong 
Men, as La- 
hour and In- 
duſtry ts 
ſhar'd a- 
mong "tm. 


The defini- 
tion of 4 
Wiſe Man 


and 4 Fool, 


Socrat. In like manner Folly is divided among 
Men, thoſe that have the greateſt ſhare of it we call 
mad, or diſtracted. Thoſe that have a degree leſs 
we call Fools, and Stupid; but while Men ſeek to 
hide theſe Vices under honourable and ſpecious 
Names; they call the former Men of Magnanimi- 
ty, and Courage; and they call the others Men of 
Simplicity; or elſe they ſay they have no harm in 
em ; but have little Experience, and much Youth. 
You'll find a great many other Names befides thefe 
with which they palliate their weak fide. But theſe 
are ſo many ſorts of Folly, which differ only as one 
Art does from another, and one Diſeaſe from anothex, 
Don't you think ſo as well as | ? 

Allcib. I am of the ſame mind with you. 
Socrut. To return then to our Subject; Our 
firſt deſign was exactly to know and diſtingiſh the 
Fooliſh from the Wiſe ; for we agreed that ſome 
Men are Wiſe and others Fooliſh, did we not? 

Alcib. Yes, in that we agreed. 

Socrat. Don't you call him wiſe who knows what 
he ought to ſay or do, and him foolifh who knows 
neither one nor tother? Ac. Yes certainly. 

Socrat. Are they, who know not what they ought 
to ſay or do, ignorant that they ſay and do what 
they opght nat? 74 lets 21 4720 

Nb. 6; Ala. 


| if you would be content to be the Tyrant of Athens, 


received the greateſt of all Goods, 


Man but he would be tranſported with Joy, if the 


vans. | 


dition. 


know; if it be true, that it may bring great Miſ- % ;; , 


Alcib. I think ſo. | 

Socrat. I told you Oedipus was of that number: 
But you'll yet find in our time a multirude of Peo- 
ple, who without being tranſported with an Emori- 
on of Anger like him will requeſt of God real Evils 
while they think they are asking real Goods. For 
2s tor Oedipus; if he did not ask tor what was Good 
neither did he think he ask d it; whereas others 
every day do the quite contrary ; and without go- 
ing any farther, Alcibiades, it the God to whom you 
are going to pray, ſhould appear ſuddenly to you, 
and before you have open'd your Lips ſhould ask you, 


or (if chat {cem too little for you) of all Greece; 
or it you were not yet ſatisfied, ihould promiſe you 
all Europe together; and fully to gratifie vour Am- 
bition, (bould add, that that very day all the World 
ſhould know that A/cibiades the Son of (Linias is 
King; I am perſwaded you would go out of the 
Temple with abundance of Joy, as one that has juſt ' 


Alcib. And, Socrates, | verily believe, there's no 


{ame thing ſhould Happen to him. 
Socrat. But you would not give your Lite for the 
Empire of the Greeks, nor for that of the Barbu- 


Alcib. No certainly; to what purpoſe ? for then 
I could not enjoy that Empire. | | 
Socrat. But ſuppoſe you could enjoy it, would 
you do it, if this 5 —— were to be fatal to you? 
Alcib. No, neither would I do it, on that Con- 


Socrat. Then by this you ſee very well, that is od 
is not ſafe to accept, or deſire what one does not 


chiefs upon us, or even make us loſe our Lives: great deal 
For I could name to you a great many of thoſe Am: of danger 
birious Men, who having paſſionately. deſir'd the 2, . ? 
Tyranny, and ſpar' d nothing to obtain it, as they, bat we 
5 „„ 5 £ greateſt low not. : 


. 


The Second Alcibiades ; or, 
greateſt of all Goods ; yer have deriv'd no other 
Advantage from this great Elevation, than to be ex. 

os'd to the Stratagems of their Enemies, who have 
aſſaſſinated them on the Throne. Tis impoſſible 
but you mult have heard of that Tragical Story that 
has lately happen'd. * Archelaus, the King of Mz 
cedonia had a Favorite whom he lov'd with an un. 
bounded Paſſion; this Favorite, who was yet more 


236 


in love with the Throne of Archelazs. than this 


Prince was with him, kill'd him to fill up his place 
flattering himſelf that he ſhould be the happief 
Man in the World: But he had ſcarce enjoy'd the 
Tyranny 2 or 4 days, when he was cut off by other 
that were pofleis'd with the ſame Ambition. And 
among our Athenians (tor theſeare Examples which 
come not to us by hear-lay; but ſuch as we have 
ſeen with our Eyes) how many have there been, who, 
after they had ardently aſpir'd to be Generals of the 
Army, and had obtain d what they defir'd, have been 
put to death, or baniſhed ? How many others who 
have ſeem'd more happy, have paſs'd through inny- 
merable Dangers, and been expos'd to continual 
Fears, not only during the time of their being Ge. 
nerals, but alſo after their return into their Coun- 
try, where they have all their Lifetime had a more 
cruel Siege to maintain againſt envious Detractom, 
than all thoſe they ſuſtain'd in War againſt the E. 
nemies of the State? So that the greateſt part of 
em wiſh'd they had never been any more than pri- 
vate Men, rather than to have had the Command 
of Armies at ſo dear a rate. H all theſe Dangers 
and Fatigues would produce a Man any advantage 
in the end; there would be lome reaſon for him to 
to expole himſelt to em, but tis the quite contra- 
What I ſay of Honours, I ſay alſo of Children. 
ow many People have we ſeen, who after they 


* Archelaus was the natural Son of Perdiccas, He kill'd his Fa- 
ther, his Uncle Alcet as and his Son. He afterwards kill'd the Le- 
gitimate Son of Perdiceas; and after he had poſſeſs'd the Throne 
7 years, was aſſiſſinated by. his Favorite Craterys, © 


have 


ther have importunately deſir'd of God, that he would | 
> ex. Wpive them Children, and have accordingly obtain'd 
nave em, have by this means precipitated themſelves in- 
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ible MW to terrible Miſeries and Troubles: For ſome of em 
that W have ſpent their whole Life in Sorrow and Birter- 
Mz neſs; becauſe their Children have prov'd wicked; 


un. and others who have had ſuch as have prov'd good 
ore have been no more happy than the former, becauſe 
this WM they have loft them for the moſt part in the Flower 
ice of their Age: So that they had much rather never 
ieft MW have had 'em. Now tho all theſe Miſeries, and 
the {MW many others, are very obvious, and common; yet 
ers W there's ſcarce a Man to be found, who would refuſe 
nd MW theſe falſe Goods, if God ſhould give em him; or 
ich MW who would ceaſe to importune him for em, if he 
ve were aſſur'd he ſhould obtain 'em by his Prayers. 
The generality of Men would not refuſe, either the 
he MW Tyranny, or the Command of Armies, or any other 
en great Honours, which yet are certainly much more 
ho {W pernicious than uſeful z but would requeſt em of 
. God, it they did not ſpontaneouſly offer themſelves 
11 to 'em. But wait a moment, and you'll hear em 
e. fing a Palinodia, and offer Petitions quite contrary A Recanta- 
n. co the former. For my part, I confeſs, I can't chooſe . 
te but think, that Men are really to blame, in com. Tpis is a 
„ Phaining of the Gods, and accuſing em of being the Paſſage of 
ſelves, who by their Faults, or rather by their Follies, th One 
In ſpite 1 Fate draw Miſchiefs on Wee er 2 
And therefore, Alcibiades, that Ancient Poet ſeems eixning. 
[to me to have had a great deal of Senſe and Rea- 
ſon, who having (as I think) very imprudent Friends, 
hom he ſaw every day going on in a Courſe of ask- 
ing of God ſuch things as ſeem'd good to them, and 
vet were very bad for em, compos'd for em this 
| Prayer, and gave it em. Great God, give us the 
Good Things that are neceſſary for us, whether we | 
ech em or not ;, and keep evil things from us, even di adnira- 
when we ask em of thee. This ſeems to be à moſt - 1 


thing thor, 
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„ asſe of the Miſeries they ſuffer ; for tis them. the 1 Bu 


Excellent and very ſafe Prayer. If you have any own Aus 1 
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| thing to object ngainſt it, do not hide it from me. Y 4 
Alcib. Tis hard to contradict what is well ſpoken, I Sent 

1 | The only reflection I make on it, Socrates, Is how MM for! 
1117 many Evils are brought upon Mankind 'by Ignorance, 1 4 
1 | For we don't ſo much as perceive that'tis this that not 
only makes us every day do ſuch things as are fatal ts I done 

us ; but (which is moſt deplorable) engages us tg 4 

ask our own unhappineſs of God; and this is what 8 

no Man can tell how to imagine. There's no Per. ö 8 

ſon but thinks himſelf capable of asking ſuch things 0 

of God, as are very uſeful for him, and very uncapa. 8 

ble of deſiring ſuch as are pernicious to him; for Per 

this would not be a Prayer, but a teal Imprecation. 4 

| Soerat. Hold a little, my dear Alcibiades, "ris W , © 

poſſible there may be found ſoſne Perſon wiſer than the! 

you and I, who might with good Reaſon reprehend IM U 

us, and tell us we are very much in the wrong thus laue 

| to blame Ignorance, without adding what fort of Tut 

1 Ignorance it is that we condemn, and in what it con. and 

1 2 ſiſts. For if Ignorance is bad in ſome things, tis Hot 
ſometimes good in Others. 32 any 

good. Alcib. How do you ſay. Socrates, is there any thing = 

. of what kind ſoever of which *tis more uſeful to be - 


ignorant, than to know it? | kk 
Socrat. So! think, and you think otherwiſe. 7 


| Aleib. That I do I proteſt: 5 
| Sloscrat. Yet I ſhall never believe you capable of c 
| being irritated againſt your Mother with the fury ei. W 4 
1 ther of an Oreſtes, or an Alemæon, or any the like ber 
Parricides; if there have been any others who have be is 
| committed the fame Crimes. | 80s 


Alcib. Ah] Socrates, T intreat you in the Name JW 5 
of God alter your diſcourfe. i 
Socrat. Alcibiades, you are to blame to deſire that MW but 
of me, of me, I ſay, who tell you, I don't think you WM ** 
capable of commicting thoſe. Crimes. You could 
do no more if I aecusd you of em. But fince thele I thay 
Actions appear ſo abominable to you, that one BY gal 
muſt not name em unleſs there be an abſolute ne. - 
ceſſity of it; with all my heart, ſo let it be. 1 % 


Of PRAUTER. © 
ly ask you, do you think, if Oreſtes had been in his 
Senſes, and had known what was good, and uſeful 
for him, he would have dar'd to do what he did ? 

Alcib. No certainly. ü | 
Socrat. Neither he nor any body elſe would have 
done it. | | 

Alcib. That's moſt certain. | 

Socrat. Then in my Opinion this Ignorance of what 
is good and uſeful is a great Evil. 

Alcih. Jam of the ſame Mind. 

Socrat. And that either in Oreſtes, or any other 
Perſon. | 1 | 

Alcib. J am fully perſuaded of that. 

Socrat. Let us examine this matter yet a little far- 
ther. Suppoſe then * it had formerly come into 


your Head on a ſudden, that it was a very good and 
laudable Action for you to go and kill Pericles your 
Tutor and Friend; and that you had taken a Dagger, 


and gone directly to his Door, to ask if he were at 
Home, as having a deſign againſt him alone, and not 
any other; and that you had been told he was with- 
in. I don't mean by this that you could ever have 


| been capable of committing ſo horrible an Action; 


* The Latin Interpreters have tranſlated this Paſſage, as if Pla- 
to had ſaid, if it ſhould come into your head of a ſudden, to go and 
kill Pericles jour Tutor and Friend, not conſidering that they make 
Plato fall into a very ridiculous Fault. For to ſpeak thus, Peri- 


cles muſt have been ſtill living. And Plato had been ſaying, that 


Arehelaus, King of Macedonia, had been aſſaſſinated, and we know 
Pericles died 20 years before. How then ſhall this Contradiction 
be reconcil d? How ſhall we ſecure Plato from this Fault of which 
he is not guilry : ſceing he ſpeaks the contrary in Gorgi as and Thea- 


| £15? There's no great difficulty in the Matter, tis only to tran- 
E ſlate as the Greek Terms will bear; if it bad formerly come into your 


brad on a ſudden, that is, if while Pericles was living, &c. By this 


means we not only prevent a great miſtake, in regard of the time, 
but alſo eſcape a great Fault againſt the Rules of Decency. For 


that Ptricles ſhould be yer alive when Socrates ſpeaks thus to Alci- 
ſiades, is a hard and odious Suppoſition; but ſuppoſing Pericles to 
ne dead, it has not the ſame harſhneſs in it. Atheneus would not 


have forgot to improve this Paſſige to ſtrengthen his Chicanerie 


againſt Plato's Gorgias, if he had not very well underſtood that ir 
— another Interpretation beſides that given ic by his 
ors. | 


WV 


but 
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but I make this Suppoſition to ſhew you thiat there, I ire 
nothing hinders, but a Man who knows not what ; cor 
comely and honourable may be in a diſpoſition or tle 
raking chat for very Good, which is in it {elf ven abe 
Evil; Don't you think ſo as well as 12? nec 
Alcib. J am perfectly of the ſame Mind. ing 
Socrat. To go on then; ſuppoſing you had been 4 
told Pericles was at Home, and you had gone in C 
and ſcen him, but not known hin, and imaginel tut MW wh 
you ſaw ſome body elſe; would you have had the abo 
Boldneſs to kill him? No certainly, for your deſign Sor 
would have been only againſt him; and every tim: abo 
you had been at his Houſe on the ſame Deſign, and For 
had miſtaken him for another, you would not hee T that 
done him the leaſt Iniury. 18 0 
A/cib. That's very certain. | 4 
Socrat. What then? Do you think Oreſtes would 5 
have laid his Parricidial Hands on his Mother, if he can 
had miſtaken her for another ? into 
Alcib. No doubtleſs. 8 
Socrat. For he did not deſign to kill the firſt W, and 
man he met, nor the Mother of this or that Perſon; 8 
but had a mind to kill his own Mother. 5 you 
Alcib. You fay right. 1 i F; 
Socrat. Then this ſort of Ignorance is very good | 5 
for thoſe that are in ſuch a diſpoſition of mind as his, SIe 
and have ſuch kind of Fancies in their Heads. in v 
Alcib. So I think. 90 | 4 
Scorat. By this then you plainly ſee, that on ſome &. 
Occaſions, and in ſome Perſons whoſe Minds are di-. Wa: 
pos'd after a certain manner, Ignorance is a God tis 
and not an Evil, as you juſt now ſuppos'd: 4 
Alcib. I perceive it vety want. T. = 
Socrat. If you will take the pains to examine what N io 
* 4) 6, Jam now going to ſay, how ſtrange ſoever it may "iſh 
$:5mwes are At firſt feem to you, it may be you'll be of the ſame 
afeleſs with. mind with me. | 1 4 
out the Alcib, Well, Socrates, What is it? [5 
Ka * * Socrat: Tis true, that poſſibly all the * Sciences I to 4 
hieß n. Without the knowledg of that which is very good, Pant 


are 


Tery good. 


Y : 


A 


re ſeldom of uſe to thoſe that poſſeſs em, nay moſt 
commonly are pernicious to em. Follow me a lit. 
tle in your Thoughts, I entreat you. When we are 
about to ſay or do any thing; Is it not altogether 
neceilary, either that we really know what we are go- 


ing to do or lay, or at leaſt that we think we know it? 


AIcib Without doubt. 


Socrat. According to this Principle the Orators 


who every Day adviſe the People, give them advice 
about what they know, or at leaſt think they know: 


| Some give 'em counſel about Peace and War, others 
about the Walls that ought to be built, about the 
Fortifications, Gates, and Arſenals. In a word, all, 
that the City does for it ſelf, or againſt another City, 
| is not done but by the advice of Orators. a 


Alcih Tis true. | 
S:cr it, Obſerve well what follows; and ſee if I 


can finiſh my proof: Don't you divide the People 
into wiſe Men and Fools ? Alcib. Yes. 


Socrat. Don't you call the greateſt number Fools; 


and the leaſt wiſe Men ? Alcib. Yes. 


Socrat. Is it not with reference to ſomething that 
you call 'em.ſo ? _.. 
Alcib. Moſt certainly. Eo | 
Hocrat. Do you then call him a wiſe Man who can 


give this Counſel without knowing what is beſt, or 
in what time it is beſt ? 


Alcib. No certainly. 


DC 1 Nor do you call him wiſe, who can make 
War 


? 


but knows not when nor how, nor how long 


ö tis beſt ſo to do. 


Alcib. No, not U | CAE 
Secrat. Neither do you call thoſe Magiſtrates wiſe, 


| who know how to pur to death, to fine, and to ba- 
niſh; and yet know not when or on what Occaſi- 
ons theſe puniſhments are beſt and moſt juſt. 


Alcib, No indeed. MEL 


| © Socrat, Well then, when any one knows well how 
| to do all theſe things, and theſe Sciences are accom: | 
banied with the knowledge of that which is very 


good; 
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good (and this is the ſame with the knowledge or 


9 


that which is very uſeful, as you have granted} ve 
call this Man wite, and ſay he is very capable o ad. 
viſe and conduct himſelf, and govern the Common. 
wealth. And we fay directly the contrary of him 
who does not add the knowledge of that which is 
good to theſe Sciences. 
He is going Alcib. This mult be granted. 
to oh pA Socr. When a Man knows how to mount a Horſe 
ef the to draw a Bow, to Wreſtle, in a word to perform a. 
Art a Mn ny of the like Exerciſes; or is well inſtructed in a. 
praſeſſs is ny other Art, how do you call him, when he 
— * knows perfectly well what is moſt conformable to 
. ns of the Art he profeſſes? Don't you call him a Qu 
wiſe May, that employs himſelf in managing of Horſes, 
him Wreſtler that makes it his buſineſs to Wreltle 
and him a Mufician who underſtands Muſick, and 
ſo of the reſt? Don't you give 'em all ſuch Names 
as are deriv'd from their Art, and are ſuitable to it? 
or do you give them other Appellations ? 
Alcib. We give em only ſuch Names as are taken 
from their Art. - 
Socrat. Do you think *tis of abſolute neceſſity that 
he who well underſtands the Art of which he makes 
Profeſſion, ſhould alſo be a wiſe Man; or ſhall we 
ſay he may be far from that Character? 
Alcib. He may be very far from it Socrates. 
Socrat. * What will you ſay of a Repwb/ick com. 
pos d of Wreſtlers, Pipers, Archers, and other ſuch 
-, Kind of People mingled with ſuch Perſons as we naue 
been ſpeaking of, ſome of whom know how ro make 
War, others to condemn to Death; and with thoſe 
4 States-Men, who are bloated with pride on the 
\ Account of their pretended Capacity in Politicks? 
/ Suppoſing all theſe People to have knowledge of 
n what is very good, and that there is but one ſingle 


* This is a ſubtile Satyr againſt the Republick of the Athenian, 
in vhich all Arts and Sciences were ſeen to flouriſh, but the know- 


tedg of what is very good was not to be found there; and there- 'S 


fore nothing but Confuſion and Diſorder was to be ſeen _—— 
_ an 
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u not only in the things we know, but allo in thoſe we know not. 


ſaw every one full of Ambition, and ſtriving to en- 


might ſtill exceed himſelf, and become evety Day 


chooſe but be full of Diſorder and Inju 
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Alcib. Who can doubt that? 
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Man among em all who knows either on what Oc- 

cafion or with whom each of theſe different Arts 

ought to be uled ? 
Alcib. 1 ſhould ſay, Socrates, that would be a ve- | 

ry ill-compos'd Commonwealth. 2 

Socrat. Much more would you ſay ſo, when you * 


groſs the greateſt part of Affairs to himſelf; that he 


more powefful in that part of the Government which 
is the moſt Noble; and if you ſhould at the ſame 
time ſee every one making horrible Miſtakes againſt 
the knowledge of what is very good, both on his 
own account and that of the Commomwealth; becauſe -7 
he conducts himſelf by Opinion without Underſtand- 
ing. This being the State of the caſe, ſhould we not 
have great Reaſon to ſay that ſuch a — 4 can't 
ice ? 


- 


Alcib. This is manifeſtly true. 1 | 
Socret. Have we not agreed that it is abſolutely | 
| 


_ neceſſary for us either to believe we know, or elſe rea- 


ly to know what we are about to door ſay without a- 
ny farther Deliberation ? | 
Alcib. That has been agreed between us. | 

Socrat. Have we notlikewiſe acknowledged, that | 
when any Man does that which he knows, or thinks | 
he knows; provided he poſſeſſes the knowledge of ; 
that which is very good, great advantage hence ac- ö 
crues both to himſelf and to the State. 


Socrat. And that when 'tis otherwiſe, the contra- 
ry enſues. 

Alcib. That's evident. | 

Soc. Do you ſtill perſiſt in the ſame Sentiments ? 

Alcib. J do. | | | 

Socrat. Have you not ſaid, that the greateſt num- 
ber is that of Fools, and that of wiſe Men the leaſt ? 

Alcib. Yes, and I ſay the ſame ſtill. | 

The knowledg of that which is very good conducts and dires 


9 Socrat. 
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 Socrat. Did we not upon this ſay, that the great. 
eſt number keep at a diſtance from that which i; 


good, becauſe they uſually abandon themſelves to 0. 
pinion withour Underſtanding. | 

Alcib. Yes, ſo we aid. 

Socrat. Then *tis uſeful for this great number to 
know nothing, and to believe they know nothing, be 
cauſe what they know, or believe they know they 


will be willing to put in Execution, and in fo do. 


ing, inſtead of gaining any advantage, they will fe. 
ceive great prejudice. Alcib. You ſay true. 
Soc. By this then you ſee very well, that I had 
reaſon when J told you juſt now, that poſſibly all 
Sciences, without the knowledge of what is very 
00d, were ſeldom uſctul to thoſe that pofleſs'd'em, 
ut were moſt commonly very pernicious to 'em. 
Were you not then ſenſible of this Truth? 
Alcib. J was not then ſenſible of it, Socrates, but 
now l am. | | 
Socrat. Then a City which would be well govern'd 
and a Soul that would live well applies it elf only 
to this Science; as a Sick Man commits himſelf 
to his Phyſician ; ard as a Sailer, that would ar: 
rive ſafe at his Port, obeys his Pilot. * Without 
this the greater Fortune, Men or States enjoy, the 


* This is ore of the moſt difficult places in Plato; Marſilius 
Ficinus, and De Serres have tranſlated it very ill, and have rather 
obſcur'd than interpreted il. However Ficinus ſuſpected that it 
was corrupted, tho he could not correct it. I am of opinion that 
we ſhould read H for uy, and 9 for 38. But that is not all, the 
principal Fault in the Text conſiſts in the Word Js which makes 
a very ill Senſe, we muſt theretore neceſſarily read 7/ ws, andtake 
away the Point. Plato's Senſe is, that without the knowledg of 
what is very good, the greater Fortune a Soul or a City enjoys, the 
greater Crimes will they commit to ſatiate their Pafſions. The 
Cor: uption came from the Word 1144p which is 3 or 4 Lines higher. 
But Plato ſpeaks no more of the Soul than he does of the City, and 


ccnſequently could not repeat q . He certainly wrote 45 
and this mode of Speech ?fegioy 7: 9s ws is very elegant, 940 
magis fortuna afflaverit, properly, the more Fortune blows on their 
Poop. The Beauty Oo this Principle, and the Truth which it con- 
rains, p ove the neceſſicy ot ieftoring the Senſe after this manner; 
The greater Fortune wicked Men have, the greater Sins do they 


great. 


commit. 
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greater Crimes will they commit, either to acquire 
Riches, or to augment their Power, or ſatiate their 


Paſſions. He that poſſeſses all the Arts and Scien- 
ces, and is deſtitute of this, will be driven about and 
toſs d by each of them, and be really batter'd with commit, i 
2 furious Tempeſt; and having neither Helm nor 
pilot, 'tis impoſſible he ſhould: go very far, and his 


Alcib. How can one make ſuch an applicati- 


on as this, Socrates? tor my part, I don't think there 
is any Juſtneſs in it. | 


Sxcrat. On the contrary I ſay there is a great deal, 


of Juſtneſs in it. For my dear A/cibrades, tis a 
ſort of Enigma. Homer and the other Poets are full Al Poefie | 
of 'em. For all Poeſie is naturally enigmatick, an 
tis not given to every Man to penetrate thoſe Obſcu- 
rities; and if beſides its being Enigmatick, it be hand- 
led by envious Poets, who inſtead of diſcovering their 
Wiſdom to us, only ſeek to hide it from us; tis then 
almoſt impoſſible to ſound their Thoughts. But 
© you'll never accuſe Homer that moſt Wiſe, and Di- 
vine Poet of being ignorant that tis impoſſible to 
know amiſs what one knows; tis he that ſays of 
| Margites, that he knew many things but knew em 
| all amiſs, and he ſpeaks, enigmatically, for he puts 
[be knew] for bisLearning and | amiſs | for unhappy ;, 
which terms could not well enter into the Compo- 
# fition of his Verſe ; but what hz certainly meant by 


or thus, To a great Sum his Rnowledg did amount, 
But all he knew turn d to an ill Account. | 
T Homer made a Poem againſt one Margites, who knew much, 


; and yer ſpent his Life in Idleneſs and Debauchery, a certain ſign, 
: that he did not poſſeſs the knowledg of what is very good. This 


Poem which was made up of a mixture of Hervick and lambick 


© Verſes is loſt: In which Homer turn'd the pungent Railleries of thoſe, 
* Satyrical pieces which were in vogue before him into pleaſanc 
Stories and jeſts; and by this means was che firſt that gave us any 
2 ſtrokes of Comedy: See the Ah Chapter of Ariſtotle of the Art of 


R 3 | It 


Poetry, 


\ 
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The more 
proſperous 
Men are the 


greater 


Crimes the 


they have 
not the 


knowledg 


tick. 


— 
— 


| ruine muſt needs be near. Methinks what the Pozt of what is 
| ſpeaks of one whom he would diſpraiſe may be ap- 2% good. 
| plied to him. * He knew (ſays he) many things, but 
| knew em all amiſs. | 


d i Enigma 


. 
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+, tunate knowledge to him. If this knowledge was 


The Second Alcibiades; or; 


All the Sei- it, is that Margites had a great deal of Learning and 
ences are ; 
. | happy 
without 


Knowledge, and that this was an unhappy or unfor: 


wledge unfortunate to him he muſt needs have been a poor 


wh 
004. 


at ic 


Man, if we will adhere to what has been taid. 
Alcib. So I think, Socrates, I ſhould ſcarce yield 
to the moſt evident Truths, it I ſhould not grant that. 
Socrat. You have reaſon. But, A/c:brades, I en. 
treat you, let us affare our ſelves of the Truth. You 
ſee how many Doubts and Uncerrainties preſent them. 
ſelves. You have your ſhare of em, for you go 
ſometimes to the right and ſometimes to the left, 
That which ſeems true to you this Minute you re. 


ceive as ſuch ; and the very next Moment *tis quite 


another thing in your Opinion. Let us endeavourty 
know where to fix. And as I have already ſaid, if 
the God to whom you are going to pray, ſhould ſud. 
denly appear to you, and fhould ask you before you 
have begun your Prayers, if you would be fſatisfie! 
that he ſhould grant you ſome one of thoſe things 
we firſt ſpoke of; or rather ſuppoſing he ſhould pe: 
mit you to make your requeſt ; which would you 


think moſt ſafe and moſt advantageous to you, 
whether to receive what he ſhould give you, or to 


obtain what you ſhould ask of him ? 
Alcib. ] ſolemnly proteſt, Socrates, I know not 


how to anſwer you: For nothing ſeems to me to be 


Poet I was ſpeaking of in the beginning of our Dil f 


* 


more fooliſh, and more to be avoided with the great: 
eſt Care, than to run the riſque of asking real Erl 
of God, while one thinks one is asking true Goods 
of him, and thereby to expoſe one's ſelf, as you hare 


very well ſaid, to retract the next moment, and male 


new Requeſts quite contrary to the former. 
Socrat. Is it not for this Reaſon that that Ancient 


courſe ; and who underſtood theſe things better than 
we, would have usend our Prayers with theſe Words, 


And keep evil things from as, even when we ask n 


of thee 


Alcib. So I ſuppoſe. 


3 Socrat, f 


— 
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ang Socrat. In like manner the Lacedemonians, whe. 


ther they imitate this Poet, or have of themſelves 
bound out this Truth, make both in publick and pri- 


vate a Prayer much like it. For they deſire the Gods The Prayer | 
io give em that which is Comely with that which 7s of the Lacks 
| Good. They were never heard to make any other demosi an:. 

Prayer; and yet they are as happy as any People in 

| the World; and if they have ſometimeès ſeen an In- 


Yor | terruption in the Courſe of their Succeſſes ; how- . 
em. euer none can juſtly blame their Prayer. For the a fe, 
18 Gods are free, and it depends on their Will, whe: 5h er bear 
le. ther they will grant what is defir'd of em, or give or wjed our 
| re. bat is contrary to it. And on this occation III tell prayers | 
ite you another Story, which I have often heard related * * 
rt by ſome antient People. The Athenians being en- W#% 
i gag d tormerly in a War with the Lacedemonians, 
ſg. it happen'd that they were always beat in every Bat. | 
you tle that was fought : Being deeply concern d at this 
e: Misfortune, and ſeeking Means to divert theſe Mi- | 
_ ſeries that impended, at laſt after divers Conſultati- | 
net. 2 ons they thought it the beſt Expedient to ſend to the 
70 Oracle of Ammon, to enquire of him the Reaſon of 
70u their Misfortunes, and to pray him to tell em why 
rto the Gods granted Victory rather to the Lacedemoni- 

ans, than to the Athenians, who every day offer'd 
not em a great Number of choicer Sacritices, who en- 
de tiched their Temples with nobler Offerings, who 
oat. annually made more magnificent, and more devout 
vis Froceſſions in their Honour, and in a word who 
ods Be themſelves alone were at greater Expence in their 
ne Worſhip than all the reſt of the Greeks together. 
ke Whereas (ſaid they) the Lacedemonians have no 

regard to theſe Ceremonies, they are 10 covetous in 
jet reference to the Gods, that they offer them muti- 
Di. lated Victims, and are at much leſs charge in eve- | 
bn 77 thing that concerns Religion than the Athenians, + 
my tho they infinitely exceed em in Riches. After they 
bad thus preſented their Reaſons, they ask d how 


7 thoſe Miſeries that preſs'd their City might be di- 
verted. The Prophet gave 'em no immediate an- 
ͤ;˙—òV 1 ſwer, 


— 
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wer, for doubtleſs the God would not permit him 
to give any. But after ſome time, recalling the Am. 
| batfador. he told hm. This Ihe Anſwer Ammon 
| groves the Athenians he loves the Beneditions of the 
4 Lacedemonians mach) mere than alt the Sacrifices of 
Prayers, the Greeks. This was all he ſaid. By the Bee. 
9 Fo dielions of the Lacedemonians, I ſuppoſe, he on! 
5 meant their Prayers, which indes d are more perlen 
than thoſe of any other People. For as for the ref 
of the Greeks, ſome of em indeed offer d Bulls with 
gilded Horns, and others conſecrated rich Oblaciors 
to the Gods; but at the ſame time requeſted in they 
Prayers whatever their Pathons ſuggeſted, without 
informing themſelves, whether what they aSk'd was 
Good or Evil. But the Gods, who hear their Blaſ 
phemies, are not pleas d with thoſe magnificent Pro. 
Ceſſ. Ons, nor do they accept their coſtly Sacrifices 
Therefore nothing requires ſo much Precaution and 
| Artention as Prayer; to know what we. ought to 
tay,” and what nor. YouM find many other things 
in Hemer, Which amount to the ſame thing with 
che Story 1 have been telling you. For he ſays, the 
+39jans, when they built a Fort, offer d whole He. 
catombes to ihe Immortal Gods, that theWinds carried 
a pleaſant Odeur from Earth to Heaven, and yet .that 
the Gods refusd to accept all this, but rejetted:it, be. 
cauſe they had an Averſion for the ſacred Cay of 
Troy, fer Priamus, and all his. People. So that it 
was to no purpoſe for em to offer Sacritices, and 
make Preſents to the Gods that hatred 'em; for tae 


Fo Le cor- li 
— 15 tous Uſurer. And we fhould be Focls, if we ſhould 


Brikes, pretend by this means to render our ſelves more 4- 
4 greable to the Gods than the Lacedemonians. For 
it would be a very horrible and moſt unworthy thing 


"i 3 for the Gods to have more regard to our Gifts and 


Sacrifices, than to our Souls, in diſtinguiſhing thoſe 
that are truly holy and rightęeous. But they have fe. 
gard only to our Souls, and not at all to our Proceſ- 
ons, or Sacrificæs, upon which the moſt — 


e 


God & not Deity is not to be corrupted by Bribes, like a cove 


him 
Am. 
mon 
fi he 
'S of 
ene. 
On! 
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Perſons, and thoſe Cities whoſe Sins both againſt God anly re 
God and Man, ariſe to the greateſt height, common. 6, 7 
ly value themtelves more than good Men. Nor do z, that 
[the Gods ever lutter themſelves to be biaſs d by Pre- offer Sacri- 


ſents, but deſpiſe all thoſe things as %% God him- Frs to bim. 
It, and his Prophet have aſſurd us. 1 
So that it ſeems. plain that nothing 1s ſo preci- + 

cus as Wiſdom and Juſtice both in the ſight of Gods I what 
and Men. And none are truly juſt and truly wiſe true 7uftice, 
but thoſe who both in their Words and Actions know —_ 
[how to acquit themſelves of their Duty both to the 6. ä 
(Gods and to Men. Therefote I would now willingly * 
know what your Sentiments are about what I have 


been ſaying. 014 3 ia Þ | 
Alcib. For my part, Socrates I cant choaſe but 
contorm my Sentiments in this matter to yours, and 
| thoſe of that God of whom we have been ſpeaking; 
Would it be reaſonable for me to go about to oppole 
my weak Underſtanding to that of a God, and to con- 
tradict his Oracle? 2) ck i | 
* Socrat. Don't you remember you told me you were 
in great perplexity ; for fear you ſhould at unawares 
pray for Evil things while you defign'd only to ask 
| 4b. Lremember it very well, Sacrates. 
| Sccrat. You ee tis not at all fate for you to go 
and pray in the Temple, in the Condition you are 
in, leſt che God hearing your Blaſphemies ſhould re- 
ject your, Sacrifices, and: to puniſh you; fhould:give = 
you what you would not have: I am therefore 0 
the mind that tis much better for yqu to be ſilent, 
or! know you very well. Your Pride, for that's 
the ſofteſt Name I can give your Imprudence, your 
Pride 1 fay, probably will not permit you to uſe the 
Prayer of the Lacedemonians. Therefore ' tis altoge- 
ther neceſſary you ſhould wait for iome Perſon to 
teach you how you ought to behave your ſelf both 
towards the Gods and Men. $5 
Alcib. And when will that time come, Socrates 7 | 
nl who is he that will inſtruct me? with what plea- 
ture ſhould I look upon him Socrat. 


4 


| 


| 
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That «God. Socrat. He will do it, who takes a true Care o 


you. But methinks, as we read in Homer, that Ni 
nerva diſſipated the Miſt that cover d Diomedęs his 


"Tis God Eyes, and hinder'd him from diſtinguiſhing God fron 


4 pe the Man, fo tis neceſſary he ſhould in the firſt plac 
Darkneſs of ſcatter the Darkneſs that covers your Soul, and x 
the Minds" terwards give you thoſe remedies that are nece{ 


to put you ina condition of diſcerning Good and Fyil, WU 
for at preſent you know not how to make a ditterenc i | 
between em. 


Alcib. Let him ſcatter then, let him deſtroy thi 
Darkneſs of mine, and whatever elſe he pleats : | 
abandon my ſelf to his conduct; and am very ready 
to obey all his Commands, provided I may but be 

made better by em. 
G b Scrat. Do not doubt of that. For this Governou i 
I tell you of, has a Singular Affection for you. | 


[ | 
Art Alcib. I think Imuſt defer my Sacrifice to that time 


Nu. Socrat. You have reaſon, tis more ſafe ſo tods N datio. 


than to run ſo great a Riſque. | 5 
Alcib. Well then III defer it, Socrates; and to N hic 
expreſs my Thankfulneſs for the good counſel yu the! 
have given me, give me leave to place on your Heal N ui 
this Crown which I wear on mine. We'll preſent unde 
other Crowns to the Gods, and all the Service ve good 
owe em, when I ſee that happy Day; it will na depe. 
be long before it come, if they pleaſe. Stat. 
Socrat. I receive this Favour with very great ple in 7! 
ſure; and ſhall always kindly accept whatever comes ¶ milie 
from you. And as Creon (in Euripides) ſeeing Tire The 
as approach him with a Crown of Gold, which ws MW b1tic 
the aſt Fruits of the Spoils of the Enemy, and with ph: 
which the Athenians had honour'd him for his at, ans, 


| Ws in Ku- ſaid, I rake this Crown which is the fign of Vitor) I At} 


rip ides his for 4 good Omen; for you ſee, we are alſo in a grea tin 
206. ftorm of Var; fo1 am ſay I take the honour I receive ¶ thoy 


at your hand for a happy preſage ; for I am in 160 and 
leſs a Tempeſt than Creoz, while I am endeayouring ¶ dre. 
to gain the Victory oyer all your Lovers, | firs 


are of 


| I ol — 
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The ARGUMENT 
OF 


THEAGES 


ence 

' this BEL, 8 a ; : 

87 HE Ancients cited this Dialogue under the 
ready Title of Wiſdom, or that of Philoſophy, 
it be as may be ſeen in Diogenes Laertius: But 


bow old ſocver thefe Titles are, they were given by 
Philoſophers that were unacquainted with the Deſign 
Lf Socrates, who here propoſes only to treat of the 
Education of Children, which is the Baſis and Foun- 
0do dation of Philgſ- ophy: As Plants do not thrive well, 

Eunleſs it be in Ground that it well pre par d, and 
d to MW which has been varioufly manured, and alſo receives 
you the benign Influences f the Heavens; ſo Vertues 
lead i 2o7/7 not grow, unleſs in a Soul well cultivated, and 
ſent N under the Influences of the divine Fuvour: On this 
e good Education, not only the Happineſs of Families 
not depends, but alſo that of Cities, Republicks, and all 

States; this is what Socrates endeavours to maintain 
ler ¶ in this Dialogue. The young People of the beſt Fa- 
mes nilies of Athens, dazzled with the Glory of Cimon, 
. Themiſtocles, and Pericles z and full of vain Am- 
15 bition, thought of. nothing but of adhering to the So- 
it WE ph:fts, who promiſed to make em very great Politici- 
rt, ans, and to put em into a Capacity of governing the 
or) 8 Athenrans and their Allies. Their Parents were 
ca tindur d with the ſame Folly : The wiſeſt of em were 
he thoſe that fear'd the Conſequences of this Ambition, 
no W andonly diſcover'd the Dangers to which their Chul- 
| dren were expos'd by the Corruption of thoſe that in. 
| firufed Youth. Socrates here diſcourſes with a Fa- 


| ther and a Son of this Charaffer. The Son aims only 
| : | 10 


— 
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to make himſelf a good Tyrant ,, and the Father does ay 
blame this Ambition of his Son, provided he avoided 
the Corruption that reigned at that time. All the B. 
ſineſs is to find a good Maſter.. Socrates makes yy ſ 
admirable Improvement of ' this Diſpoſition of thei; 
to ſheto, that one Man can never teach another tr, 
Wiſdom, which alone makes Men govern well; ly 
that the ſpecial Favour of God is requiſite to. thi 
purpoſe, without which all the | Endeavours of Mi 
ters and Schollars too prove wſeleſs ; and this jy 
confirms by Examples. This is the true Subjef of thi D 
Dialogue, in which we find divers ſurprizing Trigh 
which ſhall be explaind in their. place. Ihis Gn. 
verſation paſsd that year, in which the Atheafzn; Demo 
were beat at Epheſus by Tiſaphernus ; which u, B 
the 4th year of the 92d Olympiade, 407 years before 
the birth of Chriſt. Plato being 20 years of Age, ud 
then the Diſciple of Socrates: x 
Ihe Charatter of this Dialogue is the ſame-with 
that of the two former. U 


0 


uth 


5 


7 
* 


ple of 7 Elutherius? 


great and troubleſome. 
And J judge of others by my ſelf. There's my Son; 


— 
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Of Wiſdom. 


Demodocus, Socrates, T heages. 


Demod. QOcrates, J have a great mind to diſcourſe 

with you a little in private, if you are 
at leiſure ; and if you are not, I entreat you to take 
1 little time for my Sake, unleſs your Buſineſs is 


very urgent. 


Soc. | have always leiſure, and more to ſerve you 
than any other Perſon; if you have a mind to dif- 


courſe with me, I am ready for you. 


Dem. Shall we retite into the Porch of the Tem- 


Soc. What you pleaſe. A 
Dem. * Let us go then, Socrates, Methinks vel of 


. 2 by 7 G i 
Animals, and even Man himſelf are like Plants 2 | 


For we who manure the Earth know by experience when we 
that tis eaſy to prepare all things neceſſary before we 4% 4d. 

: 5 vice about 
plant; but when that which we have planted is come % Aus. 
up, the care and pains we muſt take about iris very tion ß 


*Tis the ſame with Men: Toxth, 


erer ſince he has been born, his Education will not 


{ufter me to reſt one moment, but keeps me in con- 


tiaual fear. Without entering into any particular 


In the Original Demodocus ſpeaks like a good honeſt Coutrey 
Man, who is wholly taken up with Husbandry: But I done 


_ it neceſſary to make my Tranſlation ſpeak. after that 
. | | | 


account 


THEAGES; Or, 


account of all the occaſions of Fear I have concernin 
him, I'll tell you one which has but very lately ap. 
rd ; And that is an Ambition he has, which in. 
deed is not diſhonourable, but is a very nice and 
dangerous thing, and makes me afraid. He would 
fain fall upon the ſtudy of * Wiſdom: Probably 
ſome of his Companions, and ſome young People of 
our Town who frequent Athens, give him an acconnt 
of ſome Diſcourſes they have heard, which have dif. 
rurb'd his Brain. For he's ſo full of Emulation 
that he continually torments me with importunate 
Imtreaties, that I would give a piece of Money to 
ſome Sophiſt to accompliſh him. *Tis not the Charge 
that I fear; but I ſee this Paſſion of his will expoſe 
him to great danger. Hitherto I have reſtrained him 

b * him with good Words; but now that! 
uppoſe I can be Maſter of him no longer; I think 
the beſt courſe I can take is to conſent to let him 
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take his own courſe, for fear the Converſation he | 


may have in ſecret and without my knowledg ſhould 


corrupt him. Therefore I am now come to Athens | 
to put him under the Tuition of ſome Sophiſt; and 


tis very happy that I have met you; for you are the 
Perſon whom above all others I ſhould wiſh to con- 
fult upon this Aﬀair. If therefore you have any Ad- 
vice to give me; I earneſtly intreat it of you; and 
you are too juſt to retuſe me. 
Advices Soc. But have you not often heard, Demodocm, 


ſacred, and that Advice is a Sacred Thing: and if it is Sacred in 


conſequently all other occaſions of Life, tis much more ſo in this; 
„2 i for of all things, on which a Man can ask advice, 
— 4 zu there is nothing more Divine than that which reſpedts 
wellthoyght the Education of Children. Firſt then, let You and 
„ lagree, what it is preciſely that you deſire, and a 

Nothing is bout what we are to conſult, leſt I underſtand one 
more dirine thing and you another (as it may often happen); 


od hy and ſoar the end of our Diſcourſe we both appear 


the Educ a- * . ” { 3 led FA 

f . Wiſdom is a Word that ſignifies divers things, as Knowicdg, 
| _ chi. Skill, Verrne. Plato uſes it for that Science which reaches how 
ad to govern States. e Sn 


ridicu· 


Of WISDOM. 


ridiculous to our ſelves for having talk'd ſo long 
without underſtanding one another. 3 

Dem. You ſay right, Socrates. | 

Soc. I ſay right, ay certainly And yet 1 
don't ſay ſo right as | ha but retract in part; 
for it comes into my Mind, that this young Man 
may have a defire very different from that which we 
think he has; which would render us ſtill more ri- 
diculous for conſulting about quite another thing 


than the Object of his Wiſhes. *Tis beſt therefore 


to begin with him, and ask him what it is thar he 
lefires. | 

Dem. Yes, certainly, that's the beſt way. | 

Soc. But, I pray, what is this fine young Man's 
Name ? | . 

Dem. His Name is Theages. | 

Soc. * What an excellent, and ſacred Name have 
you given him ! Well, then Theages, you defire to 
become wiſe, and you urge your Father to find youa 
Man, whoſe Converſation may furniſh you with 
that Wiſdom, with which you are ſo much in Love ? 

Theag. Yes. 


Soc. Who are thoſe Perſons you call wiſe, are 


they ſuch as are skillful in what they have learn'd, 


or the 1gnorant ? 
The. Such as are skillful. 


Soc. What! has not your Father caus'd you to be 


inſtructed in every thing, that the Children of our 


belt Citizens learn, as to read, to play on Muſical _ 


Inftruments, to wreſtle, and to perform all other 
Exerciſes ? | 
Bow Yes, my Father has causd me to be taught 
all this. | 

Soc. Well then! and do you think there is any o- 


ther Science, in which your Father is oblig'd to 


cauſe you to be inſtructed ? 
The. Yes without doubt. 


* The Athenians were very careful to give fine Sacred Names 


totheir Children: Bur all Names are falſe, when they don't de- 


(ribe the Charager of thoſe to whom they are given. 


Soc. 


- . — 
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quir'd after, 
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Soc. What Science is that? Tell me, that 1 thay 
r. der you ſome Service in the Matter. 


The. My Father very well knows it; for I hay 


very often told him of it; but he is pleas d to ſpeał 
after ſuch a manner to you, as if he did not know 
what I defir'd. There's no day pafles, but he dif 
putes with me, and ſtill retuſes to commit me tg 
the Care of ſome skillful Man. © © 

Soc. But all that you have hitherto ſaid to him, 
has paſt only between you two. Now therefore 
take me for an Arbitrator; and before me declare 
what Science it is you have a mind to attain: For 
if you were willing to learn that Science which 
teaches how to ſteer Ships, and I ſhould ask yob, 


. Theages, what Science is it in which you complain 


your Father is not willing to have you inſtructed) 
Would you not immediately anſwer me, that tis the 
Science of Pilots? 5 

The. Yes doubtleſs. 


Soc And if you were willing to learn the An 


hich teaches how to drive Chariots, would you 
not in like manner tell me, tis that of Charioteers? 
The. I ſhould tell you the very fame thing. 
Soc. Has that of which you are ſo deſirous 4 
Name, or has it none ? 1 
The. I believe it has a Name. 
Soc. Do you know it then without knowing the 
Name of it? 1 
Ihe. I know it, and I know the Name of it too: 
Soc. Tell me what it is then. ae 


hows 5 mm Science? * 
ral, and Soc. But is not the Art of Charioteers alſo a Sci. 
ders not ence ; What do you think *tis a piece of Ignorance? 
2 The. No bertain . 1 
— „ Soc. Then ris a Science; what is the uſe of it? Does 


it not teach us to guide the Horſes that are faſten d to a 


Seerdtes Chariot? 
ing te The. Moſt certainly. 0 


ew, 


Soc. And is not the Art of Pilots alſo 4 Science ! 
The. So I think, | | 
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Soc. 81 it not that which teaches us how to guide ſhips: p 
The. The very ſamme. 
Soc. Well what is that which you We 4 mind to 
learn, and what does that teach us to govern ?-. 
| The. I think it teaches us to Sover en. | Dy 
Soc. What, fick Men n 70 
Thel. No. 


not? 


The. Who doubtsii it "A 


Soc. Well then does it reach us to oeuine the MY 


Choir of Muſicians 2: © {+ 

The. Notiat alli 14:05 0 

Soc. For that properly 3 beni to Malek. 

The. True. 

Soc. But does it teach us to govern thoſe mhoper 
form the Exerciſes ? N 

The. No more than 2 others. 


Soc. For that belongs to the „ Air: | 


What ſort of Men then does it teach us to govern ? 
Explain, your ſelf clearly as have done on theorher 
Sciences. 

1 The. It teaches us to govern thoſe who are in the 

Hy 317%. 

Soc. But are there not Sick Men too in the City? ? 

. The. Without doubt there are, but I don't mean 
them, I ſpeak of the other Citizens. 

He. Lets ſee, if I underſtand well of what Arr 
you ſpeak, I think you don't fheak of that which 
teaches us to govern Mowers, - Vine: dreſſers, HOW: 
Men, Sowers, and Threſhers; for that belongs 
Husbandry. Nor do you ſpeak of that which — 
& to avian) thofe that handle the Saw; the Plane, 
ad the Lathe : for that belongs to the Joyner's Art. 
But you ſpeak of the Art that reaches to govern, not 
wly theſe but all other Artificers, and all private 
Perſons boch Men and Women : Perhaps this is the 
Yience you mean. 

The. Tis the very 


8 bee 


Soc. For that belongs to the Medicinal Arc does] it 


ſame, I had no \ diffi! ign to ſpeak : 
ce * other. 82 | 
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Soc. But, ns; - ad Zxiftbue who 
kill'd Agamemnom at Argos, govern thoſe ſorts of 
People, Artificers and private Perſons, both Men and 
Women; or others? 
The. He govern'd only ſach as theſe are ther 
5 any other to be govern d? 
Foc. Did not Peleus the Son of Eacis likewiſe ; « 
vern theſe ar Phthia? And did not Periander the 
of Oſelus rule em at Corinth ? Did not Archels 
Þ we 5 z the Son of Perdiccas, who ſome few years ſiuce 
7. gaſcended the Throne of Macedonia, alſo Wen 
He was theſe ſorts of People? And did not * H 2 
| 2. at the Son of Piſiſtratus, who govern d in this City, rule 
wig," our Citizen in like manner? 
., The. Who doubts it? 

Soc. Tell me, what do you call } 33 the Sytile 
and our Amphilyris : z when you wonld denote phejr 
2 32 

e. What ſhould we call em but Deviners ? 

Soc. Very well. Anſwer me after the ſame man- 
ner about theſe : What do you call Hippiar, and 
Periander, when you would denote their proteſſon 
by the Dominion they Exerciſe?? 

The. Tyrants, think; what other Name can we 
give 'em? 

Soc. Then every one wh Jefires to command all 
the People in this City, deſires to acquire a Domi. 
nion like theirs, a Tyrannical 1 and to be 
come a Tyrant. be. I think ſo. 


* Hippias, che Som of Pif 3 was Tyrant of 4thens four years3 
according: to Tachasdes he ſucceeded his Father, and not Hippo» 
ehus. After he had reigned 4 years he was baniſhed 3 and 20 
years after his Exile was kill'd at the Battle of Marathon, where 
he bore Arms for the Perſians. | 

F Bacis was a Prophet who long before Xerxes made a Deſcent 
into Greece, predicted to the People all that ſhould befal em. 
Herodotus relates ſome of his Prophefies in his VIIT Book; and 
Tooks upon 'em to be ſoformal and plain, fince their Accompliſt 
ment, that he ſays, he neither dares accuſe theſe Oracles of Falk 
hood himſelf, nor ſuffer others ſo to do, or to refuſe to give Ce. 

dit to em. "4riftophanes s ſpeaks of this Deviner in his Cane) 4 
tate. As for 3 tus, 1 know-norhing of him. "© 
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Soc. This then is the Science with which you are 

The. Thar is a natural Conſequence of what I 
have faid. 

Sve. Lou are a Villain! Do you deſire to become 
our t ; and have the boldneſs to complain that 
your Father does not put you under the ConduQ of 


— you, Demodocus; who know your Son's Ambji- 
and Have wherewith to ſend him to be aceom- 


fome Perſon: char may qualifie you for Tyrany ? 


oy in this fine Science which he 3 are not 


you aſham'd to envy him this Happineſs; and not 


to provide him ſome great Maſter ? Bur fince he 


now complains of you, as you fee, in my Preſence , 


let us conſider whither to ſend him, and if we know 


any one whoſe Converſation'may make him an ac. 
compliſtyd' Tyrant. 
Dem. Sorrates, I beg of you for God's ſake let us 


conſider it together. For on ſuch an occaſion as this — _ 

we have need of good Advice: this in earn- 
Soc, Hold a little. let us firft know of him what £1 which 

he thinks of the Matter. 1 ſpo 0d hn . 
Dem. You may ask him what you pleaſe. cally, 


Soc. Theages, if we had to do with Euripides, 
who ſomewhere ſays, 

Wiſe are the Tyrants,who with th wiſe Converſe. 
and ſhould ask him, Euripides, in what do you ſay 
Tyrants become wiſe by the Converſation of wiſe 

n? If inftead of Las he ſhould tell us, 
W: 5 are the Ploto men, toho toith ih wiſe Converſe; 
we ſhould not fail to ask him, in what are the 
Plow-men render d wiſe ? Do you think he would 
give us any other anſwer than that they are GD 
wiſe in that which belongs to HusSbandry ? 

The. No: He would give no other Anſwer. . 


4 This is anTronle of Sotrates founded on what Demodicus faid 
a the beginning of this Diſcourſe, 23x. that his Son had an Ambi- 
tion — was not diſhonaurable. Murſlius Ficinus and De Serres 
miſtiken here; and not perceiving ä 
id this Pa ſage by Ceir Tranſl aion ws 
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Soc. And if he ſhould tell us, | 
IWiſe are the Cooks, who with the. 910 Quan 


and we ſhould ask him wherein they are made wife ) 


What do you think he would anſwer ? Would he 
not Jay chey are made wiſe in the Art of ee 2 
Ihe. Wichout doubts? 77 
Soc. And if he ſhould ſay, | 
Wiſe are the Wr Met, — with up; wiſe dn 
— * 12 
Would he not upon the Repetition 'of the * 
Queſtion give us the {ame Reply, that theyare made 
ert in the Art of Wreſtling ? The. Yes certainly 
This being ſo, ſince he tells us, 
We are the 1 Df arts, tbo. with a b alle cr 
ve, 7 . q 
If we > ſhould. ack him, Euri ides, in What are 
thole Tyrants render'd wiſe ? What ele do you 
think he would make us? in what would he make 
this Wiſdom conſiſt? The. I proteſt I carit ii. 
Soc. Shall I tell you then? 
Ihe. With all my heart, if you pleaſe... | 
Soc. He would ſay they were made wile in that 


+; 0 


| * which Anacreon tells us, * the wiſe Callicrete 
knew perfectly well. Don't you remember his Song 


Ihe. I do remember it. 
Soc. Well then don't you deſite to be committed to 


the Cate of ſome Man, who is of the ſame Profeſſ: 


on with this Virgin of Cyane, and knows like her 
the Art of forming Tyrants, that you T become 
our Tyrant, aud that of the whole City,? 

The. Socrates, you haye Pay and Jeſted on me 


a great while. 


Soc. How! Don't you ſay you defire, to acquite 
that Science which will teach you to govcrn all the 
Citizens? Can you govern them without becoming 
their Tyrant ? 


Ahe. d could heartily wiſh to become the Tyrant | 


* This was a Virgin who employed her ſelf m teaching Politics, 
as Aſpaſia, Diotima, and ſome others did after her. e 


which Anacreoz made on her are loft, yy 


> "x 
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r/e, of all Mankind, and if that be too much, at leaſt 
iſe 2 of the greareſt part of em; and 1 believe, Socrates, 
he © you would have the ſameAmbition as well as all other 
ry? Men: Nay perhaps it would fo little content you to | 
be a Tyrant, that you would be a God; but I did Th 85 
Jy — tel on ou that that was the rhing I defir'd. Joundid on 
What is it you defire ? Don't you tay you! What So- 


phe to govern Citizens? crates was 
The. 0 to govern them by force as Tyrants do: th jag 
but by their own Conſent, as thoſe great Men Have ſhould la- 
done which we have had in this City. 0% 60 
Soc. What! as Themiſtocles, Pericles, Ct ion, make theme 
| ? Jelves [ike 
ad other great Politicians have done? ne 


The. Ves. 

Soc. Well then, if you had a mind to desone 
rery expert in the Art of Horſeman-ſhip, to wha 
Men do you think you ought to apply your ſelf 
become a good Horſe man 0 Wor d you 800 to © 
other than Querries? _ 

The. No cerrainly. © K 

Soc. Would you not make choice of the belt 
Queries; thoſe that have the greateſt Number of 
Horſes; And ſuch as ride not only their on . 
but thoſe of other Men? 

The. Without doubt I ſhould chooſe ſuch." 

Soc. And if you would become very expert. ” 
ſhooting, would you not addreſs your ſelf ro the 
me I beſt Archers ; and to ſuch as beſt know how to uſe) 

_ Will forts of Bows and Arrows : a 
me The. Yes, certainly. e 
i WM Soc. T ell me then. Mines vou have a mind to be. 
ue come expert in Politicks ; de you think you can ac. 
the quire this Skill in addreſf ing your felt to any beſide 
ing great Politicians, who have a depth of Judgment in 
dis Science, and know how. to conduct, not only 
nt their own City, but many others as well of the 
+, | creeks as the Pardeflang Or do you think by conver- 
les ng with any other ſort. of Perſons, to become * | 
„ erpert as theſe great Men? ̃ 
of The, Socrates. L have heard talk of ſome Di:. 
V3 3 courſes 
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were no better than the Sons of Co 


THE A4 ES; or, 


ſhew, that * rhe Sons ot theſe Ber Poli ticians 


ers; aud as far 
as I can judg, tis an undeniable Truth. I ſhould 
therefore be a great Fool to believe that any one of 


em, could give me his Wiſdom, which he did not 


communicate to his own Son, and which he ought 
to have beſtow'd on him much rather, if he were ca. 
pable of doing it, than on a Stranger. 
Soc. What would yo do then, Theages, if you had a 
Son that follow d you ſocloſely every day, telling you 
he had a mind to be a great Painter? and complained 
continually that yon who were his Tow. would not 
be at the leaſt expence to ſatisfy his deſire; while 
on the other ſide he deſpis d the moſt excellent Maſ. 
ters. and refus d to go to School to em to learn their 
Art? I ſay the ſame if he had a mind to play well 


on the Flute, or to be an excellent Harper; ſhould 
you know any other way to gratify him, or any other 


eople to ſend him to; when he ſhould refuſe ſuch 


Maſters ? 5 | 1 
1 The. For my part I know not what could be done. 


Soc. This is exactly the ſame courſe that you take 
with your Father: How then can you be 1urpriz'd 
and complaip, that he knows not what to do with 
you, nor where to ſend you to make you an Accom- 
pliſh'd Man? Fer it lies wholly at your own Door. If 


you will, he will immediately put you under the 
Conduct of our beſt Maſters ; and ſuch as are moſt 


expert in Politicks; You have nothing to do but to 
chooſe your Teacher; They'll ask nothing of you. 
So that you may ſave your Money, and acquire with 
them more Reputation among the People, + than 


you can obtain in the Converſation of any other. 


*All rhoſe great Poliricians- could not teach their Children to 
be wiſe; a ſure fign that Wiſdom can't be taught; there is no- 
thing of it in Man, but what God puts into him, as Socrates proves 


more at large in his 


+ For the common People are very ill Judges, and may be es- 


fi decciv d, hey conſtantly take thoſe "Men for the moſt wile 


and +killph, who arc moſt bold and inſoleut. 
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The. Well then, Socrates, are not you likewiſe 


one of thoſe Great Men? if you'll ſuffer me to attend 


you tis enough, I'll ſeek for no other Maſter. 

Soc. What is that you ſay Theages ? 361 - 
Dem. Ah Socrates, My Son has ſaid very well, 
and you would do me a great Kindneſs! No, I have 
no greater Happineſs than to ſee my Son pleas'd with 
your Company; and that you are ſo good as to per- 
mit him to take this Liberty. I am aſham'd to ſay 


how much I deſire it; bur I entreat you both for | 


God's ſake, you, Socrates, to receive my Son; and 
you, Son, never to ſeek any other Maſter than So. 


crates. By this means you'll both deliver me from Socrates 


Trouble and Fears. For I am continu- — _ | 
ang, 
chens, 


7 Srea | 
ly ready to die with Fear left my Son ſhould fall 


into the Hands of ſome Perſon chat will corrupt him. at A 
Me. Well, Sir, you may lay aſide your Fears on 1 

might truſt 
his Children 


my account, if you are but happy enough to perſuade 
rates, and engage him to be troubled with me. 


Dem. Son, you have Reaſon. I'll now apply without 
my ſelf to none but you, Socrates ; and not to adage. 


muſe you with ſuperfluous Diſcourſe; I am ready 
togive my ſelf up to you, and all that I have in the 
World 1998 may entirely diſpoſe of me, if you 
will love my Theages, and procure him all that 
good, you are capable of doing him. 3 
Soc. I don't wonder, Demodocus, that you are 10 


very importunate, if you believe your Son may re- What ought 
for | know nothing 7 be the 


greateſt 
care of & 


wiſe F a> 


ceive Advantage from me; 
about which a wiſe Father ought to be more earn 
and careful than about what concerns his Son; and 


what may make him a good Man. But that which ther. 


ſurprizes me, and which I can't comprehend, is, how 
you came to think me capable of rendring you this 
great peice of Service, and of forming him into a 


good Citizen: And how came he to imagine me to 


be in a better Condition of aſſiſting him than his Fa- 
ther? For in the firſt place you have liv'd longer in 
the World than I; you have exerciſed the Principal 
Offices, and are the n conſiderable Perſon in your 


4 Town; | 


For the Ci- 
fy was com- 
pos'd of di- 


vers Towns 


bor Bur- 
| roughs, 


' 
; 
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Town; and none is more honour'd or eſteem'd than 
you, in all the reſt of the City. Neither you nor 
your Son ſee any of thele Advantages in me. But 


if Theages deſpiſes the Converſation of our Politi. 


cians; and is looking after thoſe Perſons who pro. 
miſe to educate Vouth well, we: have here Prodics 
of Ceos, Gorgias the Leontine, Polus of Agrigentun, 
and divers others, who are of ſo great Ability, that 
as they go their Rounds from City to City, they make 
a ſhift to perſuade the young People of all the no. 
bleſt and richeſt Families, who might be inſtructed 
Gratis by one of their own Citizens whom they 
would pleaſe to chooſe; they make a ſhift I ſay, to 
perſuade em to renouncethoſe of their ownCity , and 
to adhere to them, tho* they muſt pay em great 
Summs, and after all think themſelves under great 
bligations to em. * Theſe are the Men that you, 
and your Son ſhould chooſe, inſtead of thinking of 
me; for I know none of thoſe polite and happy 
Sciences: I would indeed underſtand em with all 
my heart, but I have always profeſs'd to acknowledg; 
that I know nothing (as — ſay) unleſs it be one 
little Science + which only reſpects Love. And I 
tor my part, dare boaſt of being more profound in 
this Science, ſuch as it is, than any of my Predecef! 
ſors, or thoſe of the preſent Age. . 
Ie. Sir, you ſee very well, Socrates will not 
trouble himſeif with me ; if he would, I ſhould ve 
ry readily put my ſelf under his Conduct; but he 


jeſts when he thus fpeaks of himſelf; for I know 


divers of my Equals, and others of a more advancd 
Age then mine; who befare they attended to him had 


no great matter of merit; but ſince they have enjoy d 


* This is an Ironie which Socrates uſes to ridicule that exceſſive 


exgErneſs,- with which the Athenians ran to theſe Sophiſts, who 


were good for nothing but to corrupt their Minds. 
＋ Socrates means, that he was only fit: to inſpire Nen with the 


Love of Wiſdem. Witheut this Love all is dead. This is 4 


Princjple of Liſe, and, as he elſewhere ſays, the moſt ſpeedy, 
moſt certain and moſt efficacious help which God has given Men 
ro bring em 50. ſupream (Yzppineſs, jo Et 
Bog bg lt ty ag on ne 1D here his 


11.3 


mw WISDOM. 
his Converſation are in a little time become the fi. 
neſt Men in the World; and far ſurpafs thoſe to 


hom they were much inferior before. 
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Soc. Theages, Do you know how this comes to paſs? 


_ The. Ves truly I know it very well, and if. you 
were will willing; I ſhould ſoon: be like thoſe 
young Men, and ſhould have no occaſion to envy em. 
Soc. Lou are miſtaken, my dear Theages,” and 
xe very far from the truth; which I am now go- 
ing to inform you * I have had by the Favour of 
God, ever fince I was born, a Genius that always 
xccompanies, and governs me. This Genius is a Voice 


om what I have a mind to do, and never prompts 
me to it.” When any one of my Friends communi- 
ates'any defigr to me, if I hear this Voice, tis a certain 
ien that God does not approve of this defign, but 
would divert him from it. III name ſeveral Per- 


know the Gallant Charmides, Glaucon's Son: He 
came to me one day to acquaint me with a deſign 
he had to go and contend at the + Nemean Games. 
He had no ſooner begun te communicate this Mat- 
ter to me, but I heard the Voice; Therefore I en- 
dewour'd to diſſuade him from it, and ſaid thus to 
him; as ſoon as you began to open your Mouth EF 


fore I entreat you not to go. He replied, perhaps 
this Voice advertiſes you that ſhall not be Crown d: 
but if I don't obtain the Victory, I ſhall however 
exerciſe my ſelf; I ſhall engage with the reſt, and 


* I have had by the Favour” of God, che Greek ſays Oe weigg, 
h Divine Lot, that is to ſpeak properly by Preaefitnation ; and 
conſequently by the favour of God. waies is here the ſame ching 
$ e e in che Writings of St. Paul, as that Learned and Pious 
— who has lately made a ſmall extract of Plato has obſery'd 

ore nme. e , yy 2 


heard the Voice of the Genius that guides me, there- 


which whenever it ſpeaks to me always diverts me 


ſans to you, who are Witneſſes of what 1 fay. ' You 


that is enough. With theſe words he left me, and 
nent to the aboveſaid Exerciſes. You-may know 


' +Qne of the four famous Games of Gretce,which: were celebrated, 


ence in three Yeaps dar the City cf Nemes in Eelgponges. in hae 
Fn" 
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Under the 
Governmene 
q Alcibia. 

ES 


1 
1 
. 
: 
1 
1 


Have nothing to do but to ſtay all here and drink toe. 


dever find any footſtep of this Hiſtory elſewhere. 


from his own Mouth what befel him, and it well 
deſerves your Notice. And if you would ask Ci. 
tomacus, the Brother of * Timarchus, what this lat. 
ter told him when he was 5 goiug to dye for having 
deſpis d the Admonition of my good Genius; and 
ain what was ſaid to him by Evathizs who waz 

o famous for running Races, and who entertained 
Timarchus when he fled, he would tell. you that 
Timarchus {aid to him in expreſs Terms 

The. What did he ſay to him, Socrates ? 

Soc. I am going to die becauſe I would not belieu: 
Socrates. And it oy are curious to know the Sto, 
TIl tell it you. When Timarchzs roſe from Table 
with Philemon the Son of Philemonides, to go and 
kill Nicias the Son of Heroſcamander, tor none but 
they two were in the Conſpiracy, as he role up he 
ſaid tome, What do you ſay to me, Socrates ? yy 


ther; I am obliged to be gone, but will return in 
moment if I can. Upon this I heard the Voice, and 
immediately calling him back faid ro him; l beg 
you would not go out, my good Genius has given his 
wanted Signal. Upon which he ſtayed: But ſome 
time after riſes up again, and ſays: Socrates [ an 
going. The Voice was repeated, and I ſtop'd him 
again. In fine becauſe he would eſcape' me he roſe 
up the third time without ſaying any thing to me; 
and taking his Opportunity when my Thoughts 
were otherwiſe employ'd, he {lip'd out, and did that 
which brought him to his End; This was the reaſon 
he told his Brother he was going to die becauſe beW4.c. 
would not believe me. You may alſo learn from . Trop 
many of our Citizens what I told em about the Ex. A 
pedition of Sicily, and the Shocks that our Army H =%* 
would receive there. But not to mention things that WY d lea 
are paſt, of which you may be eaſily inform'd by Wie th 
thoſe that know em perfectly well; You may now ſeceed 


v ſuppoſe this is Timarchus of Cheronaa who deſir d to be inter d I uche ( 
near one of Socrates his Sons who died a little before, I could I vr amo 


make 


„commonly gives me, that you may 


bf WISDOM. 
nake tryal of this Signal which my good Gems 


ee whether he 
ſpeaks true. For when the brave Sannion went for 
the Army I heard this Voice; and he is now going 
with * Thraſyllus againſt Epheſus, and the other Ci- 
ties of nia; I am 
ſome Misfortune will befal him; and + I very 
nuch fear that Enterprize will not ſucceed. I have 
tld you all this to make you comprehend, that e- 
ren for thoſe who are willing to adhere to me, all 
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uaded he'll dye there, or 


lepends on this good Genius that governs me. || For 


thoſe whom he oppoſes can never derive any advan- 
age from me: I can't ſo much as have any Conver- 
ation with em. There are many whom he does 
ot hinder me from ſeeing ; and yet theſe make no 
S than the former; but thoſe, whoſe 
Converſation with me is approv d and favour'd by 
his good Genius are ſuch as you told me of juſt now; 


bo in a very little time make a very great progreſs; 


u ſome this Progreſs is ſtable and N and 
takes deep Root; and in others tis but for a time: 


That is while they are with me they advance after 


1 furprizing manner; but they no ſooner leave me 


ut 194 to their former Condition; and don't 
t all differ from the Generality of Men. This is 


hat happen d to Ariſtides, the Son of Hiſimachur, 
* Thraſyilus was choſen General with Thraſhbulas the 47h year 


d the 92 Olympiade. 8 \ 

t Indeed the Athenians were beaten and repuls'd ar Epheſus. 
Inoph. Book I. Therefore Plutarch ſays in the Life of Aleibiadis 
that Threfy us his Army was terribly gall'd under the Walls of 
Epheſus e and that in memory of this Defeat the Epheſians erected 
Trophy of Braſs to the ſhame of the] Athenians. 

| A remarkable ? : 
c rejected of God for their Wickedneſs, which can't be hid from 
him, others are tolerated for a time; God gives em time to fee, 


Here are four States of Men. Some 


ud learn, but they are not attentive, and tis only their own faut. 


that they make no progreſs. Others are approv'd, but thele aft 
ſucceed very differently: In ſome the good Seed falling into good 
Cound takes deep root, and in others it flouriſhes but for a time; 
#the Goſpel ſays of thoſe who receive the Word in ſtony Places 


* among Thorns, This is the Truth Socrates deſigns ro reach in 


this Place. 
he 5 and 


le 
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and Grandſon to Ariſtides, while he was with me 
he made a very ſtrange Progreſs in a very ſhort time 
but being oblig'd to go in ſome Expedition, he em- 
bark d: Ar his return he found that* Thacydides the 
Son of Meleſias, and Grandſon of may 8 had been 
willing to be acquainted with me; but it happenq 
the. day before, I know not how, that he fell out 
with me for ſome Words we had indiſputing. Now 
Ariſtides coming to ſee me, after the firſt Comple. 
ments; Socrates, ſays he, I am juſt now told thy 
Thucydides 7s angry with you, and alte with | 


great deal of Haughtinefſs as if he were fomewhy | 


more than ordinary *Tis true, ſaid I. + Ha, Repli. 
ed he, what does be no longer remember what a Slave 
he was before he ſaw you? Iis very likely he has for. 
gotten it, faid I. Truly Socrates, added he, A ve. 
ry ridiculous thing bas happen d to me. I preſently 


ask d him what it was. *Lis this, ſaid he. Bee 


I went for the Army, I was capable of diſcourjing 
with Men of the greateſt ſenſe ; and was not infe- 
riour to any of em in Converfation. ] made as hand 
fome a figure as another; and always kept company 
with the 125 and moſt polite Men Tcould fd Where. 


4 now *tis quite contrary, I carefully avoid en, | 


am ſo much aſhamed of my Ignorance. I ask'd him 
if this Faculty had left him ſuddenly or gradually. 
He anſwer'd me, that it left him gradualy. Well 
how did you come by it, ſaid I, was it while you were 
Learning ſomething of me, or ſome other way? i 
tell you Socrates, teply'd he, Tie a thing that wil 


em incredible, but yet *tis very true: +1 could ne: 


ver learn any thing of you. as you know very well, 
*The Grand- Son of Thucydides who rivalld Pericles in the Go- 


verument. ; | 


7 Nen ure no better than vile Slaves before they have attended 

to Philoſophical Diſcourſes. Ss Ce 1 
Socrates calls thoſe good and police, who ſpent their time in 
diſcourſing on ſolid arid agreeable Subjects. 
+ He means he learn'd nothing that had made a deep and laſting 
Impreſſion on his Mind, he had Opinions only, and not Science 
fine he had been by himſelf, but was more knowing when he was 
with Socrates, l 3 | 1 
How 
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[However I made 2 proficiency, if I was but in the 
me lane Houſe * where you were, tho not in the ſame 
ms Room; when I could be in the ſame Room I advanc'd 
fill more ; and whenever you 775 IJ. ſenſibly found 
ſelf improveyet more when I had my Eyes 7 you,. 
2 when I loo d anotber way : But this Progreſs 
was incomparably greater, when I ſat near you and 
nuch d you, whereas now all this Habit is utterly 
ur iſh” d. : Thus: you les, Theages, what fort of 
Converſation is to be had with me. + If it pleaſe. 
God, you'll advance confideradly, and in a very little 
5 , Mine ; otherwiſe your Endeavours will be fruitlels. 
her WM judge then if it be not more advantagous, and ſafe for 
jou to apply your ſelf to one of thoſe Maſters who A bardom 
xe conſtantly ſuccesful with all their Scholars, than Banter on 
v follow me, with all the hazards you muſt run. the SophH. 
The. T'll tell you, Socrates, what we ought to do 
nmy Opinion. When we begin to live together, 
et us try this God that conducts us: If he approves 
ur Converſation ; I am at the top of my Wiſhes : 
it he diſapproves it; let us immediately conſider 
jiar Courſe to take, and whether I ought to ſeek 
mother Maſter, or ſhould endeavour to appeaſe 
bis God * by Prayers, by Sacrifices, or any other 
Hpiations, which our Deviners teach. c 
Dem. Don't oppoſe the young Man's Defires any 
longer.  Theages ſpeaks vety well. 2 
Hoc. If you think *ris beſt to do ſo; with all my 
tart. I agree with you. ins whe 
There are four Degrees of Light, according as you more or 
& approach wiſe Men. Tis ſomething to lodg in the ſame Houſe, 
tia little more to be in the ſame Room; tis a yet greater advan- 
ye to have one's Eyes always upon 'em ; that ſo one may looſe 
dene of their Words, bur the greateſt benefit of all, is ro be near 
Go- e, and if I may ſo ſpeak, to be always glew'd to em. Few 
berſons are fo confirm'd in Wiſdom, that they can loſe ſight of 
ded en with Impunity, and without great damage. Theſe different 
degrees are ſtill more remarkable in proportion to the Approach 
e in e make to the divine Wiſdom. I believe this is all the Myſtery 
ares defigns ro reach here. We fee admirable Proofs of this 
ting MW Truck inthe Wricings of the Same. . 
nce For all the Good we either do, or receive, comes from God. 
was MW * There are but three ways Men can uſe to appeaſe the Anger of 
od, Prayers, Sacrificcs, and Purifications. 3 


1 


The AxGuUMENT 
or 


EUTYPHRON. 


N all times, and mn daf there have been 
rſtitiozs Per and Hipocrites. Both 
22 — offer d almoſt the ſame Injury to God, 
and equally burt Religion. Plato introduces one of 
theſe Charalters in this Dialogue ; for tis not eajy 
to determine whether Eutyphron as ſuperſtitiouſſy 
or hypocritically; the former is moſt probable, Eu- 
oy phron goes cd to accuſe his own Father of Mur. 
er; Ihis i a very unnaiural ſtep: But on the o. 
ther hand tis the ſtep of a Man who conſults not 
Fleſh and Blood; when the Queſtion is about doing an 
Action ſo agreeable to God as that of bringing a Ci. 
minal to. Puniſhnent. The Bufineſs in hand there 


ore here is to examine this Action to know if it be 


juſt. And Plato renews this Diſcourſe to ridicule 

the falſe Religions of the Pagans, and the Plurality | 
of Gods. together with the reſt of their Fables: And 
to ſhew, that they who then paſt for the moſt intelli 
gent Perſons in Matters of Religion, had. mdead no 
knowledg of it, and render d God only falſe Worſhit! 
which diſhonour'd him. Thzs is as great a Defjen as 
be could haue; and he executes it with maroellow 
Addreſs, to which purpoſe the Perſon againſt whon 
Socrates had difputed ſerves extremely well. For 
* was no ordinary Man; he was a Devuiner; 
and conſequently clath'd with the Charafter, and en. 
truſted with the Office of inſtratting others in Religt- 
on. Nothing can be more ingenious, and natural 


than the beginning of this Dialogue, where'Plato 


with 


I 
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The Argument of Eutyphron. 271 

1h great Simplicity and Modeſty, and without the 
100 8 of Affeclation, diſcovers at fir 

view, not only the Charater of Eutyphron, and that 

of all „ Perſons, who 27 Religious 

f 


Commiſhon of 


Miſtakes are commonly carried to 
l jorts of Injuries and Crimes; but alſo that of So. 
dates, that of his Perſecutors, and in general, that 
of the Athenians. This Dialogue is full af excellent 
Precepts of Morality and Religion. There's a great 
deal of Ingenuity and Subtiliy in it: The lively De- 
ſcriptions, the frequent lromes, and ſatyricat 
Strokes admirably droerfify it. Was there ever ſeen 

a more ſubrile — of Satyr than that which Plato 
makes againſt Melitus ? He 7s not content to mention 
his Name, and in what Pn of the City he was born; 

but likewiſe draws his Pilture ; and yet all theſe In. 
lications can't make him known to Eutyphron. He 
that accuſes Socrates, and thinks himſelf capable of - 
reforming the Commonwealth, by ſhewing what it is 
that corrupts Youth, and overthrows Religion, is nei 
ther known to him whom he accuſes, nor to the Mi. 
niſters of that Religion of which he pretends to be 

the great Support. All the other like Strokes will be 

eafily obſerv'd in Reading, and the Beauty of the Cha- 
rater of the 1 uperſtitious Man, who believes a thing 

only becauſe he believes it, and who 7s always near 

the Truth without ever attaining. it, will be plainly 
diſcern d. The Reader will ſee with Pleaſure, that 

Euty phron 2s 4 good honeſt Man, who has upright 
Intentions, but is ſo full of re pe for the Fables 

that have been taught him, that he receives em all as 
ſacred without ever entertaining the leaſt ſuſpicion 
concerning em; he is ſo ſwell d with Pride, and full 

of that precipitant Confidence, which T. ang 
commonly inſpires, that he publiſhes his Viſions as 
certain Truths, not to be contradifted by any Man. 

And Socrates, who makes, as if be were willing to 


be inſtrufted, receives his Doctrine with refind Iro- 


mes, and ambiguous Railleries; and at length confutes 
u with ahundance of Strength and Solidity. 


of thenine 
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Of Folineſs. 
Eutypbron, Socrates. 


thi King's Eut. XN, Hat News Socrates? What have you left 
Porch was the Company of Lyceus to come hither 
a Place en into the King's Porch? you have no buſineſs to bring 


the right 
= vou hither, às I have. 


ſide 0 the R | 6 1138 2 ed 4 ; 
— 1 lh Soc. Tis ſomewhat worſe than buſineſS, Eutyphron, 


where owe the Athenians call it an Accuſation. , _ 

? "tis lik bo⸗ 
— 9 9 Eut. How do you ſay? then tis likely ſome bo 
who was 
called the àAccuſe any one. 


Soc. You. are in the right. 


King, pre- "Wh 
nw W, Eut. Well who is your Actuſer ? _. . 
2 Tex, ang Soc. I don't know very well my ſelf, I take 


roo Cog- him to be a Young Man who is not yet known, | 
ray of think his Name is Alelitus, he is of che Town of Pit 
- 4 theus ; If you remember any one of that Quarter 
2e of he City who bears that Name, who has Lank 
ard of Out- of the City who bears that Name, who has Lark 
rages that Hair, a Thin Beard and a Crooked Noſe, that isthe 
were com- A. ; ? Ire, Of 
—y Ng don ber any ſuch Perton, Socrates 
gan Re- ut. I don't remember any ſuch Perion, Socrates, 
lien. but I pray, what is the Charge he brings againſt you? 
Soc. What is the Charge? Why tis ſuch a one 
as ſhews him to be no Ordinary Man. For tis no 


dy accuſes you, * forl can never believe you would 


+ This is very remarkable. Eutyphron who is going to accuſe 


his own Father can't believe that Socrates is capable of accuſing an) 


Man, Plato makes uſe either of the r of this Superſtiti a 


odds Man, or ot the good opinion he has of himſelf, to inſinunte 
that at A hent honeſt Men tieyer droye the Trade of Accuſers. 


little 


little thing to be ſo knowing in ſuch Important and 
— Sublime matters at an Age 10 little advanc'd as his. 
He fays he knows how our Youth are corrupted, and 

who they are that corrupt em. He ſeems to be 
53 ſome able Man who has taken notice of my Ignorance, 


and is come to accuſe me for having corrupted his 
Companions z and to bring me betore the City as 
our Common Mother. And it muſt be confeſs d, 
he ſeems the only Perſon that knows how to lay the 
foundations of good Policy. For tis reaſonable that 
1 States-Man ſhould always begin with the Educati- 
of Young People, to render them as Vertuous as may 


1 [ef Care on the Young Plants, and then paſſes on to the 
lither others, Me/:tzs doubtleſs takes the ſame Courſe , 
brug and begins by cutting us up who hinder the Young 


Plants from ſprouting and improving. After this 
without doubt he'll extend his beneficent Labours to 
thoſe Plants that are more advanc'd, and will by this 
means do the greateſt kindneſs imaginable to the 
City. This is what may be expected from a Perſon 
that knows ſo well how to begin at the right end. 
Eut. I ſhould be glad to ie it, Socrates, but I 
tremble for fear of the Contrary. * tor in attackin 


ron, 


e bo- 
ould 


take MI you he ſeems to me to attack the City in the moſt 
on, I facred part of it: But I pray tell me what he ſays 
Pit. ¶ vou do thus to corrupt Young People. 


Soc. He ſays I do ſuch things as at firſt hearing 


arter 
Lark muſt needs ſeem abſurd and impoſſible, for he ſays 
lam Forger of Gods, that 1 introduce New Gods, 


is the 
6 and do not believe the Old ones. This is the Charge 
he has againſt me. | 

Ext. J underſtand you; tis becauſe you, ſay you 
have a Genius that dayly guides you. Upon this 
he accuſes you of introducing new Opinions in Re. 


accuſe . The Greek ſays, in injuring you be labours to ruine the City, and 
ig any "gin: by the Fire- de. It was a Proverb in Greece, to begin by the 
(ici Neft. when they ſpoke of beginning with what was moſt ex- 
inuate Neellent and ſacred 3 for the Fire fide conrain'd the Domeſtick 
: Gods. So chat this was 2 great Encornium of Socrates, Wile 
little ka are to Cities what Domeſtick Gods are ro Families, | 
T ligion, 


rates, 
you? 
1 ONE 
18 10 


The Educa. 
tion ofYouth 
z the Foun- 


be; as a Good Gardiner beſtowes his firſt Labour and £094 Policy, 
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ligion, and comes to,defame you in this Court, well 
knowing that the Mob is always ready to receive 
this ſort of Calumnies. What do not Imy ſelf meet 
wich, when in publick Aſſemblies I ſpeak of Divine 
things, and predict what ſhall come to paſs? They 
all laugh at me as a Fool; not that any one of the 
things I have foretold has fail'd of its Accompliſh. 
ment; but the Buſineſs is this, they envy all ſuch as 
we are. And what remains for us to do? The beſt 
way is never to trouble our Heads about it; but to 

go on ſtill in ourown way. 

Soc. My dear Eutyphron, is it fo great an Unhap- 
pineſs to be laugh'd ar? For at bottom I believe the 
The cha · Athenians don't much trouble their Heads to examine 
ratier of whether a Man has a great Capacity or not; provi- 
the Ar'1i- ded he does not go about to teach others what he 
agrees well KNOWS. | 
with the buſineſs to teach, they would be down-right Angry, 
Account either out of Envy as you intimate, or for ſome o- 


TT of her Reaſon that we know not. TS 
en in che Eu. J have no mind to try to my Colt, as you 


Acts of the do, what Sentiments they have of me. 
Apoſtles. Soc. That's another Matter; * It may be you are ve- 
y reſerv'd, and do not willingly communicate your 
iſdom to others, whereas lam affraid they think the 


ove I bear to all Mankind engages me too freely 


to teach em all I Know, not only without asking a 
Reward. but even by preventing them, and preſſing 
em to hear me. But if they would content them. 
ſelves with laughing at me, as you ſay they do ar 
vou, it would be no unpleafant thing to ſpend ſome 
ours in this Court in Laughing and Divertiſement; 
but if they take up the Matter in earneſt, none but 
you Deviners know what will be the Event of it. 
Eut. Perhaps you may ſuſtain no damage, but may 


"ai, Socrates. makes uſe of the Confeſſion which; he has drawn out 
of- Eutypbron, to ſhow by, this Dexiner the Charager of thoſe who 
were ſet up to teach Religion, They neither taught; nor refuted 
apyhing, but chrough-tgas let die Feople in Saperſtition and Ig- 

ran ce. Enn 
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But I believe if a Man ſhould make it his 


ta 
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Of HOLINESS. 2 
come to à happy Iſſue in your Buſineſs, as well as 
[ in mine. off | | . 
Soc. Have you buſineſs here then? are you Defen- 


dant or Plaintiff ? 


Eut. Tam Plaintiff. 
Soc. Whom do you proſecute? 
Hon; If I ſhould tell you, you would take me tor 
2 Fool. 52 br 2 
Soc. How ! Do yoũ proſecute one that can't be 
taxen? Has he got Wings 2 2 
Eut. The Perſon I proſecute, inſtead of having 
Wings, is ſo old that he can ſcarce walk. 
Soc. Who is he? 
Eut. Tis my Father: 
Soc. Your Father 
Eut. Yes my Father. 1 
Soc. Of what do you accuſe him? 
Eut. Of Murder. | 1 
Soc. Of Murder, good God! That's an Acculati- 
on indeed above the comprehenſion of the People, 
who will never conceive that it can be juſt: an or- 
dinary Man would have enough to do to give it any 
tolerable Colour. * This is a thing that belongs 
only. to him who is arriv'd at the higheſt pitch of 
Wiſdom. on} | oh 
Eut. You ſay true, Socrates, it belongs only to 
ſuch a Perſon. * | 
Soc. Is it any one of your Relations that your 
Father has kill'd > Without doubt ir mult be ſo; 
for you would not proſecute your Father in a Court 
of Juſtice for the ſake of a Stranger. "rk | 
Eur. What an Abſurdity is that, Socr utes, to A jalſePrin- 
think that in this reſpect there is au diflerence be- 710 fol 
tween a Relation and a Stranger ! The thing is equal; fallt too | 
that which ought chiefly to be conlider'd,; is to ex jar becomes 


amine whether the, Perſon that has Kill'd him, did 1zaſticeerd 


3 TS | 3 In piet). 
From this Principle of Socrates it follows by a Juſt conſe- 
quence, that it is only God's Province to command and authe- . 


te ſoch Actions as appear ſevere and-cruel to Nature, vhich is | 


1 gteat Trütki. 
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it juſtly or unjuſtly. If it was juſtly, he ought not . 
to be put to any trouble, but it unjuſtly, you 
are oblig d to proſecute him, whatever Friend. th. 
ſhip or Relation there is between you. To have 
the leaſt Converſation with him is to make your 
ſelf an Accomplice of his Crime, and ſo it is 
not to proſecute him to bring him to Puniſhment, 
which alone can purifie and expiate you both. But 
to apprize ap to the Fact. The deceaſed was one of 
our Farmers, whorented a piece of Land of us when 
we dwelr at Naxzs: This Man having one day 
drank too much fell into a paſſion, and was ſo trani. 
orted with Rage againſt one of our Slaves that he 
Fille him. My Father order'd him to be caſt into a 
deep Pit with his Hands and Feet bound, and imme. 
diately ſent hither to conſult * one of thoſe who 
have the Inſpection of Religious Matters, and Caſes 
of Conſcience, to know what he ſhould do with 
him, and in the mean time neglected this poor Pri. 
ſoner, and left him without ſuſtenance, as an Aſſaſſin 
whoſe Life was of no Conlequence ; ſo that he 
dyed :' Hunger, Cold and the Weight of his Chains 
kill'd him, before the Perſon my Father had ſent re- 
turn'd. Upon this our whole Family falls upon me, 
becauſe J for the ſake of an Aſſaſſin, accuſe my Fa. 
ther of Murder, which they pretend he has not com. 
mitted ;, and if he had, they maintain J ought not to 
roſecute him, becauſe the deceaſed was a Villain and 

4 Mutderer.and beſides they ſay *tis an impious Acti 
on for a Son to prefer a Criminal Proceſs againſt his 
Father; fo blind are they about divine things, and 
ſo uncapable of diſcerning what is Profane and Impi · 

cous, from what is Juſt and Holy. | 

Soc. But, I pray, Eutyphron, do you your ſelf 
think you ſo accurately underſtand all Divine things, 
and that you can ſo preciſely diſtinguiſh between what 
* In Greece there were Interpreters of divine things, who were 
publick Perſons, to whom the People addreſs d themſelves in all 1 


weighty Caſes. Thoſe who were any thing devout would not un- 
dertake the leaſt thing without having firſt conſulred them. 


is 
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is Holy, and what is Profane, that the State of the 


_ Caſe being as you ſay, you can proſecute your Fa. 

end. ther without _ to commit an impious Action? 

Jaye Eut. Elſe I ſhould be very uneaſy ; and. Exry- 

our e. would ſcarce have any advantage above other 

t is en, if he did not underſtand all theſe things per- 

Bur M Soc. O admirable Eutyphron, JL ſee then the beſt Tu ths | 
> of WM Courſe I can take, is to become your Diſciple, and S 4d | 
hen before the Determination of my Proceſs, to let e 5 ol 

14 Melitus know, that 1 have hitherto look'd upon it jy, wel in- 


nf- as the greateſt advantage in the World, to have a frrufted in 

| good Underſtanding in Divine Things, and to be Religion. 
well inſtructed in Religion; but now ſeeing he ac- 

cuſes me of falling into Error, and of raſnly intro. 

ducing new Opinions about the Deity, I haye put 

my ſelf into your School. So that, Melitus (Fl. 

ſay) if you acknowledge Eutypbron, to be a Per- 

ſon of Ability in thoſe Matters, and that he has good 
Notions ; I declare to you I have embrac'd the ſame 
Sentiments. Therefore forbear to proſecute me any | 
farther. And if on the contrary, you think Euty. | 
pbrox is not Orthodox, cauſe the Maſter to be 
> calld in queſtion before you meddle with the Scho- 

1 | lar; he is the cauſe of all this Miſchief, tis he 

1 that ruins both his Father and Me. He ruins me in 

0 teaching me a falſe Religion, and he ruins his Fa- 

1 ther in proſecuting him by the Principles of this 
$ 

l 

| 


ſame Religion, which you account 1o pernicious ; 

and if he continues to proſecute me without any 

regard to my Requeſt, or leaves me to purſue you, Ae 

you will not fail ro make your Appearance, and to 

mor the ſame thing which I ſhall have ſignified to 
f 


Eur. Upon my Word, Socrates, if he is fo. 
r impudent as to attack me, I ſhall ſoon find his weak 


fide, and ſhall at leaſt run but half the Danger. 

Soc. J know it very well, and that is the reaſon, 
Lam ſo deſirous of being your Diſciple, being well 
allur'd, that no Perſon is -- bold as to dare look 
ö ns 3 | you 
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Fou in the face; no not Melitus himſelf; who looks 


{ſo intently, and who can ſee ſo well to the bottom 
of my Soul, that he accuſes me of Impiety. 


In the mean time then, tell me, I beſeech you 


what you juſt now affirm'd, and which you know 
{o well, 0:3. what is Holy and Juſt, Impious and 
Unjuſt, in reſpect of Killing Men for Inſtance, and 
ſo in all other Subjects that may offer themſelves to 
us. Is not SanQity always like it ſelf in all ſorts of 
Actions, and is not Impiety, which is it's con 
always the ſame too, ſo that the ſame Idea, the 
ſame Character of Impiety is always found in every 
thing which is impious? . 
Hut. Tis certainly ſo, Socrates. 1 141 
Soc. MWhat is it then that you call Pious and Ho. 
ly, Profanèe and Impiou?? 7 
Eu. I call that Pious and Holy, tor Example, 
4 wang Which 1 am doing to day, namely ro proſecute eve 
Defirition Ty Man who commits Murder, Sacrilege, and ſuch 
which other Crimes, whether it be Father, Mother, Bro- 
Kan Ven ther, or anv other Perſon. And I call it an impious 
nd eral. thing to ſuffer the Criminal quietly to enjoy his 
Crime. I pray, Socrates, mind well what I ſay; 
PII give you very certain Proofs, chat my Definiti- 
on is * conformable to the Law. I have already men. 
tion'd it to many Perſons, and have made em con. 
dels, that there is nothing more juſt, than not to 
ipare a wicked Man, let him be who he will!: All 
Men are convinc'd that Fzpiter is the beſt and moſt 
Juſf of all the Gods, and all agree, that he put his 
Father in Chains, becauſe he, contrary to all manner 
of . ſuſkice devour his Children. Saturn had before 
treated his Father with yet greater Severity for ſome 
other Fault. And yet People cry out againſt me, 
when I proſecute my Father for an Atrocious Act of 
Injuſtice; and they fall into a manifeſt ContradiQi- 


* *Tisſo indeed; but it is ill applied here; and is not true on 
all Oc-aſions, as it is not on this. That which Eatyphron here calls 
the Law, is the Law of Nature, which teaches us to imitate God 

in ah we know of him ark h 


of HOLINESS. 


on, in judging ſo differently of the Actions of thoſe 


Gods 


„and mine, * in which 1 had no other deſign 


than that of imitating them. 


Soc. Is this the thing, Emypbron, which has brougln 


me to day to this Bar; becauſe when Lam told theſe 
Tales of the Gods I can't hear em without Pain? 
Is this the Crime with which I am going to becharg'd? 
If you who are ſo able in Matters of Religion a- 
gree with the People in this, and believe theſe Sto- 
nes tis abſolutely neceſſary that I ſhould believe em 
too, who confeſs ingenuouſly that I know nothing 
of theſe Matters; ſhall Ipretend to be wiſer than my 
Teachers, and make head againſt them? Therefore 
beg of you in the name of that God who prefides 
over Friendſhip, do not deceive me, do you believe 
all theſe things you ſay ? 
Eut. I not only believe t 
ue more ſurprizing, 
ignorant. 
Soc. Lou ſer 
Quarrels, Animoſities and Wars among the Gods? 
You believe all thoſe others Paſhons reign among em 
wich are ſo ſurprizing, and are repreſented by E 
and Painters in their Poems and Pictures, which are 
expos d to view in all parts of our Temples; and f 
are wrought with various Colours in that myſterious 
Tapiſtry, which is carried in proceſſion to the Cita- 
del every fifth Year, during the Panath-nea 2 
muſt we receiv 
Truths, Eutyphron. 


eve theſe, but others too that Doubrte 
of which the People are wholly 
| ies which 


ou ſeriouſly believe then that there are great were brown 


mere imtia- 


all thefe things as ſo many great A 


eſe, Socrates, but a great many 


Eut. Not only theſe, Socra! 
others befides, as I told you juſt now, which I will 


*The imitation of thoſe falſe Go1s could only produce very 
ill Actions, as the Poets themſelves have acknowledged. | 
+ This Tapiſtry was the Sail of Minerva's Ship, on which the 
principal Actions of this Goddeſs were deſcrib'd in Needle-work; * 
which after it had been expos d in the Ship ar the beginning of the 
Feaſt, was carried in Proceſſion. The Ship was roll'd along on 
firm Ground to the Temple of Ceres at Eleuſine, from whence it 
was brought back, and carried to the Citadel 3 and 
the Goddeſs was at laſt adorn'd 


the S:a:ue of 


— — 
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explain to you if you pleaſe; and upon my word 
they'll make you wonder. 
Soc, No, they will not make me wonder much, 
but you may explain em to me another time when 
you are more at leiſure; I pray endeavour now to 
xplain to me what Lask d you, a little more clearly, 
for you have not yet fully anſwer'd my Queſtion, you 
have not taught me what Holinels is. You have 
only told me that that is a holy thing which you 
do in accuſing your Father of Murder. 
' Ent. And 1 have told you the Truth, 

Soc. It may be ſo ; but are there not a great ma 
ny other things which you call Hol :? 
' Eur. Without doubt there are. 

Soc. I intreat you therefore to remember that 
what I ask'd you was not to teach me one or two 
holy Things among a great many others that are ſo 
too; but to give me à clear and diſtinct Idea of 
the Nature of Holineſs, and of that which cauſes 
all holy Things to be holy. For you told me your 
ſelf, that there is only one and the ſame Character 
which makes all holy Things to be what they are; 
as there is one that makes Wickedneſs to be always 
Wiekedneſs: don't you remember it? ; 

Eut. O ho, yes, I remember it. I, 

Soc. Then teach me to know what this Character 
is, that I may have it always before my Eyes, and 
may ule it as the true Model, and real Orivinal 
that ſo I may be in a Condition to affirm of every 


thing which I ſee you or others do, that that which 


_ reſembles it is holy, and that which does not reſem- 

ble it is wicked. hd an 
Eu. If that's it you deſire, Socrates, I am ready 
to ſatisfie you. Soc. Truly that's what I would have, 


4 Send Et. I ay then that Holineſs is that which is a- 
Definition of 
Sau, is diſagreable to em. 


greable to the Gods, and Wickedneſ$ is that which 


Soc. Very well, Eutyphron, you have at laſt an- 
ſwer d me preciſely according to my Queſtion. But 
don't yet know whether you ſpeak true: * 
* * 1 1 © * . 5 * . i 4 1 3 . ure: 7 


n. 


V 
. 


ſurely you will know how to convince me of the 
Truth of what you advance. e | 
Eut. III: anſwer you. | 

Soc. Come then, let us lay down what we ſay 
plainly. A holy Thing, or a holy Man, is a Thing, 
or a Man that 1s agreable to God ; a wicked Thing, 
or a wicked Man, is a Man, or Thing that is difa- 
greable to him; thus what is Holy and what is Wick- 
ed are directly oppoſite ; are they not? [Ie 

Eut. That's beyond contradiction. 

Soc. I think this is very well lay'd down. 

Eut. I think ſo too, Socrates. | 

Soc. But have we not alſo affirm'd that * the Gods 
have frequent Animoſities and Contentions among 
themſelves, and are often embroiFd and divided one 
againſt another? Ent. Yes, without doubt. 

Soc. Therefore let us now examine what may be 
the Occaſion of that difference of Sentiments that 

roduces thoſe Quarrels and that Enmity among em. 

you and I ſhould diſpute about Numbers, to know 
which was the greater, would this difference maxe 
us Enemies, and carry us to all manner of Exceſſes 
and Violences? Should we not immediately ſet our 
ſelves to reckon, that we might preſently be of the 
ſame Mind ? | | 

Eut. Tis very true, we ſhould fo. | 

Soc. And if we ſhould diſpute about the different 
bigneſs of Bodies, ſhould we not preſently go about 
meaſuring em, and would not that ſoon put an end 
to our Diſpute ? | 

Eut. It would fo. 

Soc. And if we ſhould conteſt about Weight, would 
not our Difference be ſoon determin'd by means of a 
pair of Scales? 17 

Eut. No doubt of it. 

Soc. Well then, what is there, about which, if 
we ſhould come to diſpute without having a cer- 
tain Rule to which we might recur, we ſhould be. 


* Socrates refures this Definition of Holineſs, by ſhewing that 


| can't ſubſiſt wich theis Theology, 
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come irreconcileable Enemies, and fall into an ex. 
travagant Paſſion one againſt the other? Perhaps 
none of theſe things at preſent occurs to your Mind. 
III tell you ſome of em, and you ſhall judge whe. 
ther J am in the right. Is it not what is Juſt and Uln. 
juſt, Comely and Indecent, Good and Evil? Are not 
not theſe the things about which we every day dif 
fer, and not finding a ſufficient Rule to make us ac. 


cord, we fall into the greateſt Enmity ? When I fay | 


IVe 1 ſpeak of all Mankind in general. | 

Eut. That indeed is the true Cauſe of all our Law. 
ſuites, and all our Wars. 115 | 

Soc. And if it be true, that the Gods are at Vari. 


ance among themſelves about any thing, muſt it not 


neceſſarily be ſome one of theſe? 
Eut. It muſt needs be ſo. "IR 


Soc. According to you then, Excellent Eutyphron, 
the Gods are divided about what is Juſt and Unjuſt, 


Comely and Indecent; Good and Evil. For if they 
did not conteſt about theſe things, they would have 


no occaſion of wrangling, but would be always uni- 


ted; would they not? Eut. You ſay very right. 
Soc. And the things which each God takes to be 

Comely, Good and Juſt, are lov'd by him, and the 

contrary hated. 5 | 
Eut. Moſt certainly. | 
Soc. According to you then one and the ſame thing 


ſeems Juſt ro ſome of them and Unjuſt to others, 
ſeeing Wars and Seditions are ſtir'd up among em 


by ſuch Diſputes as theſe. Is it not fo ? 
Et. *Tis ſo without doubt. 


Soc. Hence it follows, that one and the ſame thing 


is the object both of the Love and Hatred of the Gods, 
and is at the ſame time pleaſing and diſpleaſing to em. 
Et. So it ſeems. | da 
Soc. And conſequently, according to you, what 
is Holy and Profane are the ſame thing. 
_ © Em. I grant, this conſequence may be Juſt. 
* Socrates handſomly ridicules thoſe Gods, who know not what 
Juſtice and Injuſtice, Vice and Vertue are. de * 
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| &lted, they cught not to be chaſtiz'd 


Soc. Than you have not anſwer'd my Queſtion, 
incomparable Euiyphron; for] did not ask you what 
t was that at the ſame time was Holy and Profane, 
Peafing and Diſpleafing to the Gods. So that I fore- 
{> tis poſhble without a Miracle, that the Action 
ſou are about to day in proſecuting your Father to 
ling him to Puniſhment, may pleaſe Jupiter, and at 
he fame time may diſpleaſe Cz/us and Saturn; 
may be approv'd by Vulcan, and diſapprov'd by J. 
wv, and fo of the reſt of the Gods who may be of dif 
ſerent Sentiments. HY oy 

Eut. But Socrates, I ſuppoſe there's no diſpute a. 
bout this among the Gods, nor does any one of em 


wetend, that he who has killd a Man unjuſtly 


hould be ſuffer d to go unpuniſh'd. 1 

Soc. Neither is there any Man that pretends to 
that : Did you ever ſee any one that dar'd put the 
matter in Queſtion, whether he that had willtully 
murder'd a Man, or committed any other Act of In- 
juſtice, ought to be puniſh'd or not? 

Eut. We every where hear and fee ſcarce any 
thing el ſe before the Tribunals but Perſons who have 
committed Acts of Injuſtice, ſaying and doing what 
they can to avoid Puniſhment. 


* 


Hoc. But do the Perſons of whom you ſpeak, Eu. 
tpbroz, confeſs that they have done thoſe Acts of 
Inuſtice of which they are accus'd ; and after this 


Conſeſſion maintain that they ought not to be puniſh'dd 
Eut. They have no Mind to confeſs ſo, Socrates. 


Soc. Then they do not ſay and do all they can; 


jor they dare neither maintain nor aſſert, that 


when their Injuſtice is manifeſt, and ſufficiently at- 
for it. Is ĩt not ſo? 


Kut. Tis very true. e 

Soc. They don't put the Matter in Queſtion, whe- 
ther he that is guilty of Injuſtice ought to be pu. 
rh'd; No body doubts of that; but that about which 


ty diſpute is the Nature of Injuſtice, to deter- 
nine in what, how, and on what Occaſion it is com- 
Mtted. b 
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184 EUTYP HRON:; or, 
Eut. That's certain. | 
Soc. And is it not the ſame in Heaven, if it be pro! 
true, as you have aſſerted that the Gods are at Va. 1 5 
riance about what is Juſt and Unjuſt? Do not ſome vide 
of *em affirm that others of em are Unjuſt, and don't you 
the latter maintain the Contrary. For there is not hea 
one among them no more than among us who dares ſup 
advance ſuch a Notion as this, that he that commits tha 


Injuſtice ought not to be puniſh'd. was 
Eut. All you ſay is true, Socrates, at leaſt in (hol 
general. | | and 
Soc. You may ſay in particular too. For *tis about le 


particular Actions that both Men and Gods diſpute ut 
every day; if it be true that the Gods diſpute about con 
any thing: Do not ſome ſay ſuch an Action is Juſt, I is d 
and others that tis Unjuſt ? Ver 
Ext. Yes Doubtleſs. | ſup 
Soc. Come then, my dear Eutyphron, for my par- on 
ricular Inſtruction tell me what certain Proof you let 
have that the Gods all diſapprove the Death of your 10h 
Farmer, who after he had ſo barbarouſſy knock d all 
his fellow ſervant on the head, was laid in Irons, pro 
and fo periſh'd before your Father had receiv'd the zei 
anſwer which he expected from Athens. Demon Sh: 
ſtrate to me that on this occaſion tis a pious and juſt wh 
Action for a Son to accuſe his Father of Murder, 
and to endeayour to bring him to Puniſhment for it; 0 
and ſee if you can fairly and evidently prove to me, ſee 
that the Action of ſuch a Son is pleaſing to the Gods. on 
If you do this I ſhall never ceaſe to admire and ce. vor 
lebrate your Capacity as long as I live. 4 | 
Eut. This is ſomewhat difficult indeed; to prove of 

* to you. For my part I could prove it as evident. W ap) 
ly as 


r 


* { 


Soc. J underſtand you. That is to fay, You think or 
I have a duller head than any of your Judges; for 
as to them, there's no difficulty in the Caſe, you'll 
make it appear to them that your Farmer was un. ro" 
Juitly kill'd, and that all the Gods diſapprove your I thi: 
*ather's Action. 20 | 


Eut. 


— — — 


of HOLINESS. 


Eut. Til make it appear to em at clear as the Light. 
provided they will but hear me. 


185 


Soc. Oh! They will net fail to hear you, * pro- 


vided you make a fine Speech to em. But I'll tell 
you what Reflection I juſt now made, while I was 
hearkning to what you ſaid; I ſaid within my ſelf; 
ſuppoſe it were poſſible for Euiyphron to perſuade me 
that all the Gods are of the Mind that this Farmer 


5 unjuſtly kill'd; ſhould 1 be ever the wiſer, 
unde 


ſhould rſtand, better than I do, what is Holy 
and what Profane ? The Death of this Farmer is di{: 
leafing to the Gods, as he pretends, PII grant it; 
ur this is not a definition of what is Holy, and its 
contrary, ſeeing the Gods are divided; and that which 


is diſagreable to ſome of them is agreable to others: 


Very well, I paſs that, Eutyphron: I am willing to 
ſuppoſe that all the Gods account your Father's Acti- 
on unjuſt, and that they all abhor it: I pray then 


let us correct our Definition a little, and fay, That + 
which all the Gods condemn is Profane, and that which 


all the Gods approve is Holy : and that which is ap- 


prov'd by ſome of em, and diſapprov'd by others, is 


neither one nor rother, or rather is both together. 


Shall we ſtand by this Definition of what is Holy and 


what Profane ? 5 
Eut. What ſhould hinder us, Socrates? 


Soc. For my part III not hinder it; but do you 


{ee your ſelf if this ſuites your Opinion; and if up- 
on this Principle you can inftru& me better in what 
you have been endeavouring to teach me. 

Eut. And for my part I ſhall make no r 
of aſſerting, that that is Holy which all the Gods 


approve, and that Profane, which they all diſapprove. 


Soc. Examine this Definition to ſee if it be true, 
or ſhall we receive it without any. Ceremony? and 


* Socrates reproaches the Athenians, that they lov'd to hear 
ſuch as could talk finely, and did not much trouble their Heads 
about rhe Truth of Things: We learn from the Sacred Hiſtory that 
this was the Character of the Athenians; they ſpent their Time in 
hearing either Noveliſts gr Orators. h 

ſhall 
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ſhall we have that reſpect for our {elves and other; 


as to give our Aſſent to all our Imaginations an 


Fancies ; ſo that for a Man to tell us a thing is & 
ſhall be ſufficient to gain our Belief ; or is it necef 


ſary to examine what is {aid to us? 


good Poſition. 

Soc. That we ſhall ſee preſently. Hear me a lit 
tle. * Is that which is Holy belov'd of the God 
becauſe it is Holy, or is it Holy,becaule it is beloy} 
of em | 3 | 

Et. | don't well underſtand what you ſay. Socrate; 

Soc. I'll endeavour to explain my ſelf. Don't we 
{ay, that a thing is carried, and that a thing carries) 

that a thing is ſeen, and that a thing lees ; that? 
thing is mov d, and that a thing moves it? and thelik 
to Infinity ? Do you conceive that they are difterent 
and doyou underſtand in what they difter ? 

Eut. I think I do. | 

Soc. Is not the thing belov'd different from that 
which loves ? 8 

Eut. A pretty Queſtion indeed! 

Soc. Tell me then is the thing, which is carried. cu 
ried becaule one carries it; or for ſome other Reaſon! 
Eut. Becauſe one carries it; without doubt. 

Soc. And the thing mov'd is mov'd becauſe on: 
moves it; and the thing ſeen becauſe one ſees it? 

Eut. Moſt certainly, | 


* This Thought is too high for Eutyphron, who conceiving Ho- 
lineſs as a thing diſtinct from God, could not tell how to compte. 
hend that which is Holy is at the ſame time lov'd of God, becauſe 1: 
is Holy; and Holy becauſe lov'd of God: For Holineſs comes from 
God, Sanctitas primitiva ; and the Holineſs of Men is the effect of the 
Divine Communion; which Socrates underſtood, and of which he 
elſewhere ſpeaks. So that Socrates here ſpeaks with reference t0 
the grots manner of conceiving the things of Religion which wi 
to be found in ignorant Men; who judg'd of this as of all other 
things in which the Relatives are very different, as that which ! 
lov d is different from that which loves, that which is moved 1 
different from that which moves it, &c. web! 158. | 
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Eut. Without doubt we ſhould examine it; an 
I am well affur'd that what we have laid down ig, 
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Soc. Then it is not true that one ſees a thing be- 


cauſe it is ſeen, but on the contrary *tis ſeen becauſe 
one ſees it. *Tis not true that one moves a thing be- 


cauſe tis mov'd, but it is mov'd becauſe one moves 
it: Nor is it true, that one carries a thing becauſe 
tis carried, but tis carried becauſe one carries it: 
Do you underſtand me now? Is this plain enough ? 
My meaning is, that one does not do a thing becauſe 
it is done. but that it is done becauſe one does it? 
that a Being which ſuffers does not ſuffer becauſe 
it is paſſive; but is paſſive becauſe it ſuffers. Is not 
this true? 42 5 ; 

Eut. Who doubts it? | | 

Soc. Is not that which is lov'd ſomething that is 
done, or that ſuffers ? | 

Eut. Certainly. TT, 

Soc- Then *tis with that which is lov'd as tis with 
Al other things; tis not becauſe it is loy'd that one 
loves it, but one the contrary *tis becauſe one loves 
it that it is ov. 

Eut. That's as clear as the Light. 

Soc. What ſhall we ſay therrdf that which is Ho-. 
ly, my dear Eutyphron? ſhall we not ſay, it is be- 
loyd of the Gods, as you have aſſerted? 

Eut. Yes certainly. 30, 

Soc. But is it belov'd becaule it is Holy, or is it 
for ſome other Reaſon? | 

Eur. Tis for no other Reaſon. 


Soc. Then it is belov'd becauſe it is Holy; but it It # belor's 


is not Holy becaule it is belov'd. 
Eut. So T think. 


Soc. But is it not belov'd of the Gods becauſe the Quality tha: 


Gods love it? 

Eut. Who can deny it? | | 
Soc. * Then that which is beloy'd of God is not 
the ſame with that which is Holy, nor that which 
- * This is evident, ſeing what is Holy is lov'd only becauſe it is 
Holy; and chat which is loy'd is lov'd only becauſe one loves it, 
there muſt needs be a difference between theſe two, wiz. what is 
Lo 'A and what is Hi. | 
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is Holy the ſame with that which is belov'd, as you th 
ſay ; but they are very different. "I G 

Eut. How then, Socrates? 
Soc. Becauſe we are agreed that that which is | V 
Holy is belov'd becauſe it is Holy, and that it is 
not true that it is Holy becauſe it is belov'd; ate I. 
we not agreed in that ? do 
Ent. I confels it. | an 
Soc. We are farther agreed that that which is he. 
low d of the Gods is belov'd of em oniy becauſe i eſt 
they love it; and that it is not true, to ſay they 0 
love it, becauſe it is belov'd. 
Eut. That's right. 1 pre 
Soc. * But, my dear Eutyphron, if that which is M me 
belov'd of the Gods, and that which is Holy were the MW b 
{ame thing, ſeeing that which is Holy is belov'd on. ly 
ly becauſe it is Holy, It would follow that the Gods ior 
ſhould love that which they love, only becauſe it is MW © 
belov'd of em: And on the other hand, if that which MW ** 
is belov'd of the Gods were lov'd only becauſe they 
love it, than it would be true Likewiſe to lay, that the 
which is Holy, is Holy, only becauſe tis belov'd of Il ber 
them. By this therefore you ſee that thoſe two Inf 
terms, bel/ov'd of the Gods and Holy are very difte- MW ** 
rent. One is belov'd becauſe the Gods love him, 0 


and another is lov'd only becauſe he deſerves to be a 
lovd. Thus, my dear Eutyphron, when you ſhould % 
have given me an exact anſwer what it is to be Holy, ©” 
to be ſure you were not willing to explain to me IM 7 
wherein the Eſſence of it conſiſts by an accurate De. I W 
finition, but were content to ſhew one of its Quali- 84 
ties, which is that of being belov'd of the Gods, IM . - 
but you have not given mean Account of the Nature I 34 
of it. I conjure you therefore, if you think fit, dil- I # ap 


cover this great ſecret to me, and beginning with it I 2:44 
from its very Principle, teach me preciſely to know 
what Holineſs is,without having reſpect to any thing If H r 


For if theſe two Terms Belov'd and Holy were the ſame thing, I in ; 
one might be put for other, whence all that Abſurdity would fol- bs 


that 


Jow which Socrates repreſents here. 
Z- 
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that is adventitious, as whether it be belov'd of the For whe 
Gods or not. For we thall have no, diipute about . 
that. Come then, tell me freely; what is it to be * — 
Holy, and what to be Profane. ine may eaſe 


Eut. But, Socrates I know not how to explain my Y, bum 
Thoughts to you on this Subject; for all that we lay ; _ wa 
down vaniſhes: from us, and does not continue fix d bandes 
and ſtable in what Condition ſoever we put it:! 

Soc. All the Principles, Eutyphron, which you have 
eſtabliſh'd are ſomewhat like? the Figures of Deda- 

Ius one of my Anceſtors. If I had ailerted em to 
be ſure you would not, have fail'd to jeer and re- 
proach me, as if I had deriv'd this pretty Quality of 
making things that flip out of a Man's Hands; 
when he thinks he holds em faſteſt: But it unhappi- 
ly falls out thar*tis you that haveatſerted*em. There. 
tore I muſt ſeek for ſome other turns of Kaillery, for 
tis certain your Principles give us the flip, as you 
very Well. 2 Pon won Hom bes it Fo, 

Eut. For my. park Socrates, I need not ſeek any o- 
ther turn of Raillery : that ſuites you perfectly well: 
tor *tis not I that inſpire our rea{onings with this 
Inſtabiliry, wliich hinders em from fixing, but you 
are the Dedalus. If I were alone, I tell you they 
would continue firm and ſteady. © 

Soc. Then I am more expert in my Art than Deda- 
lis was, he could only give this Mobility to his 
own Works, whereas it ſeems I give it not only to 
my own, but alſo to thoſe of other Men: and that 
which is yet more ſtrange is that I am thus expert 
againſt my will; for J thould much rather chooſe 

* Dedalus was an excellent Carver, who made States tliat had 
Springs within em, by means of which the) would ſtart our and 
go along as if rhey had been alive. There were to ſorts of em, 

25 appears by what is ſaid in 2enon. What Socrates ſays here of 
Dedalus, that he was one of his Anceſto:s; is only in Raillery. 
Dedalus deſcended from the Kings of Athens; and Socrates was ve- 

ry far from hiving the Vanity of pretend ing to be of that Family. 
His meaning is only this, chit he knew how ro make himſelt 
Wings; as Dedalus did, to fly towards Heaven, and to raiſe his 
Mind to the khowledg of divine Things. Thiz Mitter was ſpo - 
ken of in the firſt 4/2ibjazles, © - $1120 30 63-31. Sutte 
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to have my Diſcourſes continue fix d and unmovable, 


than to have all the Kiches of Iantalus cogethet 
with all the Skill of Dedalus my Progenitor. But 
enough of this Jeſting. Seeing you are atiraid of 


the Trouble, III endeavour to eaſe you, and to open a 


ſhorter way to conduct my ſelf to the knowledge of 


what is Holy. And you ſhall ſee if it does not ap. 


car to be of abſolute neceſſiiy that whatever is 
Holy is Juſt. Eut. It cannot be otherwiſe. 

Soc. Po you think whatever is Juſt is Holy, ot 
whatever is Holy is Juſt? or do you ſuppoſe that that 
which is Juſt is not always Holy; but only that there 
are ſome Juſt things that are Holy, and others which 
are not ſo? | 28 | 

Eur. 1can't well comprehend what you mean, So: 
ales. ' 

Soc. And vet you have two great Advantages above 
me ; having both more Youth, and more Capacity 
than I. But, as I juſt now told you, ſwimming in 
the Delicious abundance of your Wiſdom, you are 
attra!d of putting your ſelf to much trouble. Shake 


off, I beſeech you, this effeminate Softneſs, and ap 


ply your ſelf alittle to thinking; what I ſay 1s 
not very hard to be underſtood. For I ſay juſt the 
contraty to what the Poet aſſerts, who to excuſe 
himſelf tor not ſinging the Praiſes of Jupiter, ſays, 

Shame every where keeps company toith Fear. 
Tam not art all of his Mind; ſhallI tell you in what? 

Hut. You'll oblige me in ſo doing. 

Soc. 1 think tis not true that Shame always de. 
companies Fear; for I think we every Day ſee Peo- 
ple in Fear of Sickneſs and Poverty, who yet ate 
not at all aſham'd of the things they fear. Don't 
you think ſo too ke,» ee 

Eut. | am of the ſame Mind. *s 

Soc. On the contrary Fear always follows Shame; 
for is there any one who is aſham'd, and pur into 


Confufion by any Action, who does not at the ſame 


time tear the dithofhour that is the Conſequence of it ? 
Eul. It can't be otherwiſe, he muſt be affraid of 5 
: oc: 


Foe. Then it is not true to ſa © © 
Shame every where keeps company with Fear, 


But we ſhould Gy... - 


Fear every where keeps company with S hame: | 
for *ris falſe that ſhame is continually found with fear; 
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fear having more extent than ſhame : indeed ſhame 


is one part of fear, as the unequal is one part of 


Number. Whferever you find a number you do not 


neceſſarily find it unequal ; but wherever it is une- 


qual, there you neceſſarily finda Number. Do you 
un 


derſtand me now? . 

ES. Wy well | Oh ©. Fs 
Soc. This is what I juſt now ask'd you; vzz: if 
wherever that which is Just is to be found, there is 
alſo that which is Holy; and if wherever that which 
is Holy is to be found, there is alto that which is 
Juſt? Now it appears that that which is Holy is not 
always found with that which is Juſt ; for that which 
is Holy is a part of that, which is Juſt. Shall we 


then lay this down as a Principle, or are you of 4 


different Sentiment? 43 

Eut. Tis a Principle that can't be conteſted. 
Soc. Now mind what follows : if that which is 
Holy is à part of that which is Juſt; we muſt find 


out what of that which is Juſt that which is Holy 


is. As if you ſhould ask me what part of Num- 
ber is that which is equal, and what Number is it? 
[ ſhould anſwer, that it is *the I/o/cele, and not the 
Scalene: Don't you think ſo as well as I ? 

Eut. Yes certainly; | 


Soc. Now do you in like manner ſee if ybu can 


inform me what part of that which is juſt that which 
is Holy is; that I may let Melitus know, that tis 


belt for him to fołbear to do me any farther Injuſtice 


in aceuſing me of Impiety, me, who, I ſay; have been 


perfectly inſtructed by you what Piety and Holineſs, 


% * 


and their Contraries are. 


he Noſcele fignifics chat which h#s two equal fides, for he 


3 that whichrhas two unequal Sides. 


even Niitfiber en ſelf into rwo equal parts, And the Scalin 
U * 
U 2 . 
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4 thira Et. For my part, Socrates, I think that Holineſs 
Defrition and Piety is + that part of what is Juſt which con. 
which at cerns the Care and Worſhip of the Gods, and that all 
bortom bas the reſt of it is that which properly reſpects Men. 
— 4 Soc. Very well: Yet there is ſome little Matter ſtil! 
bur theſe wanting. For do not well underſtand what you 
falſe Teach- mean by this Word | Care | Is this Care of the Gods 
ers bad not the fame with that which we take about all other 
jour Þ bg things? For we every day ſay, that none but a Quer. 
it, © ry knows how to take care of a Horſe, and to look 
well after him, do we not? 
Et. Jes doubtleſs. 
Soc. Then the Care of Horſes properly belongs to 
the Querry's Art. 
Et. It does fo. 
Soc. All Men are not fit to take care of Dogs, and 
to look after them, but only the Hunts-man. 
Et. None but he. n JD | 
Soc. Then the Care of Dogs properly belongs to 
the Art of Hunting. 
Eur, Without doubt it does. 
Soc. And it belongs to the Grazier to take care of 
Oxen. hs | 
Et True. 
Soc. Now Holineſs and Piety is the Care of the 
Gods; Is not this what you ſay ? * 
Eut. Yes, certainly. 


» 


Soc. Has not all Care for its end, the good and ad. 


vantage of that which is taken care of? Don't you 
every day ſee that the Horſes which an able Querry 
rakes Care of become better, and more fit for ſervice 
than other? e 
Eut. Yes, without doubt. 1 | 
Soc. Does not the care which a good Hunts-man 
takes of Dogs, and that which a good Grazier 
+ This is true: but the Pagans had falſe Ideas of ir ; becauſe 
they did not underſtand that this care of God which conſiſts on our 
part in obey ing him, in conforming to his holy Will, and in reſign- 
ing our ſelves to him, was preceded by his care of us in creating 
us, and in enlightening our Minds; and this is Nhat Socrates reaches 
in other places. N * ; 
ta kes 


th 
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takes of Oxen make both the one and the other bet- 
ter? and may not the Iike be ſaid of all other Care? 
Or can you think that Care tends to hurt and ſpoil that 
which is taken care of? Ent. Nacertainly. 

Sor. Then it tends to make it better. 

Eut. That's right. 

Soc. Then Holineſs being the Care we take of the 
Gods, tends to their Advantage; and ſo the end of 
it muſt be to make em better. But would you dare 
to aſſert when you do any holy Action, that you make 37 ae mt | 
any one of the Gods better by it? dine 0 

Eut. J am far enough from uttering ſuch norrid thing to the 
Blaſphemy. _ advantage 

Soc. Nor do J. think you have any ſuch Thought fn 
[ am very far from ſuch a Suppoſition : and 'tis for 
this Reaſon I ask'd you what this Care of the Gods 
is, being perſuaded that was not your meaning. 

- Eut. You have done me Juſtice, Socrates, 

Soc. So much for that: But tell me then, what 
ſart of Care of the Gods is Holineſs? 

Eut. Tis of the Nature of that Care which Ser. 
rants take of their Maſters. 

Soc. J underſtand you, that is to — Holineſs is 
4 kind of Servant to the Gods. 

Eut. You hit it. | 

Soc. Can you tell me what Phyſicians operate by 
Means of the Art of Medicine which is their Servant? 
Do not they reſtore Health? Eut. Yes. 

Soc. What do the Ship-Carpenters, who are in 
Ports do; and what do our Architects perform by the 
Miniſtry of their Servant? Don't the feuer build 
Ships and the latter Houſes? 

Eut. Yes, certainly. | | 

Soc. * Whar then do the Gods perform by the Mi. 


niſtry of their Servant? For you muſt certainly-know 


* Socrates would hereby "OG: whar he elſewhere reaches, 
that God by the Miſtry of Holioeſs works the Converfion ot 
Souls, chat this Converſion produces Love, and that this Love en- 
gages us to render him that which Werpalas to ty m, and waich 
we cannot innocently refuſe him. 


u; | this, 
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1 | | 
Sc. The Generals of our Army perform many 


this, ſince you pretend to know Religion better than 


amy Man in the World beſide. 


Hut. And I have Reaſon to make that pretence. 
Soc. Tell me then, I beſeech you, what wonder. 
ful work is it that the Gods pertorm by making uſe 
f our Service? | 
: _ They perform many very great and wonder. 
u 


* 


great Things too; but yet there is always one thing 
that is the Principal, and that is the Victory they ob 
tain in Battel ; Is it not TE 


' Kut. Tis fo. 


Soc. And the Graziers do many good things, but 
the Principal is that of ſupplying Mankind with 
Food by their Labour. Ext. 1 grant it. 

Soc. Well then, of all thoſe good Things which 
the Gods operate by the Miniſtry of our Holineſs, 
what is the Principal? 4 

Ext. I juſt now told you, Socrates, that thete needs 
more time and pains to arrive at an accurate know. 
iedge of all theſe Things. All that I can tell you 
in general, is, that to pleaſe the Gods by Prayers 
and Sacrihces, is that which we call Holineſs. And 
* 1n this conſiſts the Welfare of Families and Cities, 
ywhereas to diſpleaſe the Gods, is Impiety which ut. 
terly ruines and ſubverts every thing. 
Soc. Indeed, Euiyphron, you might have told me 

what I ask'd in fewer words, if you had pleas d. Tis 
eaſy to ſee you have no Mind to inſtruct me, for when 
you ſeem to be juſt in the way to do it, you preſent- 
ly ſtrike off again; if you had but anſwer'd mea Word 
more, I had very well underſtood the Nature of Ho- 
lineſs. But now, (for he that asks muſt follow him 


who is ask'd) don't you Ay, Holineſs is the Art of. 


er ee and praying? Eu. Yes that I do. 
Hoc. To ſacrihce, is to give to the Gods. To pray 


is to ak of em. Eu. Tis right, Socrates. 


* In what the Safety or Ruine of Families, Cities and Sates 
conſiſts, cyep by the Confeſſion of the blindeſf Pagane, 


Soc. 
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Soc. It follows then from your Diſcourſes, that 4 fourth 
Holineſs is * the Science of giving to the Gods, and Pi 
asking of them. ER mic 


2 


very true; 


Eut. Socrates, you perfectly comprehend my Mea - bat the Truth 


Mg: 21 e which 
Soc, Tis becauſe J am in love with your Wiſdom, a 


and give my felt up entirely to it. You need not did not un- 
fear that J ſhall let one of your Words fall to the derſtang. 
Ground. Tell me then what is this Art of pleaſing | 
= Gods? Do you ſay it is to give to em and to ask 

em? 

Eut. Moſt certainly. ; 

Soc. To ask well, muſt we not ask ſuch things 
25 we have need to, receive of them? 

Eut. And what then? 5 

Soc, And to give well, muſt we not give them 
in exchange ſuch Things as they have need to receive 
of us? For it would be a Folly to give any one ſuch 
Things as he does not want, but are entirely uſeleſs 
to him. Ext. You ſoy very well. 

Soc. Holineſs, my dear Eutyphron, is then a kind 
of Tratfick betwixt the Gods and Men. 

Ext. Let it be ſo, if you will have it ſo. 

Soc. I would not have it ſo if it benotfo.: But tell 
me, what advantage do the Gods receive from the Pre- 
ſents which we make em? For the advantage we de- ,, g 
rive from them is very evident ſince we have not the Gd of 
leaſt Good, but what proceds from their Liberality. Men come 
Ofwhat advantage then are our Offerings to the Gods? fron G 
Are we ſo crafty, as to draw all the Profit of this 
Commerce to ous ſelves, while rhey derive no Ad- 
vantage from it? DRE . | 
Eut. Socrates, do you think the Gods can ever 


* . 


draw any, advantage from the. Things they receive 


from us? 


*. Fhis fourch Definition is admirable, Soares defigns by ir to 


' ſhew that Holineſs leads us to ask of God, his Spirit, his Aſſiſtance. 


and Grace; and to ask even our ſelves of him; for cis on him our 

very Being depends; and that it alſo engages us to give our ſelvęs. 

to him. And ch is makes up the i of Religion. þ 
"Is TY 
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 __EUTTPHRON; —_ 
Soc. To what purpoſe then do all our Offerings 
ſerve ? | 905 

Eut. They ſerve to ſignifie our Veneration, and 
Reſpect to em, and the deſire we have to pleaſe em. 

Soc. Then Holineſs does not profit, but pleaſe the 
 _ 5 | 
* Eut. Les without doubt. | 
Soc. Then that which is Holy is only that which 
pleaſes the Gods. ". THY | hy: 
* Ear. Tis only that. 

Soc. When you ſpeak thus to me, de you won. 
der that your, Diſcourſe is not fix d and ſteady ; and 


« 


dare you accuſe me of being the Dedalus, that gives 


it this continual Motion; You, I ſay, who are 4 
thouſand times more ingenious than that great Artiſt, 
and give your Words a thouſand difterent Turns? 
Don't you find that your Diſgourſe makes only 1 
Circle. © You remember very well, that that which is 
Holy and that which is agfeable to the Gods were 
not counted the ſame Ting by us juſt now ; but 
were acknowledg'd to be very diflerent. Don't you 
T7 do”, nes t 
Soc. Well, and don't you confider that you now 
fay, that which is Holy is that which pleaſes the 
Gods. Is not what pleaſes em agreable to *em? 
TX MoC cen EI 


Soc. Then one of theſe two Things muſt be grant 
ed. Either that wedid not well diſtinguiſh juſt now; 
or if we did, that we are now fallen into a talſe de- 


finitton.” 
Eur. That's plain. 


Soc. Then we muſt begin all again, in our enqui. 


ry after Holineſs ; for I ſhall not be weary nor dif: 
couragd till you have inform'd me what it is. I 
beg you would not deſpiſe me; but bend your Mind 
with all the Application you can to reach me the 
truth, for you know it, if any Man alive does; and 
1 will nor let you go, like another Proteus, till you 


» * 
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have inſtructed me. For if you had not a perfect 


Cnox. 
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Knowledge of what is Haly and Profane, doubtleſs 

you would never for the fake of a wretched Far. 

mer have undertaken to accuſe your Father of Mur- 

der, when the good old Man ſtoops under the Bur- 

den of Age, and has already one Foot in the Grave: 

But would have been ſeiz'd with Horrour to ſee your What it i 
ſelf about to commit (it may be) an impious Act, 20 fe God, 
and would have tear'd the Gods, and reſpected Men. — M pect 


Men. 


So that I cannot doubt but you think you know per- 
fectly well, what Holineſs, and its Contrary are. In. 
form me therefore, moſt Excellent Eutyphron, and 
do not hide your Thoughts from me. | 
Eut. We'll reſerve it for another time, * for now Oe the 
[ama little in haſte, and *tis time for me to leave you. — 
* | | * per- 
Soc. Alas, my dear Emutyphron, what do you In- ſtitious 
tend to do! This haſty Motion of yours raviſhes Aan, be & 
from me the greateſt and ſweeteſt of all my hopes. % afour- 
For I flatter'd my ſelf, that after I had learn'd of }, — 
you, what Holinets is, and its Contrary, I ſhould eaſi- thinks bim- 
ly have got out of Melitus his Clatches, by making eli capable 
ir plainly appear to him, that Eutypprom had per- 9 3 
fectly inſtructed me in Divine Things, that Igno- 4 # 
rance ſhould never more prompt me to introduce know bin 
of my one Head new Opinions about the Deity; and ſelf. 
that my Life ſhould be more holy for the future. 


| * The Ancients inform us that Eityphron got ſome advantage by 


this Converſation of Socrates: for he drop'd his Proſecution, and 
let his Father alone. By which tis eafy to ſee, that theſe Dia- 
logues of Plato were not made upon feign'd Subjects, but had 3 
very true and real Foundation, as well as thoſe which Xenophon has 
preſerv d to us. "6414 TS enn 
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An ABRIDGMENT ſpe! 
OF THE 


Firſt ALCIBIADES [= 
| Eh o Nallet 
Of the Nature of Man. * 


' A Lcibiades was one of the moſtambitious and moſt MW whi 
RK Haughty Men in the World. His Birth, his 1 
Beauty, his Riches, and the Credit of his Tutor Pe. amt 
ricles, had ſo puffed him up, that he thought W vh 
no Perſon ſo worthy as himſelf to command the A. 8 
thenians, and to go to their fixft Aſſembly to get II that 
| himſelf declar'd their Captain-General. His proud dec 
and arrogant Carriage had driven away all is. Lov- I dan 
ers, who being taken only with his Beauty, were ges 
at length diſcourag d by the cold Reception he gave ind« 
*em. Socrates. was the only Perſon, who loving acc 
him more truly than the reſt (for he loy'd him only fur 
to make him vertuous) could never be wearied out: W 70 

This makes the beginning of this Dialogue. as 
 Saqcrates tells Alcibiades, that he doubts not but W Wilt 
he is ſurpriz'd to ſee, that as he was the firſt, ſo he is 
alſo. the laſt of his Lovers: and that tho he was ne- 
ver troubleſome to him, during his tender Vouth, he kno' 
ſhould now follow him every where to diſcourſe W yu 
with him, without fearing the. ſame diſdainful Treat. ¶ Knc 
ment which he gave his. Rivals, - AZcibiades confeſ. Play 
ſes, he thinks it ſtrange that he ſhould perſiſt in his ind 

Affection, and that he can't comprehend upon what eil. 
Foundation he builds, that he ſhould have any Hope you 
remaining, after all his Rivals had loſt theirs. So. I Buil 
crates tells him he'll give him an Account of his — | Lett: 

| 5 8 Ons, 


= © 


Firſt Alcibiades. 
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ſons, tho it be a difficult thing to ſpeak to a Perfon 


whom one loves, and of whom one is not beloy'd. 
He tells him then, that if he had ſeen him likely to 
ſpend his whole Life in Softneſs, Lazineſs, and all 
the Amuſements of Youth, he ſhould have ceas'd 
loving him. But that as he ſaw him paſſionately 
aſpiring after Glory, the love he bore to him was 
renew'd and augmented ; that he came to offer him 
all neceſſary Helps,becauſe of all the Lovers he had 


had, he was the only Perſon who was able to ſerve 


him in his Ambition; and that by this means he 
might know the difference between ſuch as love on- 
ly Corporal Beauty, that frail and withering Flow- 
cr, and one that loves only the Beauty of the Soul. 


which being perfect is the true Image of the Deity. 
This great Promiſe fixes the reſtleſs Humor of this 


ambirious young Man, and diſpoſes him to hear 
what he had to lay. | OO 


Socrates immediatly throws him into the midſt of 


that Aſſembly, whether he was going to get himſelf 
declar'd General of the Athenians ; and with abun- 
dance of addreſs, ſhows him, that inſtead of that 


great Ability with which he flatter d himſelf, he had 
indeed nothing in him but the Prejudices of his Youth, 


accompanied with a great deal of Arrogance and Pre- 
ſumption. When you are in that Aſſembly (ſays he) 
you'll riſe up to ſpeak without doubt of ſuch Things 


* 
wile'how could you preſume to ſpeak? But a Man 
knows nothing but what he has either found out 
himſelf; or learn'd of ſome other Perſon. I don't 
know any thing that you have found out your ſelf, 


jou know rather than any otherMatrers; for other- 


your Knowledge is not by Infuſion; and all the. 


Knowlege you have learn'd, is only to write, to 
play on che Muſick, and ta perform your Exerciſes, 


and none of theſe Things are talk'd of in the Coun- 


cil. Therefore when will you ga? and what will 
you go for? It muſt not be. when they diſcourſe of 
Buildings; the meaneſt Brick layer would ſpeak 


when 


better than you on thay Subject: Nor muſt it be 
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when they are conſidering any Prodigies, or any 
Point of Divination, for ack the Buſineſs of the 
Diviners ; and fo of other Things. 

Alcibiades being preſs'd, anſwers, that he'll ſpeak 
when the Athenians deliberate on their Affairs. 


The Matter then in Queſtion, is how to explain] 


what is meant by the Affairs of the Athenians. 

Alcibiades fays, tis Peace and War, and all that 
belongs to the higheſt Politicks. 

Then, it muſt be (replies Socrates) when they ate 
conſidering with whom, and at what time tis beſtto 
be at Peace, or War. But as Maſters in all Arts 
and Sciences ſeek what is beſt and moſt convenient, 
ſo in Peace and War, that ought to be ſought out 
which is beſt and moſt advantageous, that is to ſay, 
moſt Juſt; and in order to find it, *tis neceſſary to 
_ know in what theſe conſiſt. In what then do they 
conſiſt? 

Alcibiades knows not what to anſwer. How ! 
(lays Socrates,) Are you going to the Aſſembly of the 
Athenians to give *em your Advice about- Peace and 
War, and yet know not why War or Peace ſhould 
be made? 

Alcibiades anſwers, that War is made, either to 
repel ſome Inſult, or to recover ſome Good. | 

This is ſomething(fays Socrates)but*tis not all. For 
tis necelſary to know, whether the Evil that is done 


us, is done juſtly or unjuſtly; on this Knowledgede- | 


pends the knowledge of what is beſt and moſt advan- 
tageous ; that which is Beſt being always moſt Juſt. 
So that on theſe Matters we ought to have an exact 
Knowledge of Juſtice, and to keep it always in view; 
and this is a thing of which you are ignorant, for of 
whom ſhould you have learn'd it? Lot 
Juſtice (replies A/c:b:ades) may be known without 
a Maſter. . 4110 093 
Ves, ſuys Socrates, provided it be ſought after: But 
no Man ſeeks for what he thinks he knows; and at 
every Degree of our Age we think we know what 


Juſtice is, becauſe we ſpeak of it throughout the 


whole 
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whole courſe of our Life, and nothing is more com- 
mon than to hear Children complaining of the 
Wrongs and Injuries that are done em. So that we 
continually ſpeak of Juſtice without having learn'd 


what it is either of our ſelves or others, and conſe- - 
[quently without knowing it: | : 
Alcibrades thinks to extricate himſelf out of this 


Difficulty by ſaying he learn'd it of the People. 


Thats a very bad Maſter, ſays Socrates, how ſhould 


the People teach what they know not themſelves ? 
They have no Knowledge of Juſtice but by their 
Prejudices, as you have; and one certain ſign that 
they are ignorant of it, is, that they are always at 
nariance on this Subject, and that tis this difference 
alone that cauſes the Wars that deſolate the World. 
for if the People would agree about what is Juſt, and 
Unjuſt, they would always live in Peace. 

Alcibiades endeavours to get rid of this Difficulty, 
in ſay ing that *tis rarely deliberated in Councils whe- 
ther a thing is Juſt or Unjuſt, but only whether it be 
Uſeful ; for Juſtice and Utility (ſays he) are not al- 
ways the ſame things : Seeing ſome notorious Acts 
flajuſtice have been very advantageous; and a great 
many Perſons have been deſtroy'd for having acted 
juſtly. Which is too true a Draught of the Poli- 
ticks of moſt Princes. Socrates refutes this miſchie- 


rous Opinion, and ſhews, that an Action can't be 


uſeful and advantageous, unleſs it be Comely and Juſt. 
He firſts tells him, he could prove to him, by the 
ſame Arguments that he had us'd, that he knows not 


what is uſeful any more than he does what is juſt, 


fnce he had neither learn'd it of any one, nor found 
it out of himſelf; But not to oftend a Perſon fo 
nice and tender; (for Alcibiades being accuſtom d to 
the diverſified and florid Diſcourſes of the Sophiſts, 
did not like to hear the ſame thing twice, but lov'd 
Change and Variety in Language as well as in his 


Clothes) Socrates takes another Courſe, and asks him, 


if that which is Comely or Hononrable is always 


| 500d, or whether it ſometimes ceaſes to be ſo. 191411 
| Ti 0 | Alcibiades 
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Alcibiades anſwers, that there are Comely and Ho- 
norable Thi | 
ample, in a Battle, when a Man ſuccours his Friend 
and is kill'd in the Action, this Action is Honourable 
but *tis Fatal. Another abandons his Frie 
ſcapes danger; this Action is Evil but tis uſeful. 
Socrater anlwers, that the ſuccour a Man gives 
his Friend is, that which is call'd Valour, which is 
a thing quite different from Death, and that there: 
tore theſe ought to be conſider d ſeperately. So that 
the Queſtion is whether Valour bea Good or an Evil: 
Aleibiades anſwers, that tis a great Good, and that 


he would not preſerve His Life upon the Condition 


of being a Coward. 1 
Then(ſays Socrates) vou confeſs that Cowardiſe isa 
greater Evil than Death: So that Valour is a greater 
Good than Life, and conſequently the Action of 
ſuccouring one's Friend is good, conſider d as abſtracted 
from all its conſequences; if it is Good it is Honour- 
able, and it can't be Honourable, without being uſe- 
ful; for whatſoever is Comely is Good, and that 
which is Gocd is Uſeful; there being nothing that 
is Comely and Honourable that can be Evil ſo far as 
it is Honourable ; nor any thing which is Shameful, 
chat can be Good ſo far as it is Shameful , which he 
proves by this invintible Argument: Thoſe that do 
good Actions are happy: Men can't be happy but by 
the Poſſeſſion of Good; the Poſſeſſion of Good isthe 
Confequence of a good Life; therefore Happineſs 
- neceſſarily attends thoſe that do bod Actions; ſo 
that Happineſs is 4 Comely and Honoutable Thin 

and confequently that which is good, that which is 
comely, and thiat which is uſetat; are never diffe- 
rent one from another. Therefore Juſtice being Come- 
ly and Good can't be oppos d to Urility: 


Atcibiades not only giants all theſe Truths; butis 


the Perfon that affirms em; for he is convint d by 


himſelf, and tis himſelf that makes the Anſwes. 
He therefore admires how it comes to pals that the 
Things about which Socrates interrogates him. appear 

| | to 


which are ſometimes Evil. For Ex. 


nd, ande. 


Firſt Alcibiades; 
Iso him with quite another aſpeCt than they had done 
3 before: Hereupon he asks how it comes about, that 
end upon the ſame Subject he is forc'd to anſwer ſome- 
ble I times after one manner, and ſometimes after another. 
BM Socrates informs him that this proceeds from his 


Mat lenorance, becauſe we never contradiQ our ſelves 
ves In che Things we know; but tis impoſſible for the 
\ is Mind not to err in thoſe Things of which we are 

; ignorant. But this does not ariſe abſolutely from 


gnorance; fince tis certain we never commit any 
fault in Things of which we are ignorant, provided 


conceal'd Ignorance, when we think we know what 


ly the Caſe of Alxibiades, who was going to inter- 
meddle with Affairs of State in which he had not 


25 was common to him with almoſt all that had go- 


excepted. | | > | 
Alcibiades obſerves that Pericles did not arrive at 
ar © great a Capacity of himſelf; but had acquit d his 
as Ml great Abilities in the Converſation of Philoſophers 


ul and Politicians. For ſtill (fays he) as old as he is; 
1 n with Damon the greateſt of all our Po- 

WW liticians. | 
by Socrates, who perceives the Tendency of this An- 
hte fer of Alcibiades, inſinuates to him, that the Com- 
pany of thoſe great Men was very uſeful for the 
Acquirement of Vertue, in which true Accompliſh- 
ment alone conſiſts. And this he proves by the Ex 
O ample of Peric/es himſelf, who had not been able 


1 to teach his own Children any thing, a ſure ſign that 
-. IF \<rtuecannot be taught, and that he himſelf had nor 
learn d it from Men, becauſe tis the Gift of God, 
ic ad there is . of Good in us, but what he 
by 3 z but this being too general a Queſtion he 
s. eeſerves it to he treated elſewhere, and confining him 


be lt to his Subject, he carries on his Deſign, which 
| 15 to confound the Pride of Alcibrades, * 
| > 8 2 - 
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we know our own Ignorance; but it ſprings from a 
indeed we do not underſtand. And this was exact- 


een inſtructed. A deplorable Condition! But ſuch 
ver d the Athenians, only Pericles perhaps may be 


——— 7 — —— — — 
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he asks him how he intends to diſpoſe of himſelf. cih 
3 Alcibiades anſwers, that | he'll endeavour to get ap! 
himfelt inſtructed ; bur at the ſame time gives him 
to underſtand, that fince they who then conceryy 
themſelves in Affairs of State were moſt of em ig dui 
norant Perſons, he ſhould not be oblig d to give fall 
himſelf ſo much trouble to excel em; and tha the 
ſince he had good Natural Parts it would be an eaſf unc 
matter for him to out-do em. abt 
Socrates amaz d at the baſeneſs of this Sentiment - 
which is but too common, gives him an admirahle M Lo! 
Leſſon upon it: He repreſents to him, that nothing N ty; 
is more unworthy of a great Mind, than tor a Man tice 
to propoſe to himſelf only ro ſurpaſs ignorant Peo- . 
ple and Slaves: That a Stateſman will never ſerve 
his Countrey well, if he is not a greater Man, not I fear 
only than the Citizens whom he governs, but ali, W 4 
than their Enemies; that the Athenians being com- ans 
monly in War with the Lacedemonians, or the King of! 
of Per ſia; he ought to ſtrive to excel thoſe Enemies MI ſtill 
in Capacity and Vertue. WS) 
Alcibiades like a young Spark full of Vanity, as ing 
if the Kings bf Lacedemonia, and the King of Perjiu WM pari: 
. were not made like other -en. ther 
Socrates ſhews him, that if it were ſo, he ought I theſ: 
to form a great Idea of em in his Mind; that fo he the! 
might take the greater care of himſelf, and render ¶ erxe 
himſelf ſtill more Accompliſh'd. But that there was was 
ſo little Truth in this, via. that they were made like I try, 
other men, that no Perſons in the world ſeem' d ſo great I ciſe, 
as they, either for Birth, or Education, or the extent of ¶ had 
their Dominions. And to mortify Alcibiudes the more, ¶ wou! 
he oppoſes rhe manner of his Birth and Education to ¶ that 
that of the Kings of Pe When a King of Perf j2no01 
is born (ſays Socratcs all the People that are ſpread I ike 
over that vaſt Empire celebrate his Nativity, and I no ot 
afterwards that Day is annually kept as one of their ¶ your 
greateſt Feſtivals, fo that in all the Provinces of I your 
Aſia; nothing is to be ſeen but Sacrifices and Feaſts. Geni 
Whzreas (ſurs he) when we are born, my Dear 4/- ¶ Pool 
cibiades; * 
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cibiades, that Paſſage of the Comick Poet may "Wh 


4 


ap lied to us. „ 
he News ſcarce to our neareſt Neighbours comes. 
When the Child is born he is nurs'd under the Con- 
duct of the moſt vertuous Eunuchs, who ſhape and 
faſhion his Body. When he is about ſevenYears ofAge 
they begin to let him Tee Horſes, and to put him 
under the Care of Querries. He pertorms his Ex- 


7 


erciſes till he is fourteen, aud from that Age they 


ive him four of the greateſt, and moſt vertuous 
ords of the Country. The firſt reaches him Pie- 


ty; the ſecond forms his Mind to Truth and Juſ- 


tice ; the third inſtructs him to be tree, and to con- 
quer his Paſſions ; and the laſt reaches him to de- 
pile Dangers and Death: For if a King ſhould be 
farful he would become a Slave. Whereas you 
Alcibiades, have been brought up by a vile Thraci- 
an Slave, who was good for no other Office, becauſe 
of his extream old Age. As for Riches, there is 
ſtill as great a Diſproportion ; the Lacedemonians 
being richer than all Greece together, and yer hav- 
ing an Eſtate but like that of a private Man in com- 


pariſon of the King of Per/fia. In fine (ſays he) 


there is ſo great a diſparity in every thing, between 
theſe Kings and you, that if one ſhould go and tell 
the Mother of King Agzs, or the Mother of Artax- 
erxes, that a Citizen of Azhens, nam'd Alcibiades, 
was preparing to go and make War in their Coun- 
i, they would certainly imagine that long Exer- 
cle, great Experience, and a conſummate Wiſdom 
had inſpir'd you with ſo great a Deſign. But how 
would they be ſurpriz'd, it they ſhould be told 
that *tis no ſuch Matter! that you are young, 
ignorant and preſumptuous ; that you never would 
take care to cultivate your Mind, and rhat you have 


no other Fund to carry on ſo great a Deſign, but 


your Beauty, your fine Shape, your Extraction, 
your Riches, arid the Advantages of a happy 
Genius ! They would look upon you as 4 


Fool, becauſe in all theſe rhings the Lacedemoni- 
=: > i ay 
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ans and Perfians infinitely Turpaſs us. Is it not 3 by 
very ſhameful thing, that the very Women among || WV 
our Enemies know better than you your ſelf what the 
Jou ought to be, to attempt to make War again | abt 
beni with any hope of Succeſs? Don't think there. | un 
fore that you have to do with ordinary Men. But! 
imagine you have the greateſt Project in the World de 
in your head; and either renounce your Ambition A 
or rouze from this Stupidity into which you haye WI 
caſt your ſelf. The Glory with which you are 6} 22 
much charm'd is not acquir'd without a great deal Hi 
of Toil and Labour; and if you would attain it th. 
you mult take care of your ſelf; that is, you muſt] te 
endeavour to become very good. - 
But fince the Word Good is a general Term, that the 
ſignifies ſeveral very different things, the Queſtion kn 
is in what ſuch a Man as A/cib:ades ought to ende. Hie 
your to become good. He anſwers, that tis in doing PA 
thoſe things which the beſt Cirizens ought to do, 
The beſt Citizens (he ſays) are thoſe whom we 
call wiſe and prudent ; and Wiſdom and Prudence 
are neceſſary to all Arts: Thus the Anſwer of A. 
cibiades is yet too indefinite. Who then are the beſt 
Citizens? Alcibiades again anſwers, that they are 
thoſe who know how to command Men that live 
under the ſame Government, who murually affift 
each other; but what is this Science that teaches 
how to command Men who make one and the ſame 
Political Body, and what is its end? Alc:brades ſays 
*tis good Counſel, and that the end of governing 
well is to procure the Welfare of the People. 

Socrates asks him what oughr to be done to g- 
vern a State well. Azc:brades anſwers, that Amity 
and Concord ſhould be made to reign in it. 

The Queſtion then is what Art produces this Ami- 
ty or Concord in States. A/cibrades anſwers, that 
this is breught about when every Man minds his 
own Buſineſs. nw 

This is not a ſufficient Anſwer, and Socrates re- 
futes it with a great deal of Addreſs and uy; 

g | J 
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by ſhowing that when every Man orfly minds his 


own Affairs, Amity can't be among 'em, becauſe 


there's no Concord. For how ſhould they accord 
about things which are known to ſome of *em, and 
unknown to others ? 9 

Alcibiades is fo embarraſs'd that he is oblig'd to 
deny a Truth which he had before acknowledg'd. 
and to confeſs, that when the Citizens do that 
which is 555 yet they can't tell how to love one a- 
nother. He does not ſee what Socrates aims at: 
His Defign is to ſhew, that when Men only mind 
their Aﬀairs, they take care only of what belongs 
to themſelves, and ſo confine themſelves to the 
knowledg of particular things, and don't aſcend to 
that of the Eſſence of univerſal things, the onl 
knowledg that produces Charity the Mother of U- 
nion and Concord: Whereas the knowledg only of 
particular things, produces Diſorder and Diviſion. 

So that to make Concord reign in a State, tis not. 
enough that every one takes care of what appertains 
to himſelf, he muſt alſo take care of himſelt ; theſe 
being twyo very different Arts. For the Art by which 
we take care of our ſelves is not the ſame with that 
by which we take care of that which appertains to 


us. Now to take care of one's ſelf is to know 
one's ſelf: But what is it to know one's ſelf? Juſt 


as an Artificer uſes his Tools, ſo a Man makes uſe 
of his Body. So that the Body is not the Man, 
for the Body can't uſe and govern it ſelf. Nor is 
the Compound the Man, for if one of the things 
of which we are compounded does not govern, tis 


impoſſible they ſhould govern both together: And 
_ conſequently, fince neither the Body, nor the com- 


pound of Soul and Body together are the Man, it 
muſt be the Soul alone: Tis then only neceſſary that 
we know the Soul, and take care of that, if we 
would become truly wiſe. For to take care of our 


Bodies is to take care of what belongs to us; but ro 


take care of our Souls is to take care of our ſelves; 
to be employed with the _ of amaſling Riches, is 
2 | © 
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to beemploy'd about things ſtill more remote than 
thoſe thar appertain to us. Thus they who love 
Alcibrades his Body, don't love Alcibiades himſelf, I F. 
bur that which belongs to Al/cibrades. To love AL ta 


cibiades is to love his Soul, to love that which is him- 1 7< 
ſelf, and not that which belongs ro him. There. 1 © 
fo ſee thoſe that love only his Body.retire f W. 
ore we ſee thoſe that love only his Body retire from I h. 
him when the Beauty of this Body is tedi;.g ; and : 
thoſe who love his Soul, do not ceaſe co love him + 
as long as he is vertuous, and labour by this Means ry 
to render himſelf as lovely as poi. le; aud this th 


(ſays Socrates) is the Cauſe ot the Inconitancy of 
my Rivals, and of my Steadinels. 

But what muſt we do to come to the ſight and 1 
knowledg of our Souls? Socrates ſpeaks divinely 0 
to Alcibiades on this occaſion. As our Eye, (ſays y 
he) can't ſee it ſelf but in the Objects that repre- 

ſent it, or in another Eye; that is, in that part of 
the Eye, which is the moſt excellent, namely that 9 
wherein the Sight is: So the Soul to ſee and know : 
it ſelf; muſt view it ſelf in that part of the Soul in : 
which Wiſdom and Vertue are generated, or rather 0 
in that Soul, of which ours is but the Image, and 8 


in which Wiſdom, Vertue and Prudence are found J . 
in their ſovereign Perfection, that is, in God. For lo 


*tis by this meansonly that the Soul can know God, 
and her Selt, which is true Wiſdom. When ſhe * 
knows her ſelf, ſhe'll alſo know what belongs to 

er; for we muſt firſt know our Selves before we \ 
can know what belongs to us. She'll ikewiſe know D 
whatever reſpects the things that belong to her, and | 
what reſpects the things that belong to others. For h 
one Art is ſufficient for all this, and this Art is the b 
true ſort of Prudence. | s 


He therefore that is ignorant of himſelf, is igno- in 
rant of that which appertains both to himſelf and o- 2 


thers, and not knowing what belongs to others, he be 
knows not what belongs to the Commonwealth, and 
conſequently can't be a good Miniſter of State. Nay | 


he is nof capable to govern a Family, nor ſo much as | 
as | ww 


Firſt Alcibiades. 
to conduct himſelf, for becauſe he is ignorant, tis im- 


poihible but he muſt commit faults; in commiting 
faults, he does ill, in doing ill he is miſerable, and 
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renders thoſe miſerable who obey him. Thus he who 


is not wiſe or prudent cannot be happy, and he 


who is wicked can't but be miſerable. So that the 


happineſs of a City depends neither on its Riches, 


nor the ſtrength of its Fortifications, nor the great 
number of its Troops, nor its Galleys, nor the magni- 
ficence of its Arſenals, but on Vertue, without which 
there is nothing but Miſery in the World. ; 
Therefore to govern a State well, tis neceſſary to 
rovide Vertue for thoſe that compoſe it, and to en- 
Jeavoun to communicate it to 'em. 
ſequently, A/cibiades, to ſatisſie your Ambition, you 
ought not to think of acquiring great Dominion and 
exorbitant Power, either for your ſelf, or your Re- 


And con- 


publick, but that Juſtice and Prudence for which you 


have ſo much occaſion. For while you, and others 
act juſtly and prudently, you'll pleaſe God, who 
is the Source of true Felicity; and you'll govern your 
ſelf after this Manner; if (as I juſt now told you) 


you conſtantly look upon the Deity, that Light in 


which alone you can know your ſelf and all that be- 


longs to you. But if you govern your ſelf unjuſtly, 
and turn away your Eyes from the * to unite 
your ſelf to dark Objects, you'll neither know your 
your ſelf at all, nor the things that belong to you: 


And your Actions will be nothing but Works of 


Darkneſs ; and the more Power you have, the more 
unhappy you'll be. Alcibiades can't diſſent from 
theſe great Truths. But Socrates does not ſtop here; 
but gives the finiſhing ſtroke to mortifie his Pride 
in asking him, whether it is not more for the Ad- 
vantage of thoſe who are not yet endued with Ver- 
tue, to obey ſuch as are betterthan themſelves, than to 
be abandon'd to their own Conduct : And (lays he) 
is not that which is moſt profitable molt beauritul, 
and that which is moſt beautiful moſt becoming, 
and ſutable? Alcibiades agrees to this. Then (lays 


X 2 Socra- 
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Socrates) tis becoming that vicious Perſons ſhould || __ 
be Slaves, and be made to obey ; and conſequently | — 
Vice is a baſe thing, and ſutable to a Slave. as on 
the contrary Vertue is beautiful, and ſutable to a 
1 Free- man. In what a Condition then are you? 
4 : Alcibiades is ſenſible what he means, and confeſſes 
1 hae is not worthy of any thing but Slavery, but hopes Se 
1 in a little time to get rid of his Vices, H Socr ates 


. 


pleaſcs. 
Lou don't ſpeak well (replies Socrates;) you ought 
to ſay, if God pleaſes, for we can do nothing with. 
out him. 3 
Well then (ſays Alcibiades) J ſay (if God pleaſes) 
and I add. let us for the future change Perſons; and | 
as you have hitherto made your Court to me, III 0 
for the future make mine to you. I'II follow you ng 
wherever you go, and I ſolemnly proteſt to you, I'll 0 
now carefully apply my felt to Righteouſneſs. Ae: 
I wiſh you may (ſays Socrates concluding the Dif: hi X 
courſe.) But whatever good Opinion I have of you; > 
Jam affraid of the 1 of our Republick, and 
can't but tremble at the Examples that reign in it, 
leſt they ſhould be too ſtrong for you and me too, WW WII 
For tis a very difficult Matter to be wiſe in the midſt 
of ſo blind and corrupt a People. N 
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Second A LCIBIADES, 
OR "NP 
Of Prayer. 


Ocrates meets Alcibiades going into a Temple to 
pray, and ſeeing him very penſive, and with 
his Eyes fix d on the Earth, he asks him on what he 
was thinking. What ihould I think on? (replies 
Alcibiades very faintly) being more concern'd about 
his ambitious Deſigns than his Prayers. It muſt be 
on ſome very imporrant Matters, (fays Socrates) for 
Ince tis certain, that the Gods often hear our Pray- 
ers, there's nothing that requires more Prudence and 
Wiſdom than to pray well; fo as not to requeſt E- 
vils of em, while we think we are asking Goods; 
or not to ask Evils of em willingly and knowingly 
as Oedipus did, whom Euripides brings in Praying 
* 1 Children might decide their rights by the 
word. 

You tell me of a mad Man (ſays Alcibiades) does 
any Man, who is in his ſenſes make ſuch Prayers 
as thoſe to the Gods? — 1 

Hereupon Socrates asks him if being mad is not 
oppos d to being Prudenr : If Men are not wile or 
fooliſh, as they are either in Health or Sick: for 
as there is no Medium between Health and Sickneſs, 
neither is there any between Wiſdom and Folly. To. 
which A/ciliades agrees. OR Es f 

Since Madneſs then is oppos'd to Wiſdom, ſays Socra- 
es, Folly and Madneſs are but one and the fame thing. 


\\ An Abridgment of the 
For one ſingle Subject can't have two contraries 
oppos d to it, and conſequently every Fool is Mad. 
And ſeeing there are always a thouſand Fools to 
one wiſe Man in the World, while we live in it we 
are among mad Men. 5 | 
Ihe only thing that can militate againſt this Prin- 
ciple, is that jt would be impoſſible to live among 
To great a Number of mad Men; and the wiſe, whoſe 
Number is but ſmall, could never eſcape their Fury, 
And yet wiſe Men live in Cities, therefore it ſeems 
not true to ſay they live with mad Men. This is 
what Socrates objects againſt the Truth which he 
has made A/cibiades acknowledge: But he reſolves 
this Difficulty in ſhewing that there are divers De. 
ces of Folly, as there are divers ſorts of Di ſeaſes: 
The Fever is a Diſeaſe, but every Diſeaſe is not the 
Fever. *Tis Juſt ſo with Folly. All mad Men are 
Fools, but all Fools are not mad. A Diſeaſe is a 
Genius which comprehends many Species. Folly or 
Imprudence in like manner comprehends many Spe- 
cies, which difter in degree. As Men have divided 
Arts and Trades among em, ſo they have ſhar'd Folly 
among themſelves too; thoſe who have the great. 
eſt ſhare of it are ſaid to be diſtracted and mad; and 
they who have ſomewhat leſs are call'd Fools and 
ſtupid. But becauſe Men ſeek to hide theſe Vices 
under ſpecious Names, they call the former Men of 
Magnanimity, and of great Spirit; and they call 
the others Simple, orelſe they ſay they are harmleſs 
Men, but have little Experience and much Youth. 
There are beſides theſe a multitude of Names with 
which all ſorts of Vice are diſguis d. 
 Thenext Queſtion is in what Wiſdom and Folly 
confiſt. A wiſe Man is one that knows what ought 
to be ſaid and done, and a Fool is one that is igno- 
rant of both. But is he that is thus ignorant, in this 
Condition without knowing it? Yes certainly. 0 
edipus, tor Inſtance (ſays Socrates) was in this Con- 
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dition when he made that Prayer which we ſpoke 


* 


others, 


of before; but we Thall find a great many x 
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who without being tranſported with Anger like him 
will requeſt real Evils of God while they think they 
are asking real Goods. For as for Oedipus, if he 
did not ask for what was good neither did he think he 
ask'd it; whereas others do the contrary. To be- 
gin with your ſelf, Aleibiades: If the God to whom 
you are going to pray ſhould ſuddenly appear to you, 
and ask you, if you would not be willing to be King 
of the Athenians, of all Greece, nay of all Europe, 
or (if that ſeem'd too little for your Ambition) of 
the whole World, would you not be extremely 
pleas'd, and return home with abundance of Joy, as 
one who had receiv'd the greateſt Good in the World? 
Who would not he tranſported with ſuch a thing as 
this? (replies Alcibiades.) But (ſays Socrates) would 
you give your Life for the Empire of the Greeks, or 
that of all the Barbarians together ? No certainly 
(ſays Alcibiades) for then I could not enjoy it. But 
what if you could enjoy it, (continues Socrates) and 
this Enjoyment muſt needs prove fatal to you ? No 
(fays Alcibiades) I would not do it on that Condition. 
You ſee by this therefore(ſays Socrates) that it is not 
ſafe to defire or accept what we know not. How 
many Men after they have paſſionately deſir'd to be 
Kings, and have left no Stone unrurn'd to obtain 
their End ; have become the Sacrifices of their extra- 
vagant Ambition? The Story of Arehelaus King of 
Macedonia is yet freſh in Memory. He aſcended the 
Throne by his Crimes, and was aſſaſſinated by. his 
Favourite, who could not maintain himſelf in it a- 
bove 3 or 4 days ; but was murder'd by a third who 
was ambitious to fill the ſame Place. 4 
But without looking after foreign 1 
how many of the Generals of our Army have been 


condemn'd to Death in our own City! how many of 


em exil'd ! and how many others have we ſeen, 
who after they had paſ$'d through innumerable Dan- 
gers, Toils and Labours, have fallen in rhe midſt of 
their Triumphs, by the Calumnies of their Enemies! 
A great many other Perſons, after they have _ 
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ly deſird Children, have been very unhappy in ob. 
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taining em. And thus it is with the reſt of our 
Defires ; and tho' nothing is more common than 
Inſtances of this kind, yet there s icarce any Man 
who would refuſe the Thing he defires, 1 God 
ſhould offer it to him, or who would ceaſe © 
ask it, if he were ſure to obtain it. And we 
may every Day ſee Perſons repencing their for- 
mer Prayers, and making ſuch as are qq e con- 
trary to em. Therefore we muſt acknowledg che 
Truth of what Homer ſays, viz. Thr nothing is 
more unjuſt than the Complaints Men make a- 
gainſt the Gods, whom thzy accuſe ot beit g the 
the Cauſe of their M:ſeries, whereas they are the 
occaſion of em themſelves, who by their Folly 
draw down Miſchieis on their own Heads, which 
were not defign'd for em. 

A great Poet who knew the Ignorance of Man- 
kind upon this Account, endeavour'd to cure it by 
iving em this Prayer, which I think is an admira- 

ble one. Great God, who knowef? betier than me 

what is neceſſary for us, give ws the ood things we 
need, whether we ask em or not; and keep evil things 
from us, even when we ask em 4 thee. 
Then Ignorance is a very fatal thing (fays A/c: 
biades) ſeeing it changes our Prayers into Curſes, 
and prompts us to beg of God our own Miſeries. 
Hold a little, ſays Socrates, don't condemn Igno- 

Tance in General; if one ſort of it is pernicious, 

there's another that is very uſeful. For inſtance, 

would not Oreſtes have been happy if he had not 
known his Mother, when he ſought after her to kill 
her? For if he had not knowit her, he had not kill'd 
her, his deſign being only againſt her. So that this 
kind of Ignorance would have been very good for 
him: There is an Ignorance then (ſays he) which 
ought to be commended ; and this he proves with 

reat Evidence. And now he lays down this as a 


*rinciple, that all the Sciences in the World with-. 


but that by which we know what is very good, are 


Second Alcibiades. 


foot only uſeleſs, but moſt commonly extremely 


dangerous. 

Iis not ſufficient (ſays he) that in the Council 
of a Prince, or of a Republick, there be Men of A- 
bility in every thing that relates to Peace, War, and 


and all other things belonging to Politicks, if they 


are not expert in the knowledg ot what is very 


good ; that is if they are not under the Direction of 
the Divine Spirit, and do not well underſtand what 
js beſt, and moſt Juſt, they are incapable of govern 


ing a State well; 10 that nothing but Injuſtice and 


led by Opinion, and not by knowledg, they never 
Jude aright but by Accident. They are like Ships 
well ſtor d with every thing needful for a long Voy- 
ze; but which for want of a Pilot can't chooſe 
but be loſt in a little time. It would be much more 
know, provided they were convinc d of their Igno- 
to give Counſel in things which they don't under- 


that City or that Republick that would be happy 


joy, the more impoiſible it is ior em nor ro commit 


very great Crimes, either in acquiring Kiches or aug- 


menting their Forces, or the like. ithout this Sci- 
ence a Man may have all orheis and yet never be 
the better for em: And to ſuch a one that Verſe which 
Homer made againſt Margites may be apply'd. 


He knew many things, but knew them all amifs. © 


For this wiſe and divine Poer does not mean by this, 
that he did not know 'em well, as if one could pro- 
perly know amiſs what one knows; but figni- 


„tes by this Enigmatical Expreſſion, that he knew 


Unhap- 


em all unhappily, or that it is was a great Un 


Diſcord will be ſeen to reign in it. For whiletheſe 
Miniſters think they know what indeed they do not 
underſtand, and continually ſufter themſclves to be 


uſeful for theſe Men to be ignorant of what they 


ſtand, and yet think they do. Therefore that Soul, 
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tance; for then they would not intrude themſelves 


muſt acquire this Science, which alone makes o- 
thers turn to a good Account; without it, the 
greater Fortune either particular Men or States en- 
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not underſtand how to offer Sacrifice. 


6 An Abridement of tbe 


pineſs to him to know *em. For where the knowledg 
of God is not, there is no Good. And if theſe Scien. 
ces are unhappy to us, *twould be better tor us to he 
ignorant of *em, and conſequently there is a ſort of 
Ignorance more uſetul than the Sciences. This is 
{till more true in Prayer than in all the other AQj. 
ons of Life. And tis better to ask nothing of God, 


than to ask what is Evil of him, when we think we 


are asking Good, and conſequently the Prayer J 
have been ſpeaking of is the moſt perfect of all 
others. 

Upon this Model the Prayer of the Lacedemoni- 
ans was form'd ; Who are content to ſay, Lord, 
grant us what ſeems good and comely to thee. They 
never requeſt any thing but this, and yet are the 
happieſt People in the World. To this purpoſe 
Socrates relates a Story which he had heard told by 
ſome old People. He ſays, the Athenians having 
been often overcome in the Wars they had with the 
Lacedemonians, reſolv'd to ſend to the Oracle of 
Fupiter Ammon, to know the Reaſon why the Gods 
rather favour'd the Lacedemonians than the Atheni. 
ans who offerd em more Sacrifices, erected more 
Temples and Statues in their Honour, and made 
**m more Preſents, and more magnificent Oblati- 
ons than all the Greeks together. Whereas the Lace- 
demonians were ſo guilty of Avarice in their Wor- 
{hip, that they ſcarce ſacrific'd any Beaſts but what 
were blemiſh'd, and mutilated ; tho they were very 
Rich. The Prophet anſwer'd em in a few Words. 
The Benediftions of the Lacedemonians are more a- 
greeable to Jupiter than all the Sacrifices of the 
Greeks. He calls their Prayers Benedictions. S0 
that the Lacedemonians were belov'd of God, be- 


cauſe they knew how to pray ; whereas the reſt of | 


the Greeks were hated of him, becauſe they did 
And Homer 
(ſays he) ſignifies the ſame thing, when he ſays the 
170jans, when they built a Fort, offer d whole He- 
catombes 10 the Gods, the ſmoke of which ee, to 

eaven, 
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Heaven, but the Gods refusd to accept em becauſe 
they bated the ſacred City of Troy, King Priamus, and 
h;s People. The Occaſion of this hatred, was be- 
cauſe the Trojans knew not how to pray, but would 
have oblig'd God by their Sacrifices to do, not his 
own Will, but theirs. But God ſuffers not himſelf 
to be corrupted by Gifts like a Uſurer; and that man 
muſt be a Fool, who thinks to obtain his Favour by 
ſuch Sacrifices as the Wicked are better able to offer 
than the Righteous. God only regards the Sanctity 
and Purity of the Soul, and eſteems nothing but 
Juſtice and Wiſdom. Now none are truly Juſt 
and Wiſe but thoſe who know how to perform their 
Duty toward God and Men both in their Words 
and Actions. What do you think of all this, A/ci-- 
hiades ? =. | 

Alcibiades ſtruck with the Evidence of theſe 


| Truths, anſwers, that he is not ſo ſenſeleſs, as to 


oppoſe his weak Underſtanding to that of God, and 
to contradict his Oracles. | 7 
Then don't be in ſo much haſte, Alcibiades, (con- 
tinues Socrates) to offer your Prayers, leſt God to 
puniſh you, ſhould anſwer the Imprecations you are 
going to utter againſt your ſelf: For you are not a 
Man likely to uſe the Prayer of the Lacedemoni- 
ans; you are too proud, for that is the ſofteſt name 
| can give your Imprudence; therefore wait till you 
arebetter inſtructed how to demean your ſelf, both to- 
ward God and Men. | 

Alas! When ſhall I be inſtructed in this? (replies 
Alcibiades) and who ſhall be my Maſter ? what 
Pleaſure I ſhould take in obeying him 

It muſt be he who takes care of you(ſaysSocrates) 
and who truly loves you; that is God, tis he that 
muſt teach you to pray well. But before he com- 
municates to you this Knowledg of what is very 
good, which alone can make you diſcern what. is 
your true Good, and ſuggeſt ſuch Prayers to you as 
will be for your Advantage, he muſt diſſipate the 
Darkneſs that beclouds your Soul ; as 2 in 

: 0 omer. 
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j Homer, diſpell'd the Miſt that coverd Diomeg:, 
| his Eyes, and hinder'd him from diſtinguiſhing Go 
= from Man. For while weare deſtitute of the knoy 
ledg of God, we are incapable, either of under 
ſtanding him, or of following him, and conſequey; 
ly tis impoſhble for us to pray well. 
Let him ſcatter then, (replies Alcibiades) let hin 
deſtroy this Darkneſs of mine; I abandon my {| 
to his Conduct: and till that happy day comes 
which, if it pleaſe God, I ſhall not be long exped 
ing, ll defer my Prayers and my Sacrifice. In the 
mean time give me leave to expreſs my Thanks t 
you, for your wiſe Counſel, by putting this Crow 

on your head which I wear on mine. | 
2 — accept that Favour (ſays Socrates) and 
as in the Phenicians of Euripides, Creon ſeeing I. 
reſias coming to him with a Crown of. Gold, which 
was the firſt Fruits of the Spoil of the Enemy, an 
with which the Athenians had honour'd him tor his 
| Art, ſaid, I rake your Crown, which is the ſign o 
$3 Vithory, for a good Omen, for you ſee we are alſo i 
a great ſtorm of War. So | mult ſay I take the H 
nour, I now receive at your hands for a happ Pre. 
ſage; for I am engag'd in no leſs a Co i than 
Creon ; while I am endeavouring to gain the Vid 

| ry over all your Lovers. | 
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ABRIDGMENT 


Of EUTTPHRON, 


Uryphron meets Socrates in the Kings Porch, 
which was a Place on the right Hand of the Ce- 


1111:94e, Where one of the IX Archons,who was calPdqd 
the Ring prefided during his year. Surpriz'd at this 
Novelty, (for it was the firſt time that Socrates had 
appear'd in this place) he asks him what it was that 
could oblige him to leave Lyceus to come into this 
Pr Porch. For *tis not likely (ſays he) that you have 
than any Proceſs dere before the King, as I have. *Tis 
i100 worſe than that, (fays Socrates) the Buſineſs I have 

is that which the Athenians call an Accuſation. 

How (ſays Eutyphron) does any one accuſe you then? 

For I can't imagine that you would accuſe any Bo- 

dy. Eutyphron who is going to accuſe his own Fa- 

ther, can't believe that Socrates would accuſe any 

Man; of ſuch a ftrange piece of Extravagance, and 
| of ſo found an Opinion of himſelf is a ſuperſtitious 
Man capable. And Plato improves this with a 

great deal of Addreſs to infinuate that at Azhers 

honeſt Men never follow'd the Trade of Accuſers. 

Socrates ſays, he accus'd no Body. Who is it 

that accuſes you then? (ſays Eutyphron) I don't ve- 
ur 77 well know him (ſays Socrates) he is a young Man: 
HE 1 

And not content to tell him his Name and the Place 
ef his Birth, he draws, his Picture; which is _ | 
| FRY py 
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of a Man whoſe Phyſiognomy P romiſes nothing of 


Good: He has, ſays he, Lank Hair, a Thin Beard, 
and a Crooked Noſe. All theſe Marks can't make 
him known. This young Man (continues Socrates) 
like a great Polirician, has caus'd me to be cited he. 
fore the City as our common Mother, and accuſes 
me of forging new Gods and rejecting the old. 
Oh (ſays Eztyphron) J perceive what the Matter 
is, becauſe you ſay you have a familiar Genius, 3 
God that conducts you, Melitus accuſes you of in. 
troducing new Opinions, knowing very well that 
all ſuch things as theſe are ſuſpected by the com 
mon People, who are always ready to receive Accu- 
ſations of this kind: What do not I ſuffer, when! 
ſpeak of divine Things in the Aſſemblies, and am 
predicting what ſhall come to paſs ! The People 
laugh at me as if I were a Fool: Not that any thing 
that I have foretold has fail'd of its Accompliſhment? 
but *tis becauſe rhey naturally envy all ſuch as we are. 
My dear Eutyphron, (replies Socrates) perhaps 
tis no ſuch great Mistortune to be laugh'd at. The 
Athenians don't much trouble their Heads about a 
Man's Ability, provided he concerns not himſelf to 
teach others what he knows; but if any one makes 
2 Profeſſion of teaching, they are downright angry 
with him, either out of Envy, as you ſay, or for 
ſome other Reaſon which we know not. I don't at 
all defire (ſays Eutyphron) to make tryal (as you have 


done) tomy Coſt, what Sentiments the Athenians have 
of me. 


There's a great deal of difference (replies Socrates, 
improving this Confeſſion of Eutypbron to ſhow, in 
the Perſon of this Diviner, the Character of thoſe 
that preſided to teach Religion, vi. that they taught 

nothing, but through fear left the People in igno- 
rance) perhaps you are very reſery'd and refuſe to 
teach what you know; whereas I fear the Arhe- 
nians will think the love I bear to all Mankind in- 
duces me to tell em too freely all I know, with. 
out asking any Reward of em. But if they ud 
| only 
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g of | only laugh at me (as J ſaid juft now) as you ſay they 

ard, | do at you, it would be no very troubleſome or un- 

nake | pleaſant thing to paſs a few hours in laughing and 

be: then tis only for ſuch Diviners as you to Know whit 

uſs Wilke the Evert 4 070 oo 7 9908 
It may be (ſays Eutyphron like a great Diviner) 

iter Ml you'll ſuſtain no Damage ” it, and I hope you'll 

S, a have a happy Iſſue of your Bufineſs, as well as IL of 

In. Ane RING: a 

that Then you have ſome. Buſineſs here, (replies SB. 

om. MW crates) are you Plaintiff or Defendant ? Iam Platnri 

c- fays Eutyphron. Whom do you proſecute (ſiys So- 

n1 MW cotes) J proſecute my Father (ſays th'pther) your 

am MW Father, good God! (ſays Socrates) and whar is the 

ple Accuſation then? Of what do you accuſe your Fa- 

ins MW ther? T accuſe him of Murder, (replies Eutyphron.) 

at? Of Murder! (fays Socrates) That indeed is an Ac- 

re. ciſation above the reach of the People, who will ne- 

aps ver comprehend that it can be Juſf. For this is not 

he an Attempt for an ordinary Man, but for one who is 

ta W arnivd to the utmoſt pitch of Wiſdom. 

to You fay true, Sorvares, (replies Eutyphron) de- 

des luded by chis Commendation. But (fays the other) 

Ty is it any one of your Relations that your Father has 

for Killed? without doubt (continues he) it muſt be ſo, 

at for you would not bring your Father before a Court 

ve of juſtice, if he had only kill'd a Stranger. 

What anabſurdity is that( ſays Eutyphron)to thinx 

there's a difference in this reſpect between a Relati- 

705 on and a Stranger: The Caſe is equal; the only 

in W thing to be regarded is the Juſtice or Injuſtice of the 

fe Aion; for if the Action be evil you are oblig'd to 

ht proſecute the Anthor of it, whatever Friendſhip or 

0. Kelation is between you; for you render your ſelf 

to an Accomplice of his Crime to have the leaſt Fami- 

e- Varity on him, and not to endeavour to bring him 

to puniſhment, which alone can PUT: and expiate 

h. vou both. But to apprize you of the Fact, the De- 

Id cealed was one of our Farmers, when we 5 at 

e | Nexus, 
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Nax14, he held a piece of Land of us; one Day ha- 


ving drank too much he fell into a Paihon with one 
of our Slaves, and knock d him o'th* Head: My Fa- 


ther — him into a deep Pit, bound Hand and Foot, 
e 


and 


* 


ection of all Matters of Religion, and Caſes of 


1. 5 
| — — to know what he ſhould do, and during 


all this time neglected the poor Priſoner, as an Af. 
ſaſſin whoſe Lite was of no conſequence; and ſo he 


dyed; Hunger, Thirſt and the weight of his Irons 
Eill'd him, before the return of the Meſſenger that 

my Father ſent. Upon this the whole Family is 
mightily diſturb'd at me, becauſe for the ſake of an 
Aſlaſſin I accuſe my Father of Murder, which they 
pretend he has not committed: and it he had com. 
mitted ir, they maintain that I ought not to proſe. 
cute him, ſeeing the Deceaſed was a Villain and 2 


Murderer; beſides that *tis an Impious Action for a 


Son to bring a criminal Proceis againſt his Father; 
10 ignorant are they of Divine Things, and ſo inca- 


pable of diſcerning what is Protane and Impious from 
what is Juſt and Holy. | Laine 

| Socrates amaz d at a Poſition fo preſumptuous and 
falſe, asks him if he thinks he ſo exactly knows all 


Divine Things, and can ſo preciſely diſtinguiſh taat 
which is holy from that which is profane; that the 


Caſe being as he relates it, he can proſecute his Fa- 


ther without tearing to commit an Impious Act. 


Eutyphron, like a Superſtitious Bigot, who de- 


ſpiſes all the World beſide, and thinks he ſees more 
clearly into Matters of Religion than any Body elle, 
anſwers, What Advantage ſhould I have above other 
Men, if I did not very exactly know all theſe 


had found a Man of ſo clear a Head and ſo great A- |} 


things ? 70 | 7 
Secrates feigns himſelf extremely pleas d that he 


bilities,wvho might give him ſo much aſſiſtance in the 


troubleſome Affair in vhich Melitas had engag d him; 
and earneſtly conjures him to teach him what is pro- 


perly holy, and what profane; and to give him ſuch | 
| 5 2 


nt hither to conſult thoſe who have the In- 


and believe theſe Traditions as well as they, tis ab- 


the Fables of Poets and Fancies of Painters as tunda- | 
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2 juſt Idea of both, as may always enable him to 
diſtinguiſh em with certainty. | 4 
Eutyphron here ſtill kegps his Character very 


well. That is holy (fays he) which J am doing, 


namely to proſecute in a Court of Judicature every 
one that commits Murder, Sacrilcge, or any other 
unjuſt Act of the like Nature, without any diſtincti- 
on; Let it be Father, Mother, Brother; & c. Tis 
the ſame thing. . 
This Definition, which ſprings rather from blind 
Zeal, than the knowledg of Holineſs, not ſatisfying 
Socrates, Eutyphron attempts to prove it by Authori- 
. He maintains that all Religion conſiſting in 
imitating the Gods, he could not do a more pious 
and holy thing than to proſecute his own Father, 
ſeeing Fupiter put Saturn in Chains becauſe he de- 
your d his Children; and Saturn himſelf had treated 
(ælus with yet more Rigour for ſome other Fault. 
Socrates infinuates that he doubts of the truth of 
theſe Stories, becauſe even Reaſon teaches us not to 
attribute any unworthy thing to the Deity. How- 
ever (ſays he Ironically to Eutyphron after his uſual 
manner) if you, who are ſo able a Man in Religious 
Matters, agree with, the Common People in this, 


ſolutely neceſſary that 1 ſhould believe em too, 1 
who am but ignorant in theſe things. Therefore I 
entreat you in the Name of that God who prefides 
over Friendſhip, do not deceive me, but tell me if 
you believe that there ever were ſuch things, as you 
have been relating. + : 
This Bigot who is always credulous and conceited, 
makes no ſcruple not only to ſay, that he believes it, 
but adds that he believes things yet more furprizing, 
of which the Common People are ignorant, mean-. | 
ing without doubt the Myſteries that were known 
only to thoſe that were Initiated ; and maintains all 


mental. Points of Religion. 
3 
J 
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Socrates does not trouble himſelf with the Confu- 
tation of em; that would finiſh the Diſpute too 


ſoon, and he is not willing to offend him. There- 
fore he proceeds to ask him, as if he were willing to 
be inſtruced by him, what it is that he calls pious 


and defires him to give a cleaf and diftin& 
Idea by which he may judg of every thing that is 
210u9 and holy. For a true Definition ought to 
known the Eſſence and Nature of that which 
is Aefin'd. h 
_ Eutypbron anſwers, that it is that which is plea. 
ſing to the Gods, and conſequently that that is profane 
and impious which is diſpleaſing to em. | 
Socrates takes advantage of this Definition, and 
ſhows that the Gods being often divided among 
themſelves, their Quarrels muſt necds ariſe from 
their diſagreement about what is Juſt or unjuſt; pro- 
fane or holy. And that according to this, one and 
the ſame thing is holy and profane, ſeeing it pleaſes 
ſome of em and diſpleaſes others. Therefore the 
Definition of holy and profane can't ſubfiſt with the 
Plurality of Gods. ; Tc: 
This Conſequence is certain, and would be ſuffi 
cient to reclaim a wife Man from that Error, ard 


to convince him that there is but one God. But 


Eutyphron prelerves his Character better than ſo. 
*Tis no ſuch eaſy matter to undeceive a ſuperſtitious 


Man. To &lude this Conſequence he engag:s to 


prove that the Action of his Father was diſpleaſing 
to all the Gods, and that his was agreable to em. 


* Socrates does not preſs him with the Abſurdity of 


this Perſuaſion, which is rather a Suppoſition than 
a Cextainty. For ſince their Theologie acknowledges 
that the Gods are very often conteſting about Mat. 
ters of this Nature, how could Eutyphron be cer- 
tain that they agreed about the Action he was going 
to undertake. ? In an Affair of this Conſequence a: 
N Certainty is requiſite than that which ariſes 

tom Opinion: It was very eaſy by this Means to 
reduce him to an Abſurdity: but Socrates takes ano- 
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1. | cher courſe to expoſe the Ignorance of the Man ſtilL! 1 
\o more; and thereby to overthrow aReligion whichhad |= 
e. o better Props than theſe. Therefore he convinces i 
o bim that this Definition is not perfect. 1 
8 Eutyphron thinks to rectifie it by ſaying, that 
& MK which is Holy is what pleaſes all the Gods; But | 
is WI Socrates anſwers, that this is only to explain one of p 
o ue Properties of a holy Thing, inſtead of diſcovering 
htte Eſience of it. He does not ask if that which is 
Holy is belovd of the Gods, no Body doubrs of that: 
a. lle would know why it is lov'd, and what it is that 
ie WM renders it worthy of Love. For if that which is ho- 
ly, and that which is belov'd of the Gods were the _ 
d me ching; ſince the Gods love that which is holy 
g MW oly becauſe ir is holy, they would love that which | 
n WM they love only becauſe it was belov'd of em. And | 
) | 
d | 
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s of the Gods only becauſe it is Holy, bur*tis not Ho- 
o h öbecauſe'tis belov'd of them. The Matter in hand 
g WE tficrefore is to explain the Nature of that which is 
Holy, and not irs Qualities, and to define what it 
f WW Sand why the Gods love it. This is very perplex- 
n ing to a ſuperſtitious Man, who continually takes up 
S dings without Examination, and believes a thing on- 
t. becauſe he believes it. 5 f 
r. Enmypbron does not diſſemble his Trouble but con- 
g (es chat his Thoughts are fluctuating, and that he 
4. nos not how to fix em. 5 5 | 
J \ Socrates to make the Matter (which is very ſeri- - 
o Joos) alittle pleaſant, rakes occaſion from it ro.ipeak 
the Works of Dedalus, who made moveable Sta. 


on the other hand, if that which is belov'd of the | 
Gods were belov'd of em only becauſe they love it, | 
5 WM itwould follow that the Gods love without reaſon, [ 
e and that that which is holy would be holy only be: | [4 
e Kart it was belov'd. In a word, (he ſays) there is + ' x 
eat deal of difference between theſe 2 Terms, Holy j 
. WW and Beiob'd of the Gods, and they are entirely oppo- 4 
1 te. ror one Man is lov'd only becauſe they love 1 
t tim, and another is loy'd, becauſe he deſerves to be 3 
> bod. That is to ſay, That which is Holy is belov'd 
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tues, which never ſtood ſtill but when a certain 
ſpring which they had was tyed and ſtop d. He lets 

utyphron know that his Principles are as moveable 
as theſe Statues. The Governing Spring is not yet 
ſtop'd, but is continually going, his — 18, that 
Eutyphron ſpoke by Opinion, and not at all by Sci. 
ence. To help him out therefore he asks him if he 
does not think that which is Holy is Juſt. To this 
Eutyphron agrees: Next to this the Queſtion is 
whether that which is Holy isa part of that which is 
Juſt, or that which is Juſt a part of that which is 
Holy. Tis ſoon decided that what is Juſt is the Ge. 


nus and what is Holy the Species. For there are Wi: 


many things Juſt which are not Holy; but none Ho. 
ly which are not Juſt. So that what is Juſt has a larg. 
er extent than what is Holy. 

Nothing now remains but to know what part of 
that which is Juſt that which is Holy is; Eutyphron 
ſays, *tis that part of Juſtice which reſpects the Gods, 
and the Care of their Worſhip, and that the other 
part concerns Men only. 784 | 

This Anſwer throws *em into another Difficulty, 
and that is how to know in what this Religious Cate 
conſiſts, and whether it be of the Nature of all 
other Cares, which tend to the Profit of that which 
is card for. For if ſo, our Holineſs muſt render the 
Gods better and more excellent, which would be 
an impious Thought. OY | 
Eutypbroen anſwers, that tis a Care like that which 
Servants take of their Maſters: Holineſs then (ſays 
Socrates) is a kind of Servant to the Gods: But 
what do the Gods do. by the Miniſtry of this Ser. 
vant? For as Phyſicians operate Health by the Mi- 
niſtry of their Art; the Gods muſt needs operate 


ſomething by the Miniſtry of our Holineſs. Now | 


what is it that they operate? Eutyphron anſwers, 
that they engage us to pleaſe them by our Pray. 
ers and Sacrifices, and that Holineſs and Piety 


conſiſt in this on which the Welfare of Fami- futi 


lies and Republicks depends. As on the contra | 
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and States. | 


Socrates colleAs from this indefinite Anſiver, that | 
Holineſs is the Art of ſacrificing and praying. To 
Whcrifice is to give, and to pray is to ask. So that 


folinefs conſiſts in giving and asking. Such things 


only are ask d as are wanted, and ſuch things only 


given as are neceſſary to thoſe to whom they are 


which they have no occaſion for. . 
From hence he draws this Conclufion, that Holi- 


profit can God receive from our Offerings ? For as 


For us tis very viſible what profit we receive from 


him, fince we have not the leaſt Good but what pro- 
cceds from his Bounty: Are we then ſo crafty (lays 
hz) to draw all the Advantage of this Commerce to 
our ſelves only, ſo that God gets nothing by it? 
Eutyphron preſsd with this Argument; ſhuts up 


is ſo pleaſant to him ; which returns exactly to the 


ing to the Gods. 


Socrates ſhows him, that he has hitherto only 


made a Circle, and entreats him not to refuſe him 


the knowledg of ſo great a good. But Eutyphron 
like a true Votary of Superſtion, who is always 
preſumptuous, and never confeſſes his Ignorance, 
keks only how to get rid of him, and refers this 


En 
Buſineſs calls him elſewhere. | 

Thus ends this Dialogue, which deſtroys the 
falſe Opinions which then reign'd in the World, 


W without eſtabliſhing the true. The Death of Socra- 


ter occaſionꝰd Plato to write thus imperfectly and 
ſparingly. Beſides this is his Method, he always 
refutes before he teaches. But his manner of re- 


J tuting fails not to make a diſcovery by way of An- 
ticipa - 
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ry Impiety is the ruin, both of particular Perſons 


given; for it would be ridiculous to give a thing | | 


neſs is a Traffick between God and Man. But what 


ll in ſaying, that God leaves what is profitable 
to us, and contents himſelf with that which is plea- 
fant ; and that *ris our Reſpect, and Gratitude that 


former Definition; that that is Holy which is plea- | 


uiry to another time, telling him ſome urgent 
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38  ticipation of what he deſigns to eſtabliſh, and dog 
1 maintain elſewhere. Here we ſee the ſuperſtition 


| Man is always near the Truth, but never reaches ij 
i Tis: certain that Holineſs is pleaſing to God, % 
| | certain likewiſe that it produces a kind of Cotnmets 
lf between God and Men, and that this conſiſts i 
Giving and Asking; but the ignorant Athenians cf 
ceiv'd this after too groſs a manner. 
Holineſs can't be in us without Converſion, ng 
Converſion without Love, and this Love engages n 
to give our ſelves _ God, and to ask of hin 
to give himſelf to us, that he may keep alive in x 
that divine Flame which purifies our Souls, aul 
makes us reſemble him. In this confifts that Comp 
merce between God and Men, r N up the 
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whole of Religion, as Socrates and Plato both 
h acknowledged. | ae ene 
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